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Serve 
the Sampler 
after Sports 


—A wee bit of fatigue 
—a touch of appetite. 


The varied candies in the 
Sampler take care of 
both. Give “pep” to the 
players and contentment 
to those who look on. 


Chocolates 


Sold through selected agents 
everywhere. Each agency 
served direct. 


©S. F, W, & Son, Inc. 
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RECENTLY I went into the office 
of a business man in London. It 
was late on a Thursday afternoon. 
Like most Americans abroad, I was 
in a tremendous hurry. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” said the secretary, 
“but Mr. —— has just left for the 
country, and will not be back until Monday at eleven 
o'clock.” 

A rather long week-end, I thought. Yet what I wanted 
could wait. It had to. It did. And later on it was 
accomplished. 

It came to me that the British get just as much done as 
we do. Not that I am holding any brief for laziness, or 
the postponement of vital affairs. If something has to 
be done immediately, an Englishman will be as ready as an 
American to see that it is taken care of. 

It is not so long ago that the Saturday-afternoon holiday 
the year round has come into existence. We learned, to 
our cost, that play is as essential as work. People come 
back refreshed to their desks nowadays, where they used 
to come back just as tired as when the previous week ended. 

Sport is not a waste of time. It is, in some instances, 
the best use that can be made of time. Who doesn’t play 
golf, or tennis, or ride horseback these days? Yachting, 
polo, cricket, baseball, swimming, football—these have 
come into vogue as never before. They are found to be 
as necessary as office routine. 

And the best of it is that women have found their logical 
place in tournaments of all kinds. There are almost as 
many women professional and amateur golf champions as 
there are men. The athletic girl in George Ade’s old play, 
“The College Widow,” who was ashamed of her sunburnt 
arms and throat does not exist any longer. She is proud 
now of her evidences of outdoor life. 

The simplicity of modern dress, sanitary bobbed hair— 
anything that lends freedom of movement to the girl of 
to-day—these things have come, and come to stay. The 
Junoesque beauty has gone out. Slenderness, grace, 
girlishness have arrived. If women have found political 
freedom, likewise they have found a greater freedom in 
the clothes they wear. This is the most sensible age in 
which men and women have lived; only, women have out- 
distanced men in the race for mere comfort of attire. 

One has but to look at fashion-plates of the gay ‘nineties 
to realize the metamorphosis that has taken place. Bloom- 


ers were looked upon as immodest in 1900. To-day, they 
are looked upon with laughter. Crinoline is a joke. 
Long skirts are taboo. Heavily trimmed hats are ridi- 
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culed, with their cherries and plumes 
and aigrettes. Dolmans and sealskin 
sacques have gone the way of veils, 
corsets, trains and all the rest of the 
foolish impedimenta that poor women 
so slavishly wore in vanished times. 

Sport has done it. Sport and com- 
mon sense. There is not the slightest doubt of that. 

There are heroes and heroines of sport, as there are 
heroes and heroines in any other walk of life. Miss Ederle, 
Miss Wills, Miss Hollins, Mademoiselle Lenglen, to name 
only a few, are in the running with Lindbergh, Jones, 
Chamberlin and Tilden 

Women have proved that they can compete with men 
in business and the arts. They have proved, too, that 
they are man’s equal in the water, on the links, and on the 
tennis-court. The day may soon come when they will 
achieve what man has accomplished in the air. Women 
aviators? Why not? And the day that one crosses the 
ocean. . . . Imagine her reception in France! 

Things move swiftly to-day. It is an era of magic 
accomplishment. It is a time almost terrifying in the 
strides we are making toward achievement in everything. 
Photographs are telegraphed overseas, and are in the 
morning papers. Crudely, yes. But the first cinemat- 
ographs, only a decade ago, were crude. They trembled 
before our eyes. Now they are perfect specimens of the 
photographic art. 

In another ten years Baron de Meyer’s beautiful pictures 
may be cabled to this magazine. We shall not have to 
wait for steamers to bring them across to you. Anything 
is possible. Everything is probable. 

But in the meantime, natural sport is building up a 
stronger generation. A generation which is afraid of 
nothing. A generation, on the contrary, that glories in 
taking chances. Sporting chances. We have seen that 
it was not luck that caused Lindbergh to do what he did. 
And this lad has put into every one of us the desire to 
achieve more. Quiet preparation, carefully arranged plans, 
dauntless courage—these preceded his flight over the ocean. 
His was no haphazard journey. It was conceived, and 
then born. 

Some girl may be dreaming even now of a like accom- 
plishment. In some hamlet west of the Mississippi the 
first hopes of such a flight may be awakening in a feminine 
heart and brain. 

It is the hour of youth’s challenge to the world. Women 
aviators? I should like to know why not! 

CuarLes Hanson TOWNE. 
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NEWPORT, THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 
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A corner of Mrs. Hubert Voss’s “ Scented Garden.” 


EWPORT is far more than a mere place of money and leisure. It is the last 
bulwark of American society. One hears that there is more wealth there 
than in any other town of similar size in the world. That may, to some 

people, have given it its reputation. But whether this is true or not, I neither know 
nor care. 

Newport stands alone in its grandeur and beauty, situated, as it is, on the great 
rocks of little Rhode Island. On one side the waves of the Atlantic dash against the 
walls of the famous Cliff Walk. Here one sees the wonderful homes of people whose 
names are synonymous with all that is best in American social life: Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. Oelrichs, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Miss Cushing, and many others. Some of these houses are like 
the chateaux of France; others are like bits out of old England. Some are ugly, most 
are beautiful; all are touched with a curious nobility which it is difficult to name. 
The green lawns and beautiful trees which slope down to the Cliff Walk are among 
the most charming on this continent. 

In the days of my childhood, one met one’s friends along the old Cliff Walk, and the 
beauty and color of the women’s clothes as they walked with young men in smart 
attire was something that is not easily forgotten. Here it was that we often discussed 
the splendor of the dinners and dances of the night before, and looked forward to 
arranging others through the happy summer evenings that were to stretch before us 
in a seemingly endless line. 

One left the Cliff Walk to come to the famous Bailey’s Beach, where the whole 
social world gathered late in the morning and sat under gay umbrellas to watch the 
beautiful bathers, who dashed in and out of the water. 

The ocean drive is almost a continuation of the Cliff Walk; and if one grows weary 
of the social whirl it leads one from the grandeur of Newport to a bit of real wildness, 
where marsh roses grow in beautiful profusion. 

I can remember how we used to stop at a point where the rocks reached farthest into 
the ocean, and watch the fishermen and wait for the vachts to round the point. It was 
a lovely spot. From it one could see in the distance the famous Newport Golf Club, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James have one of the many beautiful gardens in Newport. 


where often we would stop on our way around the drive for 
a cup of tea. 

On the other side of Newport is the Bay—so peaceful and 
quiet, yet always filled with famous yachts, fishing boats, and 
sailing vessels of every description, ever busy in the blue, 
placid water. The famous Morgan place stands on this point 
overlooking that wonderful harbor. Here also are the more 
modern homes of Mrs. Nicholas Brown, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
James, and Mrs. Stuart Duncan. The United States Naval 


Station also overlooks the Bay, and when the officers come 
ashore in the season they lend added color and distinction to 
a place that is already filled with these qualities. 

They tell me that the Newport of my girlhood has changed. 
I do not know, as I have not been back there for vears. Perhaps 
the beautiful chiffon clothes have been supplanted by the 
charming and simpler modern sports clothes. I am not sure. 
Frankly, I donot know. Yet I can not help but feel in my heart 
that even the Newport of to-day is just—dear old Newport. 

















Looking toward the famous Casino. 
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LOUISEBOULANGER 


Phaited MS lock SS roadelot, 


The originality of this coat is entirely characteristic of Louiseboulanger. 
The body of the coat is finely plaited and pressed into a design of 
dots. A cowl-like collar may le knotted or worn like a little shawl. 
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Drecoll, too, uses black broadcloth jor a coat made differently than 
any that has appeared this season. This coat, you will notice, 
gives the effect of a suit consisting of a three-quarter coat and skirt. 
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likes to use 
they call 
hemstitching in France. 
Double hemstitching, like 
a fine ladder-work, is used 


Vionnet 
“ajours,” as 


to make the flowers on this 
gown of creamy white crépe 
jersey, cut in one with a 
Own 


characterisiic manner. 


scarf, in Vionnet’s 


VIONNET 


COLOR MAKES THE NEW CLOTHES NEW 
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2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
HE Paris season reminds me of a great 
ballet. On a central theme, often ob- 
scured and sometimes lost altogether, a 
vague plot moves to orchestral accompani- 
ment,: with grouping and regrouping of the 
dancers, sometimes in chorus, sometimes by 
twos and threes. Here and there a solo dancer 
stands out for a moment; there are changes of 
scenery; but always the same people are fea- 
tured in the cast, and the same figurantes and 
chorus-dancers make a background for them. 
The /eit motif of the ballet is different to differ- 
ent people. To some it is social advancement, 
to others financial benefit; to some pleasure, to 
others disappointment. But always it is clothes, 
clothes, clothes. 

No human being could be present person- 
ally at all the events; the thing to do, if you are 
a fashion editor, is to pick out carefully the 
most sartorially significant of them, and leave 
the rest to darkness and to those who do not 
have to keep a constant wary eye on “what they 
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are wearing.” So I began appropriately with 
the first night of the Russian Ballet. Every 
one says “ The Russian Ballet is nothing to what 
it used to be,”’ but every one goes to see it, and 
the first night is almost like a private party. 
Here are my clothes conclusions: 

There is a decided feeling, especially during 
our climatically uncertain summers, for evening 
dress with the addition of some sort of a jacket, 
on the order of Chéruit’s famous sequin 
“smokings” to replace the shawl or scarf. 
Mrs. Fellowes, of course, did a great deal to 
make the Chéruit jackets popular, and now 
other women, seeing their practicality, are 
adopting the same idea. One saw the little Prin- 
cesse Lucinge (née Erlanger) in Lanvin’s black 
faille jacket embroidered in shiny silver, some- 
thing like the one Baron de Meyer photographed 
in the May number, with a black tulle skirt 
that was more long thanshort. Onealso observed 
several women, among them Mrs. John Alden 
Carpenter and Madame Nicole Groult, wearing 


( oncentrales 


straight, unlined gold lamé coats, over their eve- 
ning frocks. These coats were on rather Chinese 
lines, and evening wraps were worn over them. 

Evening wraps are often red. Henriette, 
Lady Davis, wore to the Ballet Chanel’s red 
velveteen caped coat over a white fringed 
frock, for example. At a wonderful dinner 
given at the Ritz, at which the Russian Ballet 
danced in the open air so that most of the 
guests kept their evening cloaks around them, 
rich reds were numerous. 

I ran down to Deauville for a week-end, with 
the clothes motif still drumming in my ears. 
My principal impressions were of color. Though 
gray is now well represented in the daytime 
mode, beige still holds its own, and the new 
thing about it is its combination with a second 
light color—beige and pale leaf, or water-green 
for example. Don’t wear gray unless you are 
pretty and young, or pretty and old. It is a 
pretty woman’s color, while beige is becoming 
to almost everybody. 
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This drawing shows two 
views of the same gown, 
because the character of the 
gown is appreciable only 
from both angles. The 
fabric is the supplest of 
chiffon velvet in a faded 
fuchsia, one of those extra- 
ordinary colors that change 
tone, in different lights. 
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A new note at Deauville was a strong bright 
yellow, and this was confirmed later at the 
“Nuit de Paris” at the Claridge. White worn 
alone looked out of date. “Off” shades, or a 
color mingled with white, with gray, or with 
cream, made many ensembles, and two were 
frequently combined in the same costume. 
Very new-looking ensembles were accented 
with black—for example a pale whitish blue, 
worn with a black hat, black pumps, long black 
gloves wrinkled half-way to the elbow, and a 
big black cravat tied under the chin. 

I noticed Lanvin’s tussore coat with its im- 
portant black spotted scarf, and beside it, 
Worth’s trim tailleur of natural tussore; a 
frock in print and plain from Callot; a short- 
sleeved Lanvin model in rose tussore with a big 
plaid sash, and an Agnés hat to match. 


USHING about Paris, to luncheons, teas, 

weddings, receptions, exhibitions, the big 
days at the races, the polo at Bagatelle, and 
afternoon entertainments for charity, smart 
clothes follow and depend upon the weather. 
On a cool day, one sees in the morning trim 
tailleurs, usually black or dark blue, with 
gorgeous silver or blue foxes. One also sees the 
coat of plain crépe or light wool, and the 
frock and lining of some small-patterned crépe, 
dots or tiny flowers. Ducharne, he tells me, has 
sold twenty-five kilometers of his most popular 
little floweret print! When it is a bit warmer, 
Wwe see the frocks without the coats, but still 
frequently with the fox scarf. Hats will usually 





be brimmed when the coat is not worn, and ona 
warm sunny day, they are really wide, but very 
simple—hardly more trimming than a ribbon 
and almost invariably of exotic straw, often in 
natural color, or in creamy beige. On cooler 
days, millinery is frequently brimless, and the 
close feather toque, first revived by Agnés, 
has lots of advocates. She has found a new 
movement for the felts with which we shall be- 
gin the autumn, but I have promised not to 
tell about it until the next number. 

Not every woman chooses prints for frocks; 
some prefer plain chiffon or Georgette. I 
particularly admired a plain black chiffon, 
which I often saw at luncheon at the Ritz, the 
skirt a triple one, the bodice quite simple, and 
the hip-line marked with a scarf-belt of white, 
tied at the side. With this was worn a hat of 
thin black straw, much wider on one side than on 
the other, and a splendid silver fox. Here and 
there the ensemble was frosted with diamond 
jewelry. Nothing is more elegant than a well 
cut, well-chosen black frock, with perfect 
accessories and lovely jewels, worn with a silver 
fox slung round the shoulders by its little 
paws. They are working the skins rather 
shorter and thicker this year, but that is the 
only difference. 

These are clothes for Paris itself. Garden- 
party clothes are something else again. This 
year, they have been extremely feminine, 
pretty rather than smart, and sometimes they 
have almost verged on the “‘fussy.”’ Of course, 
they are distinctly clothes for occasions, because 














the number of garden parties in a year is neces- 
sarily limited. The only other occasion for 
wearing them would be to a smart wedding, 
especially if one were invited to make one of the 
“cortége” or procession of relatives that walks 
down the aisle at the end of the ceremony 
after the bridal pair. All suggestion of the 
sports influence has gone out of such clothes 
as these. Lovely examples of them were worn 
to the garden-party of the Maharajah of 
Kapurthala, given on one of the rare hot days 
at his house in the Bois de Boulogne. 


HE leading note, here, was tinged with 

pink. There were many coats and frocks 
in pastel pink, “ibis,” and rosy-beige; a few 
were light green, but the blues, so much seen 
elsewhere, were in the minority. Does this 
mean that the élégante is tired of them? You see, 
she usually begins to wear a color before any 
one else. Two springs ago, she started wearing 
blue; so it has lasted through to this summer, 
and at the present moment is probably the 
most widely worn color of all. Now, she is 
wearing pinky tones before the crowd does. So 
this may mean that pink will be a leader next 
spring and summer. 

After the pastel ensembles, the gowns most 
seen at this féte were of the Louiseboulanger 
type in printed chiffons. Louiseboulanger is 
having a tremendous success this year among 
women who count. Her individual-looking 
models have a great appeal to the woman who 
loves to prove that she can successfully wear 
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No one has ever thought of a better type of 
black dinner frock than this. 
black satin with the fabric used two ways, 
and made with full godets in the front. 


clothes that take a lot of wearing. Lace gowns 
were numerous, as they have been, indeed, at all 
the season’s festivals. But the newest note was 
the white flat-fur coats, oddly worn over sum- 
mery dresses. I shall show you a good one in 
the next issue, which will be the fur number. 
These coats are of unborn calf, so thin and sup- 
ple as to look like white breitschwantz, and 
they are not white at all, but creamy. Lady 
Mend! wore Louiseboulanger’s, which falls 
widening from the shoulders to a_ three- 
quarter length, and ties at the neck with a 
huge striped silk cravat. As an afternoon coat, 
they are much newer than the beige ermine 





Light chiffon 
It is of 
subtle cut. 


which I noted at Cannes, and have seen ever 
since on smart afternoon occasions. 

All through the season, the Ambassadeurs 
restaurant has been the rendezvous of people in 
smart clothes, and therefore very interesting 
to people like myself. One evening, at a charity 
féte under the patronage of the Marchioness of 
Crewe, the clothes were significant. As has 
been the rule at all evening entertainments, 
white frocks were in the great majority. Fifty 
women out of a hundred, on this occasion, wore 
white. Shades of pink came next; then perhaps, 
shades of blue. There were some light greens, 
one dark green, and four gray—rather new for 
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velvet, in a faded caramel 
color, is used for this afternoon frock of 
The collar is prolonged into 
a jabot that ends at the bottom of the skirt. 


evening. There were two yellow gowns, one 
worn by Lady Crewe, and the other by Mrs. 
Vincent Astor. Several smart women had 
chosen light supple flowered lamé, with golden 
threads running through the flowers. 

Many gowns were fringed, a few were richly 
embroidered 4 Ja Callot. But glittering sheath 
dresses were a thing of the past. There was 
scintillating embroidery and jeweling, but the 
glitter was done discreetly in lines and cobwebby 
patterns, or in scattered motifs. As to materi- 
als, chiffon, plain and printed, held the palm, 
then satin, lace, Georgette, tulle, gauze lamé, 
and finally thinnest chiffon velvet. This sum- 
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Panels of chiffon are of grays, shading 
from dark to light, and each panel out- 
lined with tiny gold beads. 


line ts marked 


mary would do, in general, for almost any of the 
formal entertainments. 

A unique event marked this season, and that 
was the inauguration of the new French liner, 
Ile de France, at Le Havre. I was fortunate 
enough to be invited, and the Company enter- 
tained us in royal fashion. The boat, on the 
general lines of the Paris, is entirely modern in 
spirit, and some of the best-known artists of 
the modern school have contributed to its 
decoration. My strongest impression is of 
beautiful woods, beautifully used. The great 
salon at the top of the gray marble stairs, guilt- 
less of any wedding-cake ornamentation, is 


The waist- 
by massed blue beads. 


of old tapestry. 


paneled in creamy ash, so plainly used that the 


loveliness of the grain itself is sufficient. Its 
lighting is particularly interesting. Not a lamp 
to be seen anywhere, but as twilight falls, one 
realizes that a flood of light is streaming up- 
wards from huge white porcelain vases, set on 
bronze pedestals, the invention of Siie and Mare. 
From this great room, where one takes tea, 
open two little “bars” in rich lacquer of a warm 
reddish brown, by Dunand. 

The impression that one carries away from 
the second great salon, with its dancing floor in 
the center, is the radiance of the pitted golden 
ceiling, with countless cells of hidden light, so 


The entire surface of this pale green satin 
gown 1s embroidered with the faded colors 
The fringes are loops of 
green-gold beads in harmonizing color. 


brilliant that they are almost as blinding as the 
sun itself, when you look directly up at them. 
The dining-room is vast—they tell you that it 
is wider than the interior of the Madeleine— 
and is paneled most simply in gray marble, 
with a luminous ceiling studded with trans- 
lucent glasses from Lalique, giving a most be- 
coming suffusion of light. 

The cabines de luxe, all of which we visited 
surreptitiously under the guidance of Poiret, 
have been decorated by well-known artists. 
Poiret’s pleased me most, with its exciting 
walls of tropical foliage, done in flattened 
straws in gorgeous (Concluded on page 108) 
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At Deauville, where the sea- A head that is frankly the 

son’s coiffures are made or (Above) This coiffure is a compromise between head of the Hermes of Praxit- j 
marred, these new crops of the antique and modern style of hair-dressing. eles is entirely covered with 
curls appeared. These curled The short hair is brushed back in the modern classic flat curls. This coif- 
heads are not of the careless fashion, but her flat, symmetrical curls are bor- fure was worn by Madame 
variety, but classic, sculptured rowed from the Greek head of A pollo. (Below, left) Charlotte, the designer at 
in style. These flat ordered The arrangement of the flat curls on this head Premet’s, on a gala night at 
curls are what the Greek poets is inspired by the Greek chariot-driver at Delphi. Deauville. Madame Char- 
called “‘hyacinthine.” They At Deauville Madame Agnés wore her curly lotte’s white hair, tinted mauve, 
are not rolls, but small flat iron-gray hair in these flat *‘hyacinthine” curls. was massed over the head 
* snail-shells” that curl all with curls turned back upon 
over the head or in rows. themselves in snail-shells. 
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(Below) Flat curls on the fore- 
head, and over the ears, thin- 
ner than those on the large 
head above, and turned back 
on themselves, are also of 
classic inspiration. This 
coiffure is a combination of 
the Greek athlete and _ the 
chariot-driver’s heads. The 
hair is slose-cropped in the 
back, and is brushed in a 
Straight line from the fringe. 
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(Above) Another coiffure seen at Deauville shows 
decidedly the Greck influence. A Greek athlete’s 
head from the Acropolis at Athens, drawn beside 
it, shows plainly its inspiration. All the hair 
comes from a point in the center of the crown of the 
head, and in the front the heavy fringe is brushed 
back in a swirling wave that turns back on the 
edges in flat curls exactly like those of the sculp 
tured Greek youth shown in the drawing. 
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Here is another version of 
the Greek athlete’s head at 
Deauville. On this coiffure 
the hair was all brushed, and 
seemed to flow, from one point 
at the right side of the head, 
rather toward the back. In 
this case, too, the heavy 
fringe was revived, and its 
thick curls brushed up in a 
half curl that was extremely 
effective as well as becoming. 
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This white crépe de Chine pajama, with embroidercd sleeves, 


is not the Lido varicty, but designed for Londow wear, 
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A special green and silver lamé that even sea These are the pajamas below, shown without 
water will not hurt is used for this overall-like the jacket. The sleeveless blouse is of very fine 
pajama. Over it is worn a beach wrap of the white wool jersey. It laces on the sides and is 
lamé made like a man’s dressing gown. worn with a ’kerchief in Apache fashion. 
i a [ I : Cc C ’ 
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N ENTIRELY new type of costume has Its variety, both of form and material, is heavy pink crépe de Chine worn with a straight 


recently joined the wardrobe of the smart _ infinite when it is destined for this purpose. It little coat of rose-red velveteen, to the splen- 
woman—the pajama. Not sovery long may be as gorgeous or as simple as one pleases, _ didly embroidered creation that rivals in rich- 


ago, a pajama was merely a sleeping garment, all the way from Vionnet’s type of one-piece in _ ness a mandarin’s robe. 

adopted by a few slightly eccentric women, . When the pajama got itself adopted as the 
instead of the ubiquitous nightgown. When smartest beach wear for the Lido, it took a long 
worn by a smart woman, it was strictly utilitar- stride into social favor. Here it has just one 
ian, usually in crépe de Chine, and fairly rival—the bathing-suit which is not worn into 
destitute of trimming. Anything else recalled ' the water. Some like one, some the other, 


and some both. The real Lido pajama is a 
simple affair, or should be. Elaboration looks 
all wrong, and if you have made the mistake 
of buying fancy or fussy pajamas, you will be 
very sorry. A good typical model for beach 
wear, drawn on page fifty-five, at the left, 
is the Mary Nowitzky one in natural colored 
tussore, with simple bands of color on the edges. 
Another, slightly more sporting in character, 
is the model from Jane Régny, worn with a little 
crépe de Chine jacket, as simple as a man’s, or 
without it, showing its sleeveless vest of fine 
white wool jersey. The Apache handkerchief 
adds a note of carelessness, very becoming when 
it is becoming at all. Lanvin makes pajamas 
of many types; even Chanel, this season, is 
showing a beach model in printed crépe. 

The purpose of this article, however, is to 
show you as many different sorts of summer 
pajamas as possible, not only the strictly 
spending a quiet evening at home, perhaps alone __ utilitarian types, but softer, more feminine 
with a book, perhaps in the company of a really Porat sorts, for other than beach wear. So there is a 
Intimate friend. I think that it is smarter worn es very plain two-piece crépe de Chine one from 
this way than for tea, when one never knows A pajama suit of sea-green blue crépe de Chine is Lelong, amusingly photographed on the young 
who may drop in to share the friendly cup. edged with white to match its wool jersey blouse. \ady who is saying good-morning from her 


the movies or a musical comedy chorus. 

Then, little by little, the pajama began 
elaborating itself, getting itself made in mar- 
velous fabrics and in forms inspired by goodness 
knows what Oriental, ethnological, and_his- 
torical influences. And soon we found it re- 
placing the “‘tea-gown” as a charming costume 
for receiving one’s intimates at five o’clock. 
But still a slight flavor of the theater clung to 
its brocades and satins and its silken embroider- 
les. Popular Parisian actresses were photo- 
graphed in it, against backgrounds chosen from 
the most bizarre corners of their bizarre apart- 
ments. 

_ The really smart woman had not yet taken 
it up, but she soon perceived its convenience, 
and when she did, the pajama reached the 
proud place that it occupies at present in the 
wardrobe of the é/égante. It has remained a 
rather intimate garment, worn when one is 

















A pajama of printed 
crépe de Chine, with a 
Chinese pattern of blue 
and pink flowers on a 
black ground, has unusual 
knee-length trousers. 


window. Then the pretty printed one, with a 
straight satin coat, from Molyneux, appropriate 
for wearing in one’s boudoir or drawing-room, 
and interesting on account of the odd length 
or rather shortness—of its trousers. Molyneux 
is a pajama specialist, you know, and this year 
he is making the trousers in all lengths, short 
and full, stopping just below the knee, three- 
quarter, and ankle length. 

[he model from Mary Nowitzky has been 
ordered by some of her clients for the Lido, 
though it seems, at first sight, more appropriate 
for home. Its color scheme is lovely—the coat, 


vest, and trousers are in a café-au-lait Georgette, 
and the wavy borders are in three tones of gray. 
She calls it “Gratte Ciel,” or “Sky-scraper,” 
with her usual talent for names. Jane Régny’s 
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A pajama in red crépe 
de Chine, with incrusta- 
lions of white crépe, has 
amusing trousers, half red 
and half white, in the 
medieval page fashion. 


second model is amusing, because of its parti 
colored trousers, half red and half white, like a 
medieval page. 

Yvonne Davidson’s is the most amusing of 
all. She has experimented with a special /amé, 
like a silver cobweb spread on the grass to catch 
the morning dew, and has discovered that sea 
water does not harm it, any more then dew 
harms the cobweb. She makes a simple little 
bathing-suit of this, and over it plans a pajama 
of the same material, cut like a carpenter's 
overall, but sleeveless. On top of this, still in 
the same material, she puts a short dressing 
gown, or beach wrap, cut exactly like a man’s. 
She calls the result “Siréne,’’ and certainly 
the effect, on a sunny beach, must be quite as 
shimmery and shiny as a mermaid. 
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MARY NOWITZKY 
Mary Nowitzky has designed two very clever new 
’ pajamas. The first is a two-piece model of 
natural tussore with borders of red and blue. 
: 


The second 1s in three pieces with a three-quarter 
coat, and is of Georgette crépe in beige with 
wavy borders of three shades of gray Georgette. 
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The only daughter of Mrs. Minturn Pinchot has been 
abroad for several months. She is one of the loveliest 
members of the younger set in New York society, her 
histrionic talent matching her charm and beauty. 
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Madame Agnés has 
achieved, with a bit of 
black lace and a few red 


roses, a hat that embodies 
all the charm of old Spain. 
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18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

INTER collections are in the making all over Paris. An 

air of mystery prevails. Secrets are being guarded. 

Nevertheless, by the time these lines are printed the 

veil will have been lifted, the curtain drawn aside. The newest 
story of the mode is about to be unfolded. 

Do the uninitiated realize that dozens, even hundreds, of 
designers are at present in voluntary seclusion? A seclusion 
lasting many weeks, and sometimes months, all of them intent 
on replenishing feminine wardrobes and giving foreign importers 
a chance to continue their business. Does one further realize 
that every French fashion creator’s brain is at present centered 
ona fashion world of its own, cut off from all incentive? Working 
in the same city, often in the same block, and trying to solve 
the same problems—a wonderful state of things! 

It struck me as of interest to my readers to gather some 
precollection points of view, expressed by a few of the leading 
creators of the mode. Far from me to betray any fashion secrets 
before they are due. I merely intend giving an impression of 
their mental attitude on the eve of a new collection. The words 
may have been hastily uttered, while attempting to be civil to 
an impertinent intruder interrupting their work for even 
a short while, but they are surely words worth quoting. 

I started by telephoning to Madame Lanvin. Her private 
secretary replied that she would see me to-morrow at eleven- 
thirty. Next morning found me at Faubourg St. Honoré. 
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I began by asking her about her robes de style—would she include 
a set of new ones in her next collection? She wondered why I 
should mention /a robe de style to start with. 

“Because you happen to be its prime exponent.” 

“T fortunately am going to design many more wearable 
clothes for my customers than those. The period gown is art 
expressed sartorially, only suitable for special occasions and 
never meant for ordinary life. For theatrical purposes and 
fashion shows it constitutes a dual attraction, evening gown and 
costume combined.” 

‘All robes de style worn nowadays bear your own unmistakable 
cachet, Madame Lanvin.” 

“Because any one in quest of such a gown invariably applies 
to me. I have recently been much criticized because of my 
fight against uniformity.” 

“Who dares to criticize you?” 

“People unable to differentiate between individual gowns and 
robes de style.” 

“T thought your early spring collection wonderful. How has 
it been accepted?”’ 

“Exceptionally well by my clients; less so by the American 
importers. They registered big surprise. They thought my ideas 
too new. My reaction against the uniformity of clothes deliber- 
ately established by most dressmaking houses bewildered them. 
They were frightened by the novelty they always clamor for. 
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THE GREAT HOUSES PREPARE THE MODE 








Baron de Meyer 
















Mil, iin Satin a 


CHANEL 

“Has the foreign buyers’ attitude had any 
influence on your new collection?” 

“None whatever. On the contrary, I intend to 


Chanel has just 
launched this curi- 


surprise them by many new departures. Most ous new hem-line. 
elegant women side with me and support my point The long end is cut 
of view. Weary of uniformity, they rebel against in one piece with 
standardization and refuse to dress in models the circular flounce. 


similar to thosé worn by their maid or cook. 
Exceptionally pretty women may preserve their 





loveliness even in the most commonplace gowns, but the a new idea suggested. Innovations are rarely liked at once. 
majority of my clients require more than just a sheath.” They only begin to please six months later. The year after, 
“What do you provide for these?” however, they are popular.” 


“The overtones of dress.” “May I be told of your featured novelty for next winter? 
“You are evidently not in favor of simplicity, Madame Or is it still shrouded in mystery?” 

Lanvin.” “Why, not at all. It’s the Lanvin atmosphere intensified.” 
“On the contrary, I admire simplicity beyond everything, only A hurried visit to Mademoiselle Chanel. She is in Paris 


why not combine it with both imagination and individuality?” between two trains. From bonnie Scotland she hurries south 
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“Tell me, Madame Lanvin, have the develop- , 
ments of your recent new departures satisfied you 
entirely? Are you pleased with results?”’ : 
“Yes. The mode is in an evolutionary stage. ; 


The waist-line moves, the skirts have widened.” 
“Have your now famous Zouave skirts proved } 
a success?” 
“Toa certain extent. However, they were never 
intended to establish a mode, they were merely 
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to her Riviera home, and for a cruise on her 
yacht. She telephoned and asked me to call. I 
arrived promptly at five-thirty. Madame Fred 
announced me. 

“Mademoiselle is still busy, but will see you in 
a moment. She has designed three new bathing- 
suits and four beach pajamas this afternoon. She 
is now closeted with Jean Cocteau, working on 
the costumes for a new version of ‘Antigone’.” 

Mr. Cocteau departs. “Your turn, Baron de Meyer. Will 
you come up? Mon cher ami, so glad to see you! 


Sorry to 
have kept you waiting. 


Am working against time. Am 
leaving to-night by ¢rain bleu. What shall we talk about?” 
“Why not speak of your new winter collection?” 
“Ts this an interview?” 
“Perhaps.” 


“Am I expected to say i shall revolutionize the mode? How 


Drapery 
shoulders and along 
straight line to the 
hem give an entirely 


over the 


new character to a 
clever evening wrap. 


surprised you’d be if I did. 
assured. 


However, be re- 
Chanel intends to be true to Chanel. 
She is merely going to improve and accentuate her 
line, and try to render it more perfect. <A radical 
change would dismay my clients. I must dis- 
appoint no one.” 

“Your message to Harper’s Bazar, therefore, 
is ‘nothing new’?” 

Madame Chanel rebounds. “On the con- 
cher, tell the readers of Harper’s Bazar my 
collection will be intensely new, the result of six months’ 
observations and of incessant labor. They will find novelty 
in every model.” 

“Give me your definition of /’élégance. 
connected with your person.” 

“Elegance is harmony, and harmony suitability. Suita- 
bility, however, varies according to (Concluded on page 112) 


trary, mon 


It’s a term so closely 
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FOURRURES MAX—MADAMEL LEROY Photographs by Baron de Meyer 
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It is entirely in the modern spirit, this use of exotic skins for 
evening wraps. The ivory white and gleaming black of the 
zebra, edged with black fur, produce an extraordinary effect. 
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FOURRURES MAX—MADAME LEROY 
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Tous LES MODEL ES DEFOSES 
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Another coat, of more finely striped sebra, amusing and curiously 
smart, is used for motor or sports. Undoubtedly, the use of unusual 
skins is gaining favor in Paris, so that nothing looks strange or bizarre. 
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“* Miss Chichester’s voice assumed a velvety 
purr: ‘And you won’t forget, will you, to tell 
them to say something nice about little me? I 
feel that the change into the Pillar of Salt is 


. yr . . , 999 
quite the most effective thing I’ve done yet. 
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HE supper-party, after the opening performance of 

“Lot’s Wife,” was awaiting its host in a large private 

room of the musty provincial hotel. Even off the stage, 
Sir Austin Droole, the great actor-manager, knew the value of 
expectancy, and he never disappointed his guests by a prema- 
ture entrance. But there was an additional reason for the 
dramatic hush that brooded over them to-night; for, while 
the theaters were emptying, the newsboys had been crying 
extra-specials along the streets, announcing the latest reports 
of the serious illness of a great personage. 

It was an impressive background for Sir Austin Droole, and 
he knew how to utilize it. 

“T expect Sir Austin will bring us some real news,” said 
Delilah Chichester, the leading lady, to Mr. Hogge, the editor 
of the chief local newspaper. ‘“‘He is in constant touch with 
the Lord Chamberlain, I believe.” 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Hogge, “he would be. I think, 
perhaps, if you will excuse me, I had better telephone to the 
office and tell them not to go to press until I have seen Sir 
Austin.” 

“T should telephone at once,” said Miss Chichester. ‘Even 
if he has no news at the moment, it is quite likely that he will 
get a long-distance telephone call from the Lord Chamberlain 
during supper.” 

“Very interesting,” murmured Mr. Hogge, with great re- 
spect. “I will go at once.” 

Miss Chichester laid a white hand on Mr. Hogge’s shrinking 
black sleeve, and drew very close to him. Her voice assumed 
a velvety purr: “And you won’t forget, will you, to tell them 
they must say something nice about little me? I feel that the 
change into the Pillar of Salt is quite the most effective thing 
I’ve done yet; and there is such blindness 
to Art nowadays, is there not? That scene 
was all my own idea, you know. I stand 
looking back at Sodom and Gomorrah in 
a loose black robe, you remember. Then 
comes a flash of lightning, and a momentary 
darkness, a broad blue darkness, while the 
brimstone is supposed to be falling. In that 
moment of darkness I drop my black robe, 
and when the lights come on again I become 
a glistening statue of salt.” 


” 


“TT WAS very beautiful,” said Mr. Hogge, 

retiring modestly as Miss Chichester 
sidled around him like an amiable tigress. 
“How do you get that extraordinary glisten- 
ing effect?” 

“It’s not real salt,” said Miss Chichester. 
“Sir Austin wanted real salt at first. In 
fact, he wanted me to wear nothing else. 
He thought I could be powdered with it. He 
is so realistic, you know. He would sacrifice 
everything for truth; but of course I couldn’t 
consent to that. No, I just wear a sort of 
white skin-tight bathing-suit covered with 
the teeniest iridescent sequins, and the rest 
is just little me, salted. Illusion is every- 
thing, isn’t it? Ah, here comes Sir Austin. 
Have you ever noticed how the personality 
of a great man seems to fill a room?” 

The great actor-manager certainly suc- 
ceeded in giving this impression. In fact, 
there seemed to be very little room for any 








‘““* That scene was all my 


own idea, you know. 
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one else, for his personality was in its most expansive mood 
to-night. His enormous eyes had not yet lost their original 
belladonna, and the sorrows of Lot still shone through their 
purple-streaked lids. 

“Very striking,” murmured Mr. Hogge, feeling that applause 
of some kind was necessary, and that something must be added 
at once to the murmur of the satellites around their central orb. 
“It shows the reality of the thing, doesn’t it? He seems to 
have brought a kind of atmosphere of the Cities of the Plain 
with him.” 


R. HOGGE rather spoiled the compliment by sniffing. 

Sir Austin, who had heard both the last sentence and 
the sniff, and was always a little suspicious of the native irony 
of the Press, rolled his eyes at him ominously, but Miss Chi- 
chester put everything right at once by saying loudly, “ Yes, 
as we were remarking just now, the really great actor lives 
through everything, and so of course he carries the aura of his 
art with him.” 

“Tn this case,” said Sir Austin, genially breaking into their 
conversation, and drawing one of Miss Chichester’s plump white 
arms through his own, with a paternal pat, “I have lived in 
a Gomorrah of the imagination—rather a good phrase that, eh? 
—The part of Lot is a difficult one. The critics have not 
realized its difficulties. And by the bye, my dear old friend, 
couldn’t you tell them that ‘ Lot’s Wife’ should be recommended 
strongly to the notice of all the schools and churches? I feel 
that vou would be doing a real service to the nation, Mr. Hogge, 
if you were to make our play the subject of a leading article. 
Bible and Stage, eh? Isn’t that an interesting suggestion for 
a headline? We should then be able to advertise, perhaps, on 
a larger scale in your paper. I’m expecting 
the Bishop of Poodleham to-night and Leda 
Feathersby, the wife of the Cabinet Min- 
ister, you know. You might get that into 
your social column, eh? You shall sit next 
to her. This is Mr. Huddersfield, my secre- 
tary,” the actor-manager continued, as 
a somewhat spectral young man with a look 
of bored superiority, a patrician nose, and 
a very blue chin, approached. “His real 
name is Halifax—he is connected with the 
Statesman, you know. State and Stage, eh? 
Rather a good phrase! He will be able to 
help you a good deal with your amiable sug- 
gestion, so perhaps he had better go with 
you to the telephone. Then you will have 
all the information at your elbow. I think 
we'd better not wait for the others.” 


IR AUSTIN led his other guests to the 

table. Delilah Chichester acted as 
hostess. On her right, there was a famous 
Irish K. C., of a rubicund jocosity. Three 
or four minor ladies from the Cities of the 
Plain, and a young dramatist, afflicted with 
profound melancholia, completed the party 
for the present. 

Mr. Hogge and Mr. Huddersfield had 
taken their places at the table and the 
waiter had just made his first round with 
the champagne, when the telephone bell at 
the other end of the room rang. Sir Austin 
rose impressively. (Continued on page 116) 
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Circa 1896: Promenaders horrified at the sight of a New Woman advocating dress reform. 


DITING A WOMAN’S 


PAPER 
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the 


. OMAN” penny illustrated 
weekly paper for women, and I 
became the editor of it in November, 

1896, at the tender age of twenty-nine. Al 

though then, as now, I kept a journal, it was 

chiefly impressionistic and not a diary of facts, 
and I can find only one entry in it which bears 
on the sublime fact of my ascent to the throne. 

The entry runs: 

“To-day a business crisis which has been 
active for a fortnight ended with a definite 
arrangement that I should accept the editor- 
ship. A fortnight of secret conclaves suddenly 
hushed at the sound of a door opening, of por- 
ing over figures and lists of names and corre- 
spondence; of devising schemes, each one super- 
seded by a better, a more perfect one; of plan- 
ning and counter-planning; of saying the same 
thing over and over again to a colleague, merely 
because it was impossible to leave the subject 
and impossible to say anything fresh; of publicly 
expressed hopes and private pessimisms; of 
forced jocularities; of feverish incessant thinking 
by day and by night, awake and asleep, walking 
or sitting, silent or speaking. Almost my 
first real taste of a strictly business personal 
anxiety! A few years of such anxiety (the lot 
of many men), even a year of it, even a month, 
would drive me, I fancy, to clerkhood again.” 

(No, it wouldn’t.) 

I was young, but I had not the slightest idea 
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DrRaAWINnGs By RALPH BARTON 
that I was young. I thought I was quite old. 
The great event, according to the almanac, 
happened thirty years ago. But the truth is 
that it happened about five hundred years ago. 

Women did not smoke. At least ladies did 
not smoke. The only women who smoked were 
ancient hags in the slums of industrial towns, 
and they smoked short clay pipes. Ancient 
hags no longer smoke. To earn her own living 
was a daring adventure for a girl, and many 
Skirts trailed in the dust 
and mud of pavements. Three guineas was a 
monstrous price for a hat, and twenty guineas 
forafrock. Really imitative imitation furs had 
scarcely been invented. Stockings were cheap. 
Scent was cheap. Women never used unprint- 
able oaths. Hansoms were a barely respectable 
mode of conveyance for a lone lady. Bicycles 
for ladies had only recently become respectable. 
The fashionable craze for riding round and 
round Battersea Park on a bicycle was but just 
beginning to fade. 

Women had no general desire for the 
vote, and the handful of creatures who tem- 
erariously talked about getting the vote 
were regarded as being no better, but worse, 
than they should be. Doubtful characters! 
Any woman, indeed, who meddled with any 
matter connected with the improvement of the 
status of women, or who sought to widen the 
activities of women, had to struggle with the 


parents forbade it. 
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opposition of 99 per cent. of the male sex and 
98 per cent. of the female sex. The notion of a 
woman M. P. would have been 
exactly as preposterous and unthinkable as the 
notion of flying. 

Women’s clubs were extremely few, and even 
worse managed than they are to-day. Girls, 
even in pairs, did not dash off unprotected to 
restaurants for a change. They ate at home, 
and if they ate abroad it was at a tea-shop. 
There were less than a hundred thousand tea- 
shops in London. People when they did eat in 
restaurants found it possible to swallow the 
food without the help of a band of music or a 
variety show. Nobody danced except at balls, 
or “hops,”’ as they were called. (And rightly 
called, because then dancing was hopping, and a 
dancer who kept his feet continuously on the 
floor would have been held to be neurasthenic, 
or totally demented.) 

Such was the Stone Age in which I was 
appointed to edit a woman’s paper while still 
under thirty. I ought to mention that I owed 
my august position neither to a natural taste for 
feminine affairs, nor to earnest and sustained in- 
dustry, nor to precocity. My original situation, 
as assistant editor of the paper, had not been 
unconnected with a purchase of debentures; and 
I succeeded, after a very few years, to the edi- 
torship simply because the editor wished to 
retire and there was no one else handy te take 
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his p!ce. Merit or talent had little or nothing 
to do with my sensational rise in the world. 

When I think of my editorial staff and my 
regular contributors (writers and artists), tears 
come into my eyes, as they would sometimes 
come into the eyes of those women for whom my 
smile was sunshine and my frown (so rare) 
rain and sleet and snow. They were all young, 
those ladies, but it never occurred to me that 
they were young. I deemed every one of them 
middle-aged, like myself. Without exception 
they were devoted to duty; and their loyalty to 
the welfare of the paper could not be disputed. 
I believe, too, that they had knowledge of their 
subjects—frocks, cloaks, lingerie, boots, gloves, 
shops, bargains, food, cookery, housekeeping, 
children, hygiene, smart society. 

But I regret to say that they had defects. 
The artists could not draw. Nothing surprising 
in that. Fashion artists were not supposed to 
be able to draw. They were supposed to know 
by heart the curves of a certain stock figure 
and to reproduce the said figure in the only two 
attitudes permitted by the existing cast-iron 
traditions of journalism for ladies—standing 
and seated. The figures were invariably 
portrayed either solitary or in a universe 
peopled solely by women. No male figure ever 
appeared in a fashion-sketch. The figures were 
all taller than life, and slimmer than life, 
with hands and fingers longer than life; and 
they all wore their lips sweetly parted in an 
everlasting simper. It was held proper for them 
to look brainless and silly, and they always 
did look brainless and silly. I cared not; I 
was not troubled by the extraordinary unlike- 
ness of the figures to any human being created 
by heaven. 


HAT did trouble me was that the writers 

did not know how to write, and I was 
passionately interested in the art of writing. 
I had very clear notions about literary style. 
My contributors knew naught about literary 
style; they had never heard of literary style. 
True, they had heard of grammar, but not one 
of them understood the principles of grammar. 
When I pointed out to them that the first busi- 
ness of a journalist is to write, and that in 
journalism knowledge and taste are useless 
until they are set down on paper clearly and 
neatly and in a manner agreeable to read and 
easy to understand, the young ladies were 
thunderstruck. In the worst crises of work I 
would try to teach them grammar, but without 
any marked success. Occasionally they would 
weep—not because of my brutality, but because 
of their own unworthiness. I could tolerate 
anything but tears. When they cried, I would 
beg them to leave the presence. 

Once an unknown girl sent in an unsolicited 
contribution which was faultlessly grammatical, 
and which I could read, if not with delight, 
without positive pain. I invited this bird of 
paradise to visit me, and I engaged her at a 
salary on the spot. Things improved. 

“Woman” was supposed to be, and was, an 
“advanced” paper. Its motto, printed on the 
first page of every number, was “ Forward but 
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not too fast.” Owing to the looseness and 
vagueness of the English language, this phrase 
could unhappily be interpreted in two very 
different meanings. and the ribald missed few 
opportunities of jeering at it. Nevertheless it 
did plainly indicate an editorial belief that the 
status and activities of women ought to be 
raised and enlarged. 


S° FAR so good. But we wereso determined to 
offend the feelings of nobody that our col- 
umns almost never indicated in what direction 
feminine progress ought to be made. No down- 
right opinion upon any really controversial 
topic affecting the relations of the sexes was 
ever expressed. ‘“‘Safety First” is supposed 
to be quite a new slogan. It is not new. It was 
ever the private watchword of editors; it was 
ours; it is the watchword of all editors to-day, 
and it will be the watchword of all editors to- 
morrow and eternally. 

Nevertheless “Woman” did mysteriously 
acquire a reputation for being in the van of 
progressive movements, though nobody who 
now examined its files could possibly conceive 
why. It had also the reputation of being the 
most intellectual women’s paper in existence. 
It may have been. But, if so, what must the 
others have been like! 

Its aim was certainly to satisfy the tastes of 
educated women, or women who thought 
they were educated, or women who wanted to 
be educated—and not to go beyond those inter- 
ests. Hence naturally politics were excluded 
from its pages. A woman’s politics were those 
of her husband, if she had one, and those of her 
male relatives if she was unmarried. If she 
had neither husband nor male relative then she 
had no politics, as to which her mind, assuming 
she was right-minded and not an abandoned 
female, was a white blank. 

The make-up of the paper was calculated to 
give the impression that the chief interest of 
educated women was the doings of exalted 
social circles, for these were always allotted 
the first place. The impression was not in ac- 
cordance with facts; by which I mean that it 
was false. The genuine editorial conviction 
was that the chief interest of educated woman 
was her personal appearance, and articles and 
news and drawings intended to help her to make 
the very best of her personal appearance con- 
stituted the main part of the paper. 

Only there was supposed to be something not 
quite avowable in this chief interest. There was 
a suspicion that an educated woman ought to 
have a soul above solicitude for her personal 
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appearance, and accordingly the dress-and- 
looks department was not flaunted on the fore- 
head of the paper. The day had not arrived 
when a perfect lady of education and taste 
could, by taking out her mirror and rouging and 
powdering herself in the middle of a banquet, 
with a man on either side of her, publish shame- 
less to the world that personal appearance was 
her continual preoccupation, and that she didn’t 
care who saw how much of it was faked and how 
much was heaven-made. 

Indeed, though paint and powder were by no 
means unknown or unemployed, a convention 
prevailed that they were not employed, and 
further that truly nice women would not employ 
them. To destroy the character of a woman 
you had only to call her “painted.” Assuredly, 
within my recollection, ‘Woman’ never 
advocated nor offered advice about either paint 
or powder, and I can remember no advertise- 
ments of such. It was all very touching. 

Next after personal appearance came house- 
keeping, furnishing, and health or hygiene. The 
first two were dedicated to the universal and 
eternal feminine desire to obtain half a crown’s 
worth of stuff for two shillings; and nothing 
more need be said about them. As for health 
and hygiene, they had to be handled with the 
finest delicacy, and they were. An example: I 
recall remarking to a circle of regular contribu- 
tors that corsets as then worn were unhealthy, 
unhygienic, and indefensible. Nobody could 
honestly deny the truth of the statement, but if 
I had asserted that the Ten Commandments 
were indefensible I could not have produced a 
greater horror on sweet. earnest countenances. 
I was made to understand that if my opinion 
got about, if the slightest hint of it escaped, 
the paper would be utterly ruined. Therefore 
my opinion was not permitted to get about. 
So much for health and hygiene. 


. and thearts were not neglected 
in the progressive organ. Having very strong 
feelings about them, I attended to them per- 
sonally and in my own way. My articles 
on new books were of so advanced a kind that 
they might, as effectually as my unorthodox 
views on corsets, have ruined the paper— 
had they been read. Similarly with criticisms 
of the drama. Occasionally I wrote on picture 
exhibitions and on concerts in the same strain. 
(I had various pseudonyms.) There was no 
hand to prevent me, because I was the editor; 
and I feel sure that no paper for educated 
ladies of taste had ever before published 
such manifestoes on literature and the arts. 

These contributions undoubtedly worked 
ill to the periodical either negatively or 
positively. If not read, they amounted to a 
mere waste of space. If read, all the readers, 
save a very few, must have considered them 
odd, not nice, or simply dangerous. But they 
were not read. 

Nor do I think that my Paris dress corre- 
spondence (which I wrote weekly in Fetter 
Lane after perusing French dailies bought in 
Coventry Street) was read—at any rate de- 
liberately. In those (Concluded on page 131) 
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MRS. KENNETH O’BRIEN 


Mrs. O’Brien is prominent in the fashionable worlds of New Katherine Mackay. She is a daughter of Clarence H. Mackay 
York and Southampton, Long Island, where she is passing and a granddaughter of the dowager Mrs. John W. Mackay, 
the summer season with Mr. O’Brien, a son of Mr. and Mrs. whose social triumphs in America and Europe form an inter- 
Morgan J. O’Brien. Mrs. Kenneth O’Brien was Miss esting chapter in the history of society of the past generation. 
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My friend, if you will bear with me, 
I think there is something you should know before we go on.” 
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HEN I attended college, women still 
wore back-hair. 

To take down your back-hair was 
slangology then for a_heart-to-heart talk. 
Meaning, in dormitory phraseology, a couple of 
girls getting together for a post-mortem gossip- 
fest after a Junior Prom or a hay-ride in the 
days when swains wore pin-stripes and their 
hair parted in the middle. 

I haven’t any back-hair now, but I propose 
to take it down just the same for a confidential 
whisper about US. 

First of all, let me say that I share in common 
with millions of US, a good old garden-of- 
Eden variety of human instinct that is probably 
about as old as the race. 

What I am going to say about US is very well 
and good in its time and place, but let any 
outsider, a visiting Britisher, an expatriated 
German, or, for that matter, an observant 
Singalese, give expression to some of the 
identical comments I am about to air about 
US, and up will rise my self-righteous fur like a 
black cat being rubbed the wrong way under a 
harvest moon. 

In particular, my knife is out for the next 
Britisher, who observing us casually over here, 
from across seas, or not at all, curves a spoofing 
eye our way. 

This fee-fie-foe-fum-I-yearn-for-the-blood-of- 
an-Englishmun instinct has probably been 
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aroused within me, because more than any of 
the nations of the world at present engaged in 
the grand old pastime of picking our flaws 
and our heiresses, these English cousins seem 
to be about the most persistent. 

Even when I find myself in agreement, as I 
not infrequently do, with this sniff-and-eyebrow 
school of British criticism as directed at us, 
there is that age-old physiological and psy- 
chological reflex to the old esophagus that just 
won't let it swallow down. 

It is on the same principle that I may com- 
plain to you bitterly that my sister is ill- 
mannered, piggishly selfish and a household 
pest, but just you voice back to me those 
identical sentiments concerning her and there 
goes my fur again, black cat, harvest moon. et al. 

But now, just US to U.S. 


A* we the rich Mrs. Malaprop of nations 
to-day? 

Are we the Mr. Nouveau Riche of world 
powers, with a gold toothpick in our plaid 
waistcoat pocket and a bolster of fat at the 
back of the neck? 

Do we pronounce Magdalen College and 
rue de la Paix as they are spelled? 

Is Loud Speaker a radio device or an American 
citizen? 

Mebbe. 

Generally speaking, as it were, we do seem 





to be generally speaking too much. Too 
loudly. Too profanely. Too Middle-Westernly. 

I hold no brief for the American voice. We 
produce it either with our noses or by blowing 
through a blade of grass. 

For operatic purposes it takes the pulling 
power of the state of Kansas to induce Amer- 
icans to listen to a home-brew voice. 

Are we vulgar? Doubtless. 

We call the majority of our critics who come 
over to us on a ten-day tour of “the States” 
sap-head, when we read their comments upon 
us, when probably bone-head would imply a 
more elegant discretion. 


ERE “sap-head” to the British inter- 

pretation is merely something that runs 

up a tree (an attitude in which your Britisher 

dislikes to visualize himself) ‘“bone-head” 

carries the much simpler connotation of—er— 

well, of just a head with bones in it. Certainly 
a more conservative state of being. 

But to gravely revert to this business of 
facing ourselves knee to knee and_ back-hair 
down. 

Are we as gauche as we might feel, if most of 
our great American commonwealth knew what 
the word meant? 

Mebbe. 

The not-so-late Stephen Decatur, coining 
the most euphoniously (Continued on page 113) 
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Dude ranches are 
equipped to take out 
camping parties, and 
picturesque and thrill- 
ing they are at the start. 








ASANEL CURTIS 


WHAT IS A DUDE RANCH? 
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T IS about twelve years since I made my 
first acquaintance with a dude ranch. I 
was very urban, very Eastern, and I knew 

Europe much better than I knew my own 
America. True, I had a thorough moving- 
picture knowledge of the West, which, according 
to that, consisted of pallid gamblers with long 
prehensile fingers, handsome and virile cow- 
trick horses, sheriffs inclined to 


boys on 


paunches and always wearing two revolvers in, 


plain view, saloons, dance 
halls, and pretty girls in 
distress. 

But I knew something 
else also. I had been warned 
in advance, and so [I left 
my side-saddle habit and 
my at home, 
packed in moth-balls. For 
the West, while its feminine 
portion rode cross-saddle, 
and had always done so, 
still considered a woman 
in breeches and coat as a 
highly suspicious person. 
In fact, in a large riding 
party through the Rockies 
that year, only one woman 
wore breeches 
It was a very long coat, but 
there is no question that 
she destroyed the respect- 
ability of our outfit and 
seriously damaged its 
morale. 


breeches 


and coat. 
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very full divided skirt which just escaped the 
ground, and with rubber bands to go under 
each foot when I was mounted, lest some rake of 
a mountain the fact that I 
possessed a pair of perfectly good legs. Over 
this I wore a long coat, and the etiquette of 
the trail demanded that on a halt I slip off 
my horse and button my skirt together as 
hastily as possible into an undivided whole. 
This was done by using the horse as a partial 
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screen, and thus the decencies were preserved. 

When, some few vears later, coats and 
breeches had invaded the ranches, it was still 
very bad form to be seen in town so arrayed. 
One town I know of made a protest, but it did 
no good. And after a time the chivalrous 
Western men, accustomed to putting women 
on a pedestal and keeping them in skirts at 
the same time, resigned themselves. Now one 
may see, on the streets of anv town in the dude 
ranch country, Eastern 
girls not only in breeches 
without coats, but as often 
as not clad in a pair of 
overalls and a shirt; a 
fashion both comfortable 
and modest, but not to be 
recommended to the wo- 
man with curves. 

I tried them once last 
year to go fishing, and they 
were a great success but 
for one thing—I had to 
stand up all day. 

However. . . 

Customs change, along 
with figures. With the im- 
provement in the dirt 
roads, for it is rare to find 
any macadam in the cattle 
country, there has come 
the automobile. The old 
mail coach, with four horses 
and driven by a cowboy 
in full regalia, which met 
me at the railroad and 
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My own outfit, in those 
early days, consisted of a 





The horses are rounded up at dawn and driven into the corrals. 
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rattled me over bad roads to the home ranch 
twelve years ago, now stands abandoned in a 
wagon shed. Although it came into unexpected 
use last summer after a storm, when a motor 
party was marooned in the mud, and was 
rescued by the old lifeboat, apparently as 
staunch as ever. New and shiny automobiles 
now meet the traveler and carry him over good 
roads—in dry weather!—to the remote fastness 
where I have my summer home, and trucks 
now bring out my trunks and deliver them to 
my cabin almost as soon as I have arrived. 


ES, some things have certainly changed. 
But the dude ranch is only nearer to 
civilization in time, not in distance. In its 
remoteness lies its charm. There are at least 
forty-two dude ranches in Montana and 
Wyoming alone, and all of them offer a certain 
isolation and wildness of surrounding. As a 
tule they have rugged mountains also, and 
fishing, and in the fall big game and duck 
shooting. Odd, to think of wild ducks in the 
semi-arid country of the Northwest! But 
they are there; did I not come home last fall 
with a black and blue right shoulder, due to a 
fatal propensity for pulling both triggers at 
once? 
They have other similarities, also. Practi- 
cally always the taking of paying guests has 








A dude picnic—not like anything in the world but itself. 


begun in a small way. ‘The business of the 
ranch went on as usual. The guests were 
accommodated, either in the main ranch house 
or in one or two tent houses or cabins erected 
nearby. The visitors were a part of the 
family. And, thank Heaven, that still persists. 
Guests are never boarders, but friends and 
visitors. But as time went on, and these 
Easteners went back tanned, healthy, and 
enthusiastic, the numbers of tent houses and 
cabins grew. The old home ranch house began 
to look like an old she-dog with pups, bath 
houses had to be built, and the number of 
reliable saddle horses increased, until the large 
dude ranch to-day, while bearing no re- 
semblance to a hotel, is as complicated as one 
in its running, with the additional problems of 
its remoteness and necessary transport, and of 
its corrals, horses, saddles, cowboys, guides, 
packers, and camp cooks. 

Yet the ignorance about them is amazing. 
Only last night I sat at dinner beside a famous 
New York banker, and I told him I was, as 
usual, spending my summer in my cabin on a 
dude ranch. 

“Dude ranch!” 
is that?” 

The explanation is simple. Nation-wide 
publicity is too expensive for the individual 
rancher, for at the best the profit in such an 


he said. ‘‘What on earth 








enterprise is small, and curiously enough even 
the railroads have only recently recognized the 
asset these ranches are to them, with the long 
haul from the East, and have begun to add 
dude ranches to their exploitation of the various 


national parks. Last year a representative of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy made an 
intensive survey of the dude ranches reached by 
its route, and has issued two excellent booklets 
which may be had on application to the Chicago 
office and very probably its subsidiaries. These 
booklets describe numerous ranches, and give 
the prospective guest a wide choice. The 
Northern Pacific was largely instrumental in 
forming the new Dude Ranchers’ Association 
last autumn, and forty-two ranches answered 
the call. 

Undoubtedly the southern and Pacific coast 
railroads will also be equally helpful to the 
inquiring “‘dude,” although I do not know if 
they have as yet any printed literature on the 
subject. One northern railroad has recently 
advertised, ‘‘Two weeks at the dude ranch for 
$231, all expenses to and from New York, 
except the porter’s tip,”’ but I do not know if the 
option of choosing his ranch is left to the 
tcurist or not. 

The purpose of this article is not to advertise 
any particular ranch or group of ranches, but 
to reply to the many (Continued on page 128) 
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This is the most informal habit that may be worn 
on the hunting field. Brown tweed coat, breeches of 
cavalry twill. When the breeches and the coat 
do not match, as in this case, the breeches are 
lighter. Tan boots, and soft hat if one prefers. 


For women who definitely prefer a cross-saddle, 

even for formal hunting, this formal cross-saddle 

habit is correct. The coat is of Indian whipcord 

in Oxford gray, the breeches of tan-bark twill. Habits from 

The bowler and the boots worn with it are black. BERNARD WEATHERILL 
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(Middle) For the average hunt member, the semi- 
formal side -saddle habit may be of brown mixed 
Melton cloth, rather English, cut well away from 
the front. The skirt is of the same fabric. 
However, a Bedford cord skirt may be worn. 


(Right and extreme left) The front and back views 

of another semi-formal side-saddle habit of heavy 

Oxford Melton cloth. The three-button coat has a 

Habits from tab as part of the collar to button over on wet days. 
NARDI Tan cape gloves, Ascot stock, hunting-bowler. 
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(Left) Callot Seurs launched 
this long scarf to be worn inside 
a long coat. It is of dark blue 
silk figured with cream and 
orange. From Bonwit Teller. A 
black antelope bag has a gold ball 
clasp and fob. Lord and Taylor. 


Sets of hat-pins and belt-buckles 
are now extremely smart. These 
are of imitation turquoise, others 
are of jade, tourmaline and car- 
nelian. Chanel started this 
mode, but many French houses 
show them. Lord and Taylor. 


Chanel makes this bag of tweed, 
checked with beige and brown, 
and buttoned and piped with 
matching beige leather. These 
are smart with tailored costumes. 
This almost square envelope shape 
is new. From Lord and Taylor. 


Belts for simple kasha cloth or 
crépe de Chine sports frocks. 
The one at the top is of black and 
red and beige braid, and red 
suede, with nickel rings. The other 
belt is of red suéde with ared glass 
buckle. From Franklin Simon. 


(Right) The Deauville hand- 
kerchief has returned in almost 
every known fabric. This one is 
an enormous square of char- 
treuse-green plaid chiffon, to be 
worn with white kasha sports 
costumes. From Franklin Simon. 


Tussore silk, of a gray-blue pat- 
lerned with white and red and 
edged with gray is used for this 
East India scarf. This use 
of hand-blocked scarfs with 
kasha frocks was begun by 
Lanvin. From J. T. Brauneck. 


An umbrella, after Chanel, is 
made like a hockey-stick. From 
Lord and Taylor. A narrow beige 
linen belt with nickel buckle and 
slides. Lanvin designed this 
beige leather bag with an oval 
brass top. From B. Altman. 


The gardenia is of carefully 
formed and pressed gray and 
white checked piqué. From Frank- 
lin Simon. Another East Indian 
handkerchief of tussore silk is 
of wine red, lighter red, and 
white. From J. T. Brauneck. 
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(Left) Long twinkling chains of 
strass, mounted exactly like dia- 
monds, are Chanel’s newest con- 
tribution to the evening mode. 
They are extraordinarily effective 
when worn with black and white 
chiffon. From Bonwit Teller. 


Lizard skin, tinted pale blue, and 
given a silvery finish, is used for 
this Perugia evening bag. The 
flap is made in four sections, 
each piped with blue kid. Perugia 
has designed an evening slipper 
to match. From Lord and Taylor. 


Twisted chains of silver and 
gold are worn doubly around 
the neck. A Premetidea, adopted 
by many smart women in 
Paris for daytime and evening 
wear. Particularly effective with 


black. From Lord and Taylor. 


Eight-strand bracelets of silver 
and gold chains are worn singly or 
on both wrists and are designed to 
be worn with the necklace above. 
Madame Agnés shows these ex- 
tremely modern earrings of blue 
stoneand crystal. Lordand Taylor. 


(Right) Strass and blue glass 
are used for this evening necklace 
and cuff-bracelet from Lelong. 
This is quite typical of the cos- 
tume jewelry that is now ap- 
pearing in Paris with simple 
chiffon frocks. From B. Altman. 


“Le Cog” is what Chanel calls 
this enormous chiffon flower with 
long drooping petals like a prize 
cock’s tail. From B. Altman. 
A small pouch evening bag is 
made entirely of silver metal 
embroidery. From B. Altman. 


Chanel puts this buckle on her 
simple crépe Georgette evening 
frocks. These buckles are worn 
with “sports’’ belts of the fabric 
of the frock. The one at the left 
is of green glass; the one at 
the right ruby glass. B. Altman. 


Black velvet opera pumps are out- 
lined with a line of strass, and 
have a silver heel. With them is 
shown a black velvet evening bag 
outlined with silver piping, and 
mounted with a monogram of 
brilliants. Saks-Fifth Avenue. 
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“Posy brushed Trowbridge aside. Why not?— 
when she was winning approximately twenty-five dol- 
lars every minute. ‘My dear,’ he said to her, quietly, 
‘if you could tell me, honestly, that— ‘Please 
don’t bother me! Banco!’ She shot the works.” 
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“ AOUL,” said Trowbridge, reflectively, 
“this is a harsh and a cruel world.” 
Raoul, who was sitting on Trow- 
bridge’s shoulder, said: “ Pr-r-ow!” and gently 
nibbled his ear. 

“Hey there, cat!” said Trowbridge. “ What 
do you think this is—a free lunch?” He col- 
lared the morsel of gray fur, and brought it to 
the front. Raoul purred cheerfully, jingled 
the tiny silver bell attached to his red neck- 
ribbon, and gnawed Trowbridge’s thumb. 

“Cat,” said Trowbridge, “I envy you. No 
ethics, no memories, no worries, no regrets. 
Lucky little beast! And you’ve got the best 
name for a cat that ever was invented. It 


sounds like a cat, Monsieur Raoul de Ronronne!”’ 


the I( Jorth of his Ae cme 


ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY RALEIGH 


was crawling. They didn’t know any more 
about it than the gray kitten did. 

Arrived at the sea-promenade which is called 
the Croisette, he lingered to take the mellow 
air which blew to him from distant Africa. 
A score of yachts were rocking in the little 
harbor, and he smiled at them reminiscently. 
He stared at the Casino, gay with lights, and 
his smile, although still reminiscent, took on a 
nuance of bitterness. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders, and crossed the street to the Casino, 
and made his way to the Salle des Ambassa- 
deurs, where there is dancing. 

He was standing just within the entrance, and 
casting about for his hostess and her party 
when the maitre d’hé'el came up and saluted him 


R 
omance 


knows how or whence!—an_ extraordinary 
knowledge of worldly form and fashion, a 
persistent itch for rarer atmospheres, and a 
steady superciliousness for his neighbors. 
Even at sixteen he was invited to house-parties 
nearly fifty miles away, and his father was upset 
about him 

“Now, listen here to me, Jimmy,” his father 
had said, “I know you want to be a regular 
feller, but you got the wrong angle on things. 
All you ever talk about is money and high-life 
and the toney folks vou met. Well, that don’t 
amount to Hannah Cook. And now you're 
teasin’ me to go to Yale. Why, Jimmy, that’d 
just egg you on. No, sir: you'll go to Kinsman 
College, and then you'll come back home, 
and it’ll be L. T. Trowbridge and Son. 





“Pr-r-ow?” inquired Raoul, and bit 
one of his master’s studs. 

Aclock struck ten. Trowbridge sighed, 
reached for the bell, arrested the move- 
ment in mid-air, and laughed. ‘Thus 
demonstrating, cit,” he said, “the well- 
known force of habit. For our correct 
English valet hath even girded up his 
loins and flitted hence. And what’s more, 
he got his wages: yea, even unto the last 
shekel thereof—-the mercenary blighter! 
So now we’re on the rocks, cat, and we’ve 
got to rough it a bit.” 

He dropped the kitten and went out 
to the vestibule, Raoul tinkling behind 
him. “Here we are!” said Trowbridge. 
“Gents’ Old English topper—Gents’ Old 
English overcoatings—Gents’ exclusive 
evening scarf—Gents’ natty walking-stick. 
Au revoir, catlet-—you lucky little beast!” 

As the door closed on his nose Raoul said: 
“Pr-r-ow!” indignantly, and then said it con- 
ciliatingly, and then tried it pathetically, but 
all was futile. So that he trotted back to the 
salon and promptly slept, dreaming of a para- 
dise where cream should be ankle-deep, and 
chicken wings a positive menace to navigation. 
In the meantime, Trowbridge was strolling 
leisurely toward the Municipal Casino of Cannes 
in the department of Alpes-Maritimes, France. 

Almost immediately he was waylaid by a 
beggar who whined for a sou. Trowbridge 
gave him ten francs, and passed on. A few 
steps later, however, he slowed his pace to 
wonder why he had done it. Had it been merely 
to delude himself that he still belonged to the 
class which dispenses charity? For in his pig- 
skin bill-fold there remained just eight hundred 
more of those francs, and they constituted his 
entire remaining capital. At current exchange, 
thirty dollars. 








UDDENLY, he was swept by the same 

dizzying hysteria which had lately become 
familiar to him, and the hot nerves at the back 
of his neck were alive again. Outwardly, he 
Was a fashionable gentleman loitering to a 
rendezvous, and the taxi-drivers who hailed 
him and hated him didn’t know that his soul 
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By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


CLOTHE my mirth in a scarlet gown, 
And my pride in cloth-of-gold, 


And we three walk through the scornful town, 


Gay, dignified and bold. 


But when we come to our house once more, 


And no one is there to see, 
I go alone through the lonesome door— 
They never come in with me. 





_Monsieur Trowbridge. I have a message for 
you. Lady McDonald has telephoned that she 
will be delayed until eleven, or a trifle later, and 
hopes that you will wait for her. Would you 
like a table, Monsieur Trowbridge? But, 
perhaps, you go to the baccarat, instead.” 

“No,” said Trowbridge, wincing at the lights, 
“T don’t think [ll play baccarat, Pierre. [ll 
wait here.” 

He took the nearest convenient table and 
ordered a drink, but not even alcohol could 
loosen the voke of pain fore- 
head. As for the relentless rhythm of the 
orchestra, he never heard it. His thoughts 
made an impenetrable buffer between himself 
and any such triviality as jazz. 

As he looked back at it, now, he could hardly 
believe that he was remembering his own 
career. It was too unreal, too fantastic. It 
was more as though he had been watching, 
through a gauze screen, the behavior of some 
madcap actor who had tried to impersonate him, 
and had done it very badly, not to say stupidly. 
By rights, Trowbridge should have been a 
Cinderella-man, and lived happily ever after. 
But the actor had ruined the part. 

It had all begun in a small town in Iowa. 
There, Trowbridge had early acquired—Heaven 


across his 





Because, don’t you ever lose track of 

this one main thing, Jimmy—our busi- 
| ness is coal, and you can’t sell coal in 
| a dress-suit!”’ 
| He had fought valiantly for Yale, but 

his father was inexorable, so that the boy 
| had fretted through four years of dis- 
contented grandeur at a jerkwater col- 
|| lege where he was named “Beau” 
Trowbridge, and was the ultimate ideal 
| of a large number of girls whom he pri- 
|| vately regarded as hicks. For the college 
|| town had only thirty thousand popula- 
tion—and could any good come out of 
such a feeble census? During his vaca- 
tions, however, he was bidden to Cedar 
Rapids and Sioux City, and by the time 
he took his degree he had even cut some- 





——— thing of a dash in Des Moines. 


Naturally, his successes increased his appe- 
tite. For consider how easily he had won them, 
without a single asset beyond his physique and 
his personality. He had no car, but he knew 
how to buy his clothes and how to wear them. 
He had only a meager allowance, but his man- 
ner was patrician and his conversation dripped 
gold. His father was an honest retailer of fuel, 
but Jimmy Trowbridge, with his smile and his 
swagger and his six-pence, could get away with 
murder. And if he could do it in Sioux City, 
why not in New York? 


A a matter of fact there were certain Yale 
and Harvard and Princeton undergradu- 
ates, home for the holidays, who warmly assured 
him that he was exactly the Wall Street type, 
and urged him to come East and join forces with 
them. They promised to mentor him both in 
Wall Street and in Park Avenue, and they told 
him that he couldn’t possibly go wrong. But 
although he craved money and society as some 
men crave drugs, there was this much to his 
credit: his father was old and lonely, and Jimmy 
wasn’t going to maroon him. It was going to be 
L. T. Trowbridge and Son—that is, just as long 
as Jimmy could bear it. 

And then, just as the menacing future reached 
out its claws to (Continued on page 118) 
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Every season Paquin designs a coat 
which becomes one of the successes of 
the year. This one is now “taking.” 


From Herman Patrick Tappé. 
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“Tabac” is a definitely new color for autumn. 
Renée has combined two materials with her 
usual careful attention to detail in making this 
afternoon gown. The fabrics are dull Georgette 
crépe and shiny satin. From Ada Weller. 
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Cross fox gives a delightful sense of luxury and 
warmth when used with transparent “tabac” 
colored velvet on this newest afternoon coat 
from Paquin. A. silhouette is created by 
gathers at the low waist-line. From Ada Weller. 
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Flowered taffeta is another Paris evening suc- 
cess. Louiseboulanger handles Dresden flow- 
ered taffeta with her usual clever bunched-up 
drapery and lengthens the skirt by a bit 
of fabric. From Herman Patrick Tappé. 


Chanel, who has newly revived taffeta, presents 
this peach-colored taffeta frock with elongated 
waist-line, shaped to fit snugly over the hips. 
The skirt has an odd dip at one side, char- 
acteristic of Chanel. From Henri Bendel. 








Worth uses ombre velvet shading 
from ivory to black for this evening 
coat with an enormous platinum 
fox collar. From Henri Bendel. 











Models on both pages from 
STEIN AND BLAINE 


Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz, one of the outstanding designers 
of American clothes for American women, has chosen this 
season, as a medium for her particular talent, velvet of un- 
usually interesting types. The groups of frocks on this page 
are all of figured velvet, extremely supple and light in weight. 


(Top) Dark blue velvet, flecked all over with creamy snow- 
flakes, has a collar and cuffs of white ermine edged with 
real lace bordered with silver. (Left) Dark chiffon velvet, 
coin-dotted with white, has a white ermine collar and cuffs, 
and a band of ermine tails falling from a low waist-line. 


(Right) Black chiffon velvet of an extraordinarily fine 
quality is patterned with beige-white flowers. <A notched 
collar is of beige ermine, and narrow beige ermine cuffs 
jinish the sleeves. Showing at the neck-line, and turning 
back from the cuffs, is matching beige hand-made lace. 
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{n important afternoon ensemble for 
rutumn ts made of a combination of 
lack velvet and black and silver tissue. 
The coat, with its pointed fox collar, is of 
black velvet, the frock, of the lamé tissue, 
handed with black velvet. Silver metal 
thochons form a belt and bracelet cuffs. 


Sections of green velvet, ingeniously cut 
and fitted together with fine cording, 
form this coat. Pointed sections of 
beaver fur repeat the graceful lines oJ 
the coat. This wrap is worn over a 
frock of green and gold lamé, made with 
a high collar and a becoming jabot. 
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Zephyr wool, with its curiously sympathetic texture, is woven 
in zigsags of beige and brown to match a short Mary Nowitzky 
jacket of brown wool jersey. The frock is sleeveless. B. Altman. 


The body of this Le Bouvier wool jersey blouse is black, the top 
part moss green. The animal is embroidered in black silk. The 
plaited crépe skirt is black banded with green. Bonwit Teller. 


Patou uses American Beauty kasha for this slightly flared 
sports coat, banded with gray babylamb. The sort of spectator- 
coat that makes a country club look gay. From B. Altman. 
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This is probably one of the loveliest evening frocks ever invented. 
Vionnet makes it of flesh-colored crépe romain with deep fringe 
embroidered on the frock and shawl-like scarf. Franklin Simon. 


This is one of Chanel’s new evening hem-lines. The flounce 
on this gown of soft green satin has a square piece cut in one with 
it to produce the irregular line. From Saks-Fifth Avenue. 






The figure with its back turned wears a Jenny dinner frock of 
black flat crépe and black lace. The skirt is tucked half way, 
and is finished with a band of lace. From Lord and Taylor. 
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A Résumé or THE PRECEDING PARTS: 


T AN early age, Alberta Varley became 
ambitious to secure fame and position 
and to leave forever the hateful vaude- 

ville circuit on which she danced nightly with 
her twin sister, Victoria. 

Then Paul Darcy, an egotistical second-rate 
tenor, attracted by Alberta’s unusual beauty, 
arranged for her to pose for Carlion, a famous 
portrait painter. Immediately new worlds 
were opened! Carlion’s wife, Susan, became 
Alberta’s ideal of social grace, and at her salons 
were many interesting artistic celebrities. But 
the truest friend Alberta found there was James 
Dunscombe, the awkward, unappreciated son 
of Mrs. Carlion. 

Alberta had been dazzled by the attentions of 
the handsome Paul Darcy, and only after she 
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James Dunscombe and his classmate, Dick 
Harvey, attended the cabaret where she danced. 
To Jim it was the rebirth of a great hope, which 
he unselfishly concealed when he realized Dick’s 
sudden infatuation for Alberta had become 
a serious obsession. The prospect of plenty of 
money, unrivaled social position, and the whole- 
hearted devotion of Dick, was very alluring to 
Alberta. However, she decided that she must 
risk losing him by telling him of the Darcy 
fiasco. But the impetuous Mr. Harvey brushed 
aside her revelations and they became engaged, 
only, however, after he had promised to tell his 
mother everything—which he promptly evaded 
doing. 

Mollie Harvey took the news of her son’s 
engagement calmly, and advised by her ardent 
suitor, Cyril Maidstone, who saw an oppor- 
tunity to play his own hand to advantage, she 









“ Leaning over the balcony and 
looking down into the courtyard 
was the girl in the white dress.” 


“You will be constantly here with us, you 
know, even though you stop with the Carlions.” 

Alberta gave an exclamation of joy. ‘The 
Carlions? How wonderful! I’m so fond of 
them!” 

“You know them?” Cyril was surprised. 
He had difficulty in pigeonholing Alberta in 
any of the familiar social compartments. Mean- 
while Alberta was deciding that Dick’s mother 
and Mr. Maidstone could not, after all, be as 














was forced to leave him, by an unexpected con- decided to acquiesce to Dick’s request that she intimate as she had thought at first. It was ‘ 
tract to tour some Southern cities in their worn- write Alberta to visit her. However, she evident that she had not shown him Dick’s bio- 
out vaudeville act, did she suspect that his arranged with Mrs. Carlion, who had a nearby _ graphical letter of her past, else he would have 
silence was indicative of his fickleness. villa, to put up the unknown guest. known of her acquaintance with the Carlions. 

In Jacksonville, Alberta ran into Darcy un- Dick and Alberta arrived at Palm Beach and She changed the subject by asking if she might 
expectedly, and discovered that his old attrac- surprised Mollie in the midst of her Charleston not look out into the “glorious patio.” ' 
tion for her was the only thing that mattered. lesson. She was casually cordial, but soon left “Let me show you our house. We are very y 
Darcy, realizing that he could have her in no Alberta in the care of Cyril Maidstone while proud of it.”” He accented the possessive pro- 
other way, offered marriage, and throwing away — she went off to dress. noun. Just what did that mean? Fs 
all discretion, they sailed for Italy. At leisurely intervals the huge room where 

In Milan the Pension Benoni, presided over FIFTH PART they sat was swept by the wind from two 
by La Mamma, offered an inexpensive yet com waters, like the breeze wafted from an indo- 
fortable shelter. Things might have drifted on LBERTA moved toward a deep sofa piled lent fan. The blue tiles of the floor were | 
here quite amiably had the discovery never been with cushions. She did not fancy the man covered intermittently by big black rugs. | 
made that Alberta had the makings of a won Cyril; he was too much like her dancing partner On the walls a gay pageant of lords and ladies, 
derful voice. At once Darcy, the artist, became in Cuba. The particular devil that Alberta had the work of a great French painter, presented 
insanely jealous, and what other feelings he seen now in the eyes of so many men looked at a curiously modern version of ancient Spain. 
might have had toward Alberta completely — her through his politely veiled gaze. “My father was a matador,” remarked 
vanished upon the realization that she had the “What a beautiful room!” she said, wishing Alberta. zl 
superior voice. One day, when she returned _ to be impersonal. Cyril looked down at her, startled. ‘I didn’t i 
to the Pension, she found he had packed and “T’ve noticed that myself in the last ten min- know matadors were ever grandees,” he said. } 
departed, leaving on the pillow a brutal note — utes,” replied Cyril. Sometimes his taste for ‘‘And he must have been a grandee at the very 


announcing that he had a wife and two children 
in England, that the Florida ceremony had 
been faked, and to forgive and forget him. 

A few months later, after a serious illness, 
came the final act to Alberta’s Milanese 
tragedy—the loss of her golden voice. A cabaret 
offer from Havana seemed a possible antidote to 
her suffering and she sailed shortly, taking with 
her Sandro, the tiny bus-boy of the Pension 
Benoni, her avowed knight and devoted slave. 
Two years after /.lberta’s arrival in Cuba, 





philandering got the better of his splendid rea- 
soning powers for a moment; but he never let 
it run away with him. 

“Let me be your friend, my dear,” he said. 
“Tt’s a difficult position, arriving like this 
among people you don’t know. Especially,” 
he laughed, ‘when one’s mother-in-law dances 
the Charleston. Let me help you where I can.” 

Alberta looked at him again; it was rather 
nice of him to want to help her, she thought, but 
caddish to laugh at Mollie. 





least, Donna Alberta.” 
“He wasn’t,” said Alberta. “My grand- 
father on my mother’s side was a clown.” 


HIS time Cyril burst into a laugh. “ You're 
having me on,I see. But you’re very amus- 
ing. Keep it up and you will be a huge success 
in a place where every once in a while people 
find out that they can’t live by whisky alone. 
Let me show you the tea pavilion.” 
The tea room was done in red lacquer and 
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“Dick and Alberta had escaped from the camera- 


men, and raced at full speed across the sands.” 








gold; heaps of thick cushions piled high along 
one wall served instead of chairs. Their colors 
ranged through luscious orange and pinks and 
vermilions, to strident greens and daring blues. 
Cyril threw open another door. Dim pictures 
hung high above the paneling of dark wood. 
There was no table visible in the center, though 
Spanish chairs stood against the wall. Cyril 
touched a button. “Stand where you are,” 
he said. Suddenly a section of the polished 
floor detached itself, dropping downward like 
a trap-door. There rose in its place, fully 
laden, a magnificent table, decked with flowers 
and a lace cover. 

“It’s a copy of one that Louis XV. used for 
his petits soupers. It isn’t really set, you see. 
We are dining out to-night.” Alberta had 
gasped; the whole thing was like the Arabian 
Nights. 

All at once Cyril turned to Alberta, facing 
her. “I don’t know who you are, or where you 
came from, and you don’t know me from Adam, 
but I can help you and you can help me; if you 
are wise you will believe me. Shake on it! 
Is it a bargain?” He stretched out his hand. 


Alberta was not especially fond of bargains 
which she did not thoroughly understand. She 
realized, however, that it would be impolite to 
decline any offer of friendship. A voice at her 
elbow obviated the necessity of her giving him 
her hand. 

“Tt’s too disgusting that we should be going 
out to-night,” said Mollie. ‘I’m sure we'd all 
far rather stay here and chat. And I simply 
loathe leaving you, even though Dick... . ” 

“But I telephoned the Moxons that we were 
bringing Miss Varley and Dick.” Cyril had 
done nothing of the kind, but he intended to in 
a few minutes. The more they made this 
affair of Dick’s irretrievable, the better for his 
own prospects. The Moxons’ was to be a 
huge dinner. Palm Beach hospitality was 
elastic; besides Polly Moxon had a faible for 
him; he knew she would not refuse him. Dick 
looked at him gratefully. Ordinarily he would 
have resented the implication of power and 
proprietorship in Cyril’s manner. But in this 
emergency he was glad of his help. 

“That’s awfully white of you, Maidstone,” he 
remarked. 




















His conversation with his mother in the 
boudoir had not enlightened her very much 
about Alberta. He had related briefly that 
she had studied singing in Milan with the 
great Ceretti, and had unfortunately over- 
strained her voice. He added that she had 
once posed to Carlion for a portrait—lots of 
musical students did that sort of thing in order 
to earn money for lessons. Dick had always 
known how to manage his mother, who could 
stand disagreeable truths only in homeo- 
pathic doses, small enough to digest and forget 
as soon as swallowed. 

“Jim says she was always a favorite with 
Mrs. Carlion, and used to come to tea and 
luncheon at the house constantly,” he told 


her. And Mollie had seized with avidity 
upon this reassuring account of Alberta’s 
status. A glance and a word had shown 


her to be more than presentable. She was 
even disquietingly lovely in her plain, dark 
frock, and her voice and inflection had been 
perfect. 

“We mustn’t keep you any longer, Alberta,” 
she said. “I may (Continued on page g7) 
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Here is a veritable magic casement in the penthouse of Mrs. 
Henry Wolff, in East Seventy-second Street, New York. 
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BY DOROTHY DRAPER 
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T IS an ill wind indeed that blows no good to anyone. And soit happens that some 
of the winds which have been blowing for the past four or five years about the tops 
of our pinnacled apartment houses have borne the seeds of gardens of the sky. 

There was a time when those same winds sighed drearily over flat wastes of tar and 
gravel, or hissed above hot red painted tin. It is even reported that many a doughty 
little gale has buffeted the square bleakness of the head of an elevator shaft, a water 
tank or the grim dwelling of an ancient janitor. 

But now all is changing and the puzzled breezes frolic upon a magic terrane. Some 
say the architects took a tip from the pigeons sunning themselves peacefully on lofty 
cornices, that hung like miniature terraces above the city. Others maintain that the 
building department, striving to curb our citizens’ ambition to reach the moon, 
invented setbacks. My own belief is that, as goldfish in a too crowded bowl suck 
eagerly at the surface of their watery universe, the cliff dwellers of Manhattan are 
coming up for air. 

But whatever the cause of this development, there is in this amazing city an ever 
extending system of parks and gardens which the pedestrian knows naught of, for it 
“A land where itis always afternoon.” Happy,lan- hangs aloft above his busy, care-filled head. 
guid hours may be spent in this enchanting garden It was found that landscape architects could be just as useful in laying out a roof- 
atop one of New York’s high apartment houses. garden as a terrestrial one. Every one knew of course that (Concluded on page 110) 








The stone flagging adds much to the beauty 
of this roof-garden in America’s metropolis. 
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“* Turnbull!’ answered my hero, ‘I’ve the strongest possible objection to the * pretty” girl.’” 
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EGGY did what she could for me. She 

even tried to coach me a little some- 

times. “You have to meet the men 
half-way,” she urged. 

“T know. But I can’t. 
after men.”’ 

“Oh, no—and you shouldn’t! Entice them 
to run after you—that’s the idea. Then run 
away, but not so fast that the clever things 
can’t catch you!”’ She laughed disrespect- 
fully. 

But one can’t learn things like that. One 
has to be born that way. 

I hesitated, ‘‘that I liked a 
What 


I simply can’t run 


“Suppose, ” 
well, a man, and wanted to show it. 
should I do?” 

“Do?” 

“T mean—how should I let him know. 
Should I—say something?” 

“Say something! I should say not. Look at 
him twice and squeeze his hand once—/ie’d 
understand! But, Pearl, if you like a man the 
last thing you should do is to let him know it.”’ 

“Ts it?’ I asked, looking at her in astonish 
ment. 

“T wish I had eyes the size of yours,’’ re- 
marked Peggy, frowning. ‘What were we 
saying? Oh, yes! If you like a man never pay 
any attention to him. Flirt with everybody 


else in sight until he gets so furious that he 
makes up his mind that he wi// cut them out. 
Then you’ve got him. 
him think you’re interested. 
*“Doesn’t it?”’ 
“Oh, Pearl, what a dumbelle you are!” 


But never, never let 
It doesn’t do.”’ 


ao 
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remarked Peggy, getting restive. ‘Why 
should I have to teach you these things? 
You’re fifteen minutes older than I am!” 

Peggy is my twin, not pretty, and doesn’t 
need to be. Our voices are just alike and we’ve 
both got awfully good figures—straight and 
flat as ironing-boards with no beastly curves!— 
but otherwise we’re as different as chalk and 
cheese. Where I have a dead-white skin tinged 
with a theatrical rose-pink she is creamy and 
freckled. And though she makes up every five 
minutes she looks natural and I don’t. 

Oh, what an wuznatural looking thing a 
natural complexion is nowadays! 

You'll hear people talk about my “dark, 
Irish-blue eyes with inky, curled lashes!” 
Well, Peg’s are greeny-gray—and more men 
want to look into them in a day than want to 
look into mine in a year. While my hair is jet- 
black with purplish lights and deep, natural 
waves, hers is straight and brown like every- 
body else’s. She scrapes it back and tilts a 
small, black, dollar-thirty-five hat over her 
small, perky face; while I, when I wear a bar- 
gain-table hat look—well, just bargain-table- 
hattv! 


WE BOTH have dazzlingly white teeth; 
but hers are irregular and everybody 
notices them. While mine—mine_ simply 
look false. 

“My dear!” an old cat in the office said to 
me, not long ago, ‘‘why don’t you get your 
dentist to do something to one of your teeth? 
Your set’s so old-fashioned, if you don’t mind 
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my saying so—really good dentists never make 
them like that nowadays!” 

You see! 

Oh, enough about me and my looks! Let’s 
get on with the story. 

Peggy and I were left orphans at an early 
age. We went to business college and got 
through at sixteen; but Peg was ever so much 
sharper than I and got a better job. 


WASN’T much good at games. But Peg 

was a born sport. She could swim like a seal 
and beat everybody at tennis and even run a 
car—a traveling salesman taught her once. 
He said she was “‘some girl” but I was “‘just a 
dumbelle’’; and that’s about what everybody 
else thought. 

At dances the men would ask to be introduced 
tome. But they always took Peggy home and 
called on her afterwards. 

Even our names were unfair. 

Our mother meant to call her child Margaret 
if it was a girl. So when we were twins 
Peggy was Peggy and I was Pearl. 

Pearl! 

And that just expresses it. I look like a Pearl. 
I look like the heroine of an Early Victorian 
novel where the heroine has raven locks and 2 
marble brow and a haughty bearing. While 
Peg looks like a Peg; like a peppy, cute, little 
after-the-war sport. 

Well—when we were eighteen something 
happened. 

Our Aunt Jane, the only rich relative we 
had, died and left us a thousand dollars each 
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“A flash of lightning showed me a mass of seething water and jagged 


rocks, gray cliffs—and clinging to the latter a small male figure.” 


and some furniture. So we decided to store 
the furniture and go abroad. 

Everybody said we were very silly but we 
didn’t care. We wanted to be silly. When are 
you to be silly if not at eighteen? 

We didn’t say so to one another, but deep, 
deep down I know we both had the same wish— 
to meet somebody perfectly wonderful on the 
trip and get married. 

Isn’t that everybody’s wish? 

Even the Old Cat’s. I was so surprised 
when she looked up from her desk one day, and 
said 

“So you girls are going to Europe. Good! 
Mind you get a man there, both of you! 
Marriage is the only life for a woman.” 

I gasped and the rest of the girls groaned 
and jeered. But Peg said with her usual 
sauciness—“Oh, I’m quite ready to get all the 
men in Europe and America too if I can. But 
I'm thankful I’m not tied to one.” 


“Are you?” snapped the Old Cat. “I’m 


not. “I'd like to be tied to something even if it 
was only a fool. 


Some one to care whether you 








lived or died, some one to cook for and worry 
over and scold and mother. What is there in 
life for a business spinster? Only slaving and 
loneliness and homelessness—and a solitary 
death to look forward to.”’ 

There was a short silence in the office. 

“Well, buck up, old dear!” exclaimed Peg, 
her usual pep a little dashed. ‘“‘I’ll bet some- 
thing’ll turn up.”’ 

“Not happiness!”” said the Old Cat dis- 
tinctly. And she turned and started in to 
pound her typewriter, with a face like a nut- 
cracker. 

No sermon I ever heard in all my life im- 
pressed me like that. Oh, thought I, I must 
get married. Spinsterhood might be all right 
for rich girls or people with careers, but for a 
dumbelle like me marriage was the only life. 

That’s why I started asking Peggy’s advice. 
But it didn’t do me any good, for I couldn’t do 
the things she said. 

How could one squeeze a man’s hand? 
how could one entice people? 

Peggy did. But then she always has some 


And 





cheerful impertinence on the tip of her tongue 
and never has to stop to think what to say next, 
the way Ido. Oh, how silly it is, the way books 
go on about the pretty sister being the one men 
fall in love with! Peg’s had four proposals 
already as well as half a dozen half ones; but 
I’ve had—exactly none at all. 


Sometimes I think I'll drown myself. But 
that’s another thing—I’m a coward. I never 


could nerve myself up to it. 

Oh, dear! 

Well—things were just as usual on the boat. 

I was seasick all the way over. But Peggy 
ate three good meals and danced every night 
and was “the life and soul of the party,”’ they 
all said. 

The men were all making dates with her 
when I got up. I overheard some of them 
saying they always preferred a plain girl to a 
pretty one because she was so much more un- 
selfish and agreeable. They seemed to think 
it was selfishness that made me be seasick in- 
stead of going to dances. 

It was just the same (Continued on page 94) 
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PREMEI BERNARD et CIE BEER 
This spectator-sports costume is correct in every detail. It 
, , is of beige kasha, the collar of beige and white fox. The white 
a J ati J ( [ / Georgette blouse is covered with beige and rose stitching. Premet. 
marl ¢ porls olhes 
The unusual mounting of this skirt gives it suppleness. It is 


J l. / / ( / ' / ) [. made of a sort of wool canvas, in red and white and beige, and is 
~— ainil 4 fs } se of similar weave. yyard e ‘os 
C- vole 1eC on / 1¢e * Jo mo inks worn with a tricot blouse of similar weave. Bernard et Cie. 


Exceedingly adaptable for golf is this dark blue wool jersey 


(/ ) . / al LS . suit, worn with a blue and white striped blouse. The coat is 
al e L¥=teS . Jains 


belted at a low waist-line in back only. The designer is Beer. 
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PAUL CARET 


Paul Caret stripes the jumper and inverted plait of this gray 
mouslikasha with rows of red, white, and blue silk. A chemi- 
selte of the fabric laces with gray ribbon, at a V_ neck-line. 


This dark green tricot is so closely knit that it appears to be a 
woven material. Lighter green lines are introduced into the 
weave to blend with the light green jersey jumper. From Yteb. 


This suit of dark blue, light blue, and black tweed is from Yteb, 
An interesting variation is the horizontally striped skirt and 
vertically striped coat with a champagne angora jersey blouse. 
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IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMERTIME 


AMrolling iheaiie lhe Hhnihe a ol vtle Old New Dork 
Bofore they all hiv€ ‘ie oe Mii 


N THE short space of ten years, New York has changed 

from what its residents then knowingly dubbed it—*‘the 

best summer resort in America’’—into one that is indis- 
tinguishable from a bouillabaisse containing, as its outstanding 
ingredients, the Matteawan Insane Asylum, the Great K. and 
A. Train Robbery and the Rahway Boiler Works, with over- 
tones of the Atlanta Penitentiary and a Cecil de Mille moving- 
picture. Once, and not so long ago as the great clock ticks, a 
city of summertime gaiety and charm, it has become a mere 
sizable suburb of Coney Island, noisy, garish, smelly, merce- 
nary, epileptic and, deep within its heart, sad and homesick 
for the days and, more importantly, the nights that are gone. 

Those were the days and the nights before the amalgamated 
forces of ugliness, presently so dominant in the Republic, laid 
the trail of powder that was to blow up the metropolis as a 
trysting place with all those little pleasures that are ever, and 
must ever be, identified with a metropolis, since the metropolis 
of any nation is a nation’s playground. It is always, in a sense, 
an institution more or less apart from the rest of the country, 
a gala oasis in the democratic or monarchical desert, where the 
lights are brighter, the laughter louder, and the paint redder. 
Take away the gay spirit of a nation’s key city and you take 
away the nation’s silver rattles, Chinese lanterns, and colored 
balloons. The forces to which I have alluded have succeeded 
in doing that very thing to us. To them, all pleasures, however 
guileless, are the devil’s snares. Wine, women, and song are, 
in their minds, writ large in that gentleman’s little red book. 
A bottle of even California claret is an evil; a girl who would 
ride around Central Park with a boy after dark is a hussy; a 
Strauss waltz, save it be played before 2 A. M., is a malignant 
thing and to be avoided as the black cholera. Human nature is 
vile; the younger generation is vile; Hell is paved with playing- 
cards, one-piece bathing-suits, blondes, German comedians, 
cabinets particuliers, pocket flasks, taxicabs with window 
blinds, and stationary automobiles. What is amusing is neces- 
sarily ugly; beauty lies only in unhappiness. 

In winter, when the heart of man is chilled, all this doesn’t 
matter so much. But when spring oozes warmly green into 
summer and the heart of man figs itself out in bright hues, it 
matters a great deal. And it has mattered a very great deal to 
New York and to all who once found there a release of the spirit 
on the soft, caressing evenings of the year. 

As is always the case when moralists seek to better their 


fellow men by compulsion, those fellow men, like small boys ever, 
are wont to finger their noses and to behave in a way that they 
would never have behaved had they been left alone. As a 
result, one finds summertime New York to-day to be vulgar 
where once it was charming, and shabbily sneaky where once 
it was forthright and engagingly innocent. In place of the 
quiet roof-gardens where one might dawdle away the evenings 
over a harmless silver fizz, we now have a lot of dirty speak- 
easies hidden away in garages where dyed rat-poison is on tap. 
In place of the cool and breezy window-tables of Delmonico’s 
and Sherry’s, with small string orchestras playing softly, we 
have now a Tin-Pan Alley racket in miserable and stuffy 
hide-aways, or over-decorated, overly-palmed hotel restaurants 
whose superficial layers of cretonne can’t quite conceal their 
essential plush spirit, or loud, hot Broadway dogholes posturing 
feebly as French supper clubs. On the site of the old beer- 
gardens, where once one might sit under the trees and sip a 
seidel to the strains of “‘ Rosen aus dem Siiden,” and mayhap, 
if one was so minded, negotiate such a Schweitzer cheese sand- 
wich as had never been seen this side of the Léwenbraukeller, 
there is now either a movie house grinding out mother-love and 
cowboy films or a rotisserie with a window full of yellowed veal 
loafs spinning ’round and trying to persuade the passers-by that 
they are chickens. Small wonder that Victor Herbert and 
Jim Huneker died before their time! 

Gone is the little terrace of the Beaux Arts, overlooking 
Bryant Park. There, on that cool little terrace, with the stars 
free from electric interruption by mechanical piano, cigaret, 
and chewing-gum signs, Richard Harding Davis and Bob 
Collier and John Fox, Jr., and all their cronies were wont to 
gather over the juleps and improve their souls. Gone is the 
awninged terrace of the Knickerbocker that looked down upon 
a Broadway free from tin pianos rattling away at tin tunes, 
dollar-diamond emporiums, Chinatown sucker-buses, orange- 
ade stands, hot-dog wagons, and pseudo-Danish pastry eating- 
houses. There Booth Tarkington and George Ade and Peter 
Dunne sat and ate Charlie’s hors d’wuvres by the hour and listened 
to the violins sing Lehar and were able quietly to drink their 
bottle of Sauterne without fear of the wrath of God and the 
federal police. Gone are Martin’s with its marble tables (it 
died when Volstead began teething), and the nights when one 
might sit at tables on the grass at the Casino in Central Park, 
and while the time away over a (Concluded on page 106) 

















Rich vegetable nutriment in this 
delicious Pea Soup! 


ic is a wise mother who serves good 
pea soup as a regular dish on her table, 
not only for the sake of her children but 
for every one in the family. 


Campbell’s Pea Soup is pure, rich, 
wholesome vegetable food—the kind of 
food that contributes so much to rosy, 
vigorous health. Sweet delicious peas 
are blended by Campbell’s in a smooth 
puree, with golden country butter and 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP 


delicate seasoning. A soup that mothers 
can trust for its strict quality and that 
all enjoy for its appealing pea flavor. 
Especially attractive prepared as Cream 
of Pea Soup according to the simple 
directions on the label. 


Here is a soup that betrays its origin 
at the very first taste, for it has the un- 
mistakable touch of the French chefs— 
in Campbell’s Kitchens. 12 cents a can. 
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RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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in France and England. I shall always 
remember Westminster Abbey as the 
place where three men wanted to sit 
next Peggy—and the one who couldn't, 
sat next me and sulked! I shall always 
think of the Louvre as the place where 
Peggy got lost somewhere with the nicest 
man in the party and finally turned up, 
flushed and laughing, owning that they 
had run away together to have tea. 
Little things perhaps, but they’re not so 
little when you’re eighteen! 


E WERE to stay in Italy for a 

month. But, at three in the 
morning, as the Rome express stopped at 
the frontier on the Italian side of the 
Mount Cenis tunnel, I awoke. And, 
when I lifted up the blind, I saw a great, 
ice-white wall of mountains towering up. 
From giant buttresses of black rock to 
delicate pinnacles of ice, soaring away, 
away up, I looked; away, away up, miles 
and miles, as it seemed, into a sky, 


darkly, beautifully blue. Oh! how 
wonderful it was! The stars! And the 
frosty, towering icicles piercing the 


cloudless sky! And the silence. And the 
vastness. Oh, I wanted so to go to 
Switzerland! It just seemed as if I could 
be happy there! 

So I went. I didn’t give anyone a 
chance to stop me. As soon as we reached 
Italy I left a note saying where I was 
going and that I would join them later, 
bought a ticket, re-checked my trunk— 
and went to Chamonix. 

How well I remember that moment 
when the snow-ridges and _ glittcring 
peaks swung into view, when the Glacier 
des Bossons shot out a tongue of blue 
ice almost to the edge of the railway track, 
and when at last the train stopped at 
Chamonix. 


BREAKFASTED alone in the hotel, 

staring gluttonously at ice-peaks and 
sharp spires of rock, and marvelous, glitter- 
ing sunshine flooding everything. Then I 
went to my room and fell asleep, for I was 
very tired. 

When I awoke I had a bath and dressed 
in my best pale-blue silk with ruffles of 
deep lace and one great gilt rose on my 
{eft shoulder. My face was flushed with 
sleep; my eyes shone; my hair waved 
fascinatingly in purplish points about 
my forehead. I couldn’t help knowing I 
looked my very best. I felt happy. 

I went down-stairs. 

“What a fool I had been to come to 
Switzerland at all!” I thought, an hour 
later 

And oh, how miserably I hated them 
all. They thought I was shabby and 
stuck-up and—different! and the worst of 
it was I knew they were right. I didn’t 
belong with girls of my own age or boys 
either. I couldn’t seem to speak their 
language 

And my clothes were all wrong! 

Here I’d come down in my best pale- 
blue silk that I had got in the sales and 
had found them rigged up in the plainest 
and sheerest of sports-clothes. How was 


I to know? But it made me look so 
silly! 

My hair too! Their plainly dressed, 
little, satiny heads—mostly brown or 
drab!—made mine look—oh, so des- 


perately conspicuous! 
And then He came. 


HAT was the end of everything for me. 

He dashed in, smothered from head to 
heels in a great fur coat, his fair head bare, 
his tanned cheeks flushed from the cold. 
And all the little girls in their smart, 
shaggy, little skirts and low-heeled shoes 
and immaculate white silk and linen 
smocks crowded about him with cries of 
welcome, chattering and laughing and 
making merry. He was just back from 
one climb and was preparing for another; 
they could all talk of nothing else. It 
appeared that he was a famous climber. 
Well, it was impossible for me even to 
follow their conversation, so I crept off 
and hid, waiting a chance to sneak up- 
stairs. I wish I hadn’t, for it was 
because of that that the worse thing be- 
fell me. 


OU see, I was sitting in a little alcove 

behind an artificial palm where no 
one could see me. And he strolled up with 
a friend and they stood talking and 
lighting cigarets and discussing the day’s 
sport; and presently the friend’s voice 
said quite eagerly: 

“And who was the little outsider, 
Hume? Did you notice her? All fixed 
up with lace and frippery she was, but her 
profile was positively Grecian. Those 
great, loose, soft waves of night-black 
hair deepening into purple at her white 
temples—beautiful! Did you notice?” 

Then I heard his voice—deep and rich 
and somehow beautiful like mournful 
music of a master. And this is what he 
said. 

“Notice her? Rather. Couldn’t fail to 
notice that mop of touched-up hair, all 
marceled and puffed out—so odd-looking, 
when all the other girls wear theirs slicked 
back with vaseline.” 

My heart went down, down, with a 
sudden, sick sensation. But the pleasant 
drawling voice answered. 

“Pooh! She was the prettiest little 
filly in the room. Wonder who she is!” 

“Turnbull!” answered my hero, “I’ve 
the strongest possible objection to the 
‘pretty’ girl. Out of date. That one 
would have been all right in the Victorian 
era—a French doll—” 

Their voices grew fainter and fainter. 
I crept miserably out and made my way 
up-stairs. 

Just as he said, the pretty girl is out of 
date. I might as well be dead. And my 
clothes were terrible. 

Oh, why, why couldn’t I have lived in 
Helen of Troy’s day when everybody 
went round draped in a sheet! Then 
perhaps my profile would have done me 
some good. 

I lay in the darkness turning my flushed 
cheeks from side to side on the cooling 
pillow. And suddenly a wonderful idea 
occurred to me. 

I couldn’t skate. 
couldn’t even waltz well. 
climb. 

Anybody could climb. 
courage and a good guide. 

So I would hunt up a good guide to- 
morrow and make the ascent all by my- 
self. And then perhaps he would think 
something of me. He would see I wasn’t 
a French doll. Dolls don’t climb glaciers. 

And so I managed to get asleep at last. 


I couldn’t ski. I 
But I could 


It only took 


H, DEAR; oh, dear! 

ever born? 

And why—oh why—does 
ever climb those dreadful Alps? 

Next morning I hired two guides and 
got the right clothes and everything; 
and that night I went to the chalet that is 
built high up on the southern slope of the 
Aiguille Verte; you have to start from 
there early, early in the morning, you 
know, when you are going on a climb. 

Before dinner I happened to walk along 
the railed balcony in front of the chalet 
just to hear where the roar was coming 
from; and when I looked down I saw a 
precipice, all ice, with glacier streams 
bounding down it and sending up the 
most horrible noise. I put my hands to 
my ears and ran. 

And all night long I dreamed the most 
ghastly dreams. 

I say “all night long” but, as a matter 
of fact, I only slept about three hours. 
They woke me while it was still night 
and—oh dear! shall I ever forget it! I 
never can bear to think about people 
being hanged since that morning; it was 
just like what they go through, poor, 
poor things! Getting up at daybreak and 
everything! 

I want to get over it quickly. I had 
breakfast; then we walked—the two 
guides and I—for about two hours in the 
dreadful, dreadful cold under the stars, 
picking our way along the left bank of the 
glacier; and all the while I kept wonder- 
ing if I had been quite mad even to think 
of doing such a thing. And at last it 
began to get light; and I looked up; and 
as far as I could see was a great straight 
wall of solid ice with black rocks at the 
top and black rocks hemming it in on 


Why was I 


anybody 
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either side—the most perfectly awful 
thing you can possibly imagine. And 
those men actually thought I was going 
up that! 

I felt exactly as if I were going to be 
executed. 

While I was thinking this, one of the 
guides put a horrible rope around my 
waist and then tied it around himself. 
Then the other guide put the other end 
of the rope round himself. My teeth 
began to chatter. I began to wonder if I 
wouldn’t rather be hanged! 

“Now,” said the first man, “we cross 
the glacier. Then we have another 
breakfast. Then we go up the first 
glacier. Then we have more breakfast. 
Then,” he drew in his breath and his eyes 
glittered, “then, mademoiselle, we make 
the climb!” 

I could not speak. I stood roped in 
between those two miserable men, trying 
to assure myself that I was not having a 
nightmare. 

“Twenty feet of rope between each of 
us!” exclaimed the man briskly. ‘Now 
it is time to start. Remember!” he 
lowered his voice impressively, “if you 
make a slip—it may be death for all of us!” 

“Oh, it may, may it?” said I, my teeth 
chattering. “Undo this horrid rope 
just as quickly as ever you know how— 
and take me back. I’m going to Italy!” 

The guides looked at me, their stupid 
mouths wide open, their eyes almost 
frightened. 

“Take it off!” I shrieked, stamping my 
foot. ‘Take it off! Do you hear me? 
I won’t climb that dreadful thing. I 
won't, I won’t, I won't!” 


HAT night I left for Italy. Air like 

wine, sun like gold, flowers blooming, 
birds singing, blue sea blazing withinfinite, 
glittering ripples—that was Italy! 

Somehow, though France and England 
had been bad, Italy was worse. I suppose 
because it was so beautiful. And besides 
—I had seen The Man! 

I tried not to think about him. 

Peggy, as usual surrounded by a gay 
crowd, tried to drag me in. But 
usual !—it wasn’t any use. 

I took my solitary way; and, at-night, 
when the rest of them were asieep, my 
pillow knew bitter tears and my heart a 
bitter ache. 

I don’t mean that they weren’t all kind 
tome. They were. But-there’s nothing 
more galling than kindness—sometimes. 

And then He came. 

It was the queerest thing. ,One day, 
when I was sitting on the balcony, I saw 
two men walking over the softly stirring 
lights and shadows which the trees made 
on the luscious grass. And, when they 
came nearer—I saw they were Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Turnbull. 





as 


R. TURNBULL saw me first. He 
jumped; then took off his hat and 
waved it gaily. I did not know whether 
to go and meet them or not; these are 
the things I never do know. SoI sat still; 
and I know they thought I was stiff. 

“Well, well,” commented Mr. Hume 
when he reached the piazza, “this is a 
surprise. Like this better than Cha- 
monix?” 

“About the same!” I said after thinking 
a moment. 

He laughed. “You’re not a very 
enthusiastic tourist, are you?” he said. 
“‘Been doing any Alpine climbing lately?” 
he added solemnly. 

I turned red and I could see the other 
man frown at him. He fidgeted; then 
said hastily: 

“Well, well! and who are all these 
sporty looking folks coming along in 
bathing suits?” 

Behind the hotel where we were staying, 
a dark-green, olive-covered slope led to 
the sea. I heard voices. 

““My sister,” I stammered with dry 
lips and a failing heart. “And some of 
our party.” 

“Oh! You're in a party?” 

“ Yes.” 

With a burst of laughing and chattering 
and shouting they all rushed up on the 
piazza; and J, sick at heart, introduced 
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them. Peg was swinging a tennis racket 
and talking fastest of anybody; her face 
was tanned and her figure hard with 
exercise, and Mr. Hume looked at hes 
with a sort of approval as he caught her 
name. 

“Not Miss—er, Powell’s sister?” he 
asked, looking from her to me. 

“The same. My twin!” responded 
Peg airily. “But she got all the looks 
I should worry. Ever seen the view 
from this end of the piazza, Mr. Hume? 
Worth looking at!” 

Peg had a towel round her neck and her 
hair, still wet and gleaming from the 
water, clung closely to her little head: 
her sharp, irregular teeth, white as my 
own and far, far more convincing, shone 
in the sunlight. 


AS I watched them chatting and laugh- 
ing gaily a terrible dread, a haunting 
fear, a sickening jealousy, took possession 
of me. I turned faint and sick. Oh, if 
he should fancy herl ; 

And he did. 

And Peg—liked him. Her little, vivid, 
greenery eyes turned to emeralds when 
she danced with him; her voice as she 
spoke had a lilt. And, oh—when they 
strolled away together! : 

I would just watch them in silence, 
sick with despair. 

“Did you ever see such a fright as I 
am?” I overheard her asking him gaily 
one day, “and my very own twin looking 
like a blessed little angel all the time. 
Isn’t it too unfair?” 

And he, he said in a voice that sounded 
gruff and harsh as if he were restraining 
himself, 

“Rather have your looks than hers 
any day!” 

Oh! Oh! 

Peg answered in a little prim, mis- 
chievous way which she _ sometimes 
affected—mimicking his English accent— 

“My deah!” 

I felt something in the air—something 
electric. In another moment—but just 
then a band of laughing, chattering young 
people tore breathlessly up and in- 
terrupted. And I was saved—that time! 


UT from then on IT knew that he was 

falling in love with Peg. 

Somehow it was like watching a fire 
being kindled under me—the fire that was 
destined to put me to death. 

I remember so well the day things 
carre to a head. 

Mr. Hume was going to the golf links 
for a game and Peg and I walked there 
with him. I knew they didn’t want me, 
and felt dreadfully in the way. But I 
didn’t know how to excuse myself. Sol 
walked on in silence while they chattered 
—or, rather, Peg chattered and Mr 
Hume laughed at everything she said 
They were talking, I remember, about 


some man who was the only bachelor | 


left in the village and about how all the 
girls were trying to marry him. 
“Which one will he decide upon, do 
you think?” queried Peg, idly. 
None of them!” 
Mr. Hume’s mouth set like a steel trap. 
“No man,” he added vigorously, “evel 
marries a woman who deliberately tres 
to entice him.” 
The right side of Peggy’s face was 
turned to Mr. Hume with, I knew, a0 
expression of respectful interest. But 


: , Pee 
the left eye, which he couldn’t see, winked J 


at me. “<a 

“He snubs them all in turn,” continued 
Mr. Hume, “and just goes on raising his 
sheep.” : 

“Raising his sheep and repelling his 
admirers,” murmured Peggy. “What 4 
life!” 

“Oh, it might be worse,” 
Hume solemnly. ‘Suppose 
no sheep to raise and no admirers 
repel.” 

“Simply can’t imagine it!” sauced Pegs 
shooting a wicked, green glance at him. 

“Neither can I imagine it—of you: 
said Mr. Hume, very suddenly, and with 
queer, warm note in his voice. “ You little 
witch, you!” 

(Concluded on page 96, 
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BODIES #4, FISHER 
of New DESIGN 


Each year the motoring public keenly antici- 
pates the new car announcements of General 
Motors—no less for the new splendor of the 
latest Fisher Bodies than for the finer perform- 
ance of the chassis. 


The Fisher Body Corporation is proud to offer 
its newest designs and improvements on the 
splendid new chassis now commanding the pub- 
lic interest. 


This year, Bodies by Fisher attain new heights 
of perfection—in beauty of line and finish, in 
luxurious roominess, in artistry of appointment, 
in staunchness and safety of construction. 


It is indeed gratifying that such universal public 
preference attaches to those cars in every price 
class which bear the emblem—Body by Fisher. 
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Then all at once he remembered me; 
me, the statuesque, raven-haired, violet- 
eyed sister whom the books would show 
haughtily spurning all the men in sight. 
And he added in an altered voice, 

“Your sister’s quite a siren, isn’t she, 
Miss Pearl?” 

I tried hard to think of something 
funny and cute to say, something that 
would make him laugh, the way he 
laughed at Peggy’s speeches. But all I 
could think of to say was— 

““Y-y-yes.” 

He looked at me sharply and I saw 
that he thought I was jealous. But Peg 
just laughed and started to chase butter- 
flies. Didn’t he dart after her, just! I 
marched on with my usual stately mien, 
my classic head in the air, wondering ii I 
couldn’t drown myself. After all it couldn’t 
hurt much more than this. 


WE LEFT him at the golf links. And 

as we went home something broke 
inside me and I suddenly started to tell 
the truth to Peggy. I began telling her 
what I thought of her enticing people 
and all that, and how rotten I thought it 
all was. Something like that. And, when 
I stopped for lack of breath, Peggy’s 
voice, each note distinct and hard, fell 
on my hot brain and sick heart like 
drops on water. 

“Now, Pearl, you listen tome. Though 
you’re my twin you've always been 
jealous of me. I’ve tried to be nice to 
you, but it wasn’t any use. And now you 
choose to take a fancy to the very nicest, 
best-off, interestingest man we've run 
across and just because he likes me best 
you're going to sulk. Well, sulk then! 
You’re not going to get him. In the first 
place, you couldn’t; he likes me. Oh, 
what’s the use of talking! I think he 
means to propose; but even if he doesn’t 
I’m going to make him. So there now!” 

““Peggy—he’s the only man I ever 
cared about in all my life.” 

“Bosh! Shucks! Gammon! One 
man’s much like another man; it’s only 
the income that matters. And his is fine 
—I’ve taken the trouble to find out.” 

I turned blindly and left her. 

“Where are you going?” 
after me. 

I didn’t answer; just rushed along. 

“Oh, all right! I want a walk, too. 
But I'll go in the other direction if you 
don’t want my company.”’ 

Whistling blithely she turned away. 

How far I went I don’t know. Day 
passed. Then night came—stars—black, 
wild clouds that whirled about the sky. 
And still I ran sobbing, and climbed the 
steep cliffs, and fell and cut my knees 
and my hands and got up and went on 
again. I was like a driven thing; I 
couldn’t bear to stop. 

All at once I noticed that the night air 
was curiously hushed and sultry as 
though it were waiting for something. 

And then—then I came to my senses. 

There was going to be a storm. 

Oh, you don’t know how terrified I 
am of storms. I could never bear to be 
alone in one. And here I was, miles 
from home, in a desolate place half-way 
up a mountain of cliffs, wild sky above, 
wild water underneath! No one knew 
where I was. No one would know where 
to find me. I was alone—lost! 

Sobbing frantically in my terror I looked 
up—down—all about me. Noshelter—no 
human habitation anywhere. But at least 
there were crevasses in the cliffs—caves 
that ran far back. I started searching— 
and just then came a growl like the growl 
of an infuriated bull and a wicked spurt of 
lightning. I screamed—lI tore headlong 
into the nearest cave; I flung myself face 
downward and put my fingers in my ears. 


she called 


OW long—oh, how long I lay there! 
But at last—oh, heaven of relief!— 
through the black, bleak night, the 
howling tempest, came a voice. 
*“Hal—loa! MHalloa there!” 
His voice! Hume's voice! 
cry I rushed to the edge of 
trying to pierce the darkness. 
A flash of lightning showed me a mass 
of seething water spattered everywhere 


With a 


the cave 


THE DUMBELLE 


(Concluded from page 94) 


by heavy rain-drops—jagged rocks— 
gray cliffs—and, clinging to the latter, a 
long way off, a small male figure, terrify- 
ingly tiny, etched in black against purple 
clouds. 

“Mr. 
Here!” 

“Good gad! All right, my dear. 
coming. Don’t be frightened.” 

I held my breath, half in terror, half 
in delight. Then a near peal of thunder 
crashed out—right in my ear, it seemed. 
I shricked. 

“Coming, coming! 
ened, dear.” 

He had just started to clamber into 
the cave when another peal sounded and 
a vicious streak of lighting, green as 
phosphorus, lit up his face for a moment. 
He couldn’t see mine. Half mad with 
terror I rushed to his side, flung my arms 
about his neck, buried my face in his 
shoulder. 

He seemed to understand. Holding 
me in a kindly, brotherly embrace that 
was infinitely soothing, he half dragged, 
half carried me to the furthest corner of 
the cave. There he tried to put me down; 
but I, half frantic, clung to him. 

“Don’t leave me,” I implored. ‘‘Hold 
me. Oh, do please keep on holding 
me.” 

“There, there!” he soothed. 
right, child. Just stay quiet.” 

He sank to a sitting posture, still hold- 
ing me. 

““We’ve been out looking for you and 
your sister half the night,” he added. 
“‘Whatever became of you both? Turn- 
bull went in one direction and I in another, 
thinking one of us was sure to find you. 
What’s become of your twin?” 

““We—separated.”’ 

A growl like a cannon shook the cave. 
I shuddered and put my fingers in my 
ears. He held me more closely. 

“Just a storm!” he murmured sooth- 
ingly. ‘Soon be over!” 


Hume!” I shrieked. “Here! 


I’m 


Don’t be fright- 


“Tt’s all 


FOR a long, long time we crouched 

there in silence. The rain pelted the 
sea like a hail of silver bullets; lightning 
flashed; thunder shouted. My head 
remained buried in Mr. Hume’s shoulder. 
And gradually the storm began to abate 
a little. 

“Be brave, dear!” he whispered at 
last. “The worst of it’s over. I'd better 
go and get—”’ 

“Oh, no, no!” 
him. 

“Why there, there!” he comforted, 
patting my shoulder. “Be a sensible girl. 
You see—” 

“T don’t see,” I wailed. 

“Well, but—I—we—that is to sav, we 
—we can’t stay here all night, can we, 
now?” 

“Why not? I like it.” 

“Oh—dearest child! . . . but it’s im- 
possible, you know!” 

“TI think it’s very comfortable.” 

“But—your reputation!” 

“What's that?” 

“You'd lose it.” 

“How could it bother me to lose what I 
never knew I had?” I asked him, pleased 
to find myself talking so easily and 
naturally, just like Peggy. “It’s only 


I screamed, clinging to 


you I care about. And I have you— 
haven’t I?” 
He muttered something to himself 


about it being more than anybody could 
possibly be expected to stand—and sud- 
denly kissed me. And then—would you 
believe me!—he started all over again 
about having to go. 

“Oh, if you go I can’t bear it!” I cried, 
clinging to him. ‘Don’t do it, darling— 
please don’t. You don’t know how I love 
you.” My voice broke ona sob. “I’ve 
never had anything,” I wept, “she’s 
had it all. If she gets you, too, I'll die. 
And she will—I know she will!” 
“Of course, she won’t!” 


His voice, reassuring and_ strong, 
sounded in my ear. 
“Of course, she won’t. Don’t you 


believe it for a moment. I’ve always 
liked you best. Didn’t you know that?” 

I was silent with ecstasy. His words 
tinkled in my ears like fairy bells. 


Was it—could it be—true? 

I crouched there in the darkness, my 
eyes hidden against his breast—I didn’t 
mind anything. Not even the lightning, 
flashing calcium-green through the cave, 
or the brutal thunder. I wouldn’t have 
cared if I’d died. But I didn’t. It was 
the storm that died. 

Bit by bit, it resolved itself into a 
steady, sweeping crash of rain-drops 
clattering into the swollen sea below. 
Bit by bit, my eyes grew heavy. 

I drowsed lazily, luxuriantly; I all but 
slept; then I thought of something. 

“Mr. Hume!” I mumbled. 

“Call me Tex, kiddy. It’s what I was 
always called at school.” 

“Tex, then! Tell me—didn’t you 
really, really, like my sister best?” 

“No, never! Don’t be ridiculous, 
Peggy, darling!” 

My heart stopped beating for a mo- 
ment; then raced on madly. “Peggy, 
darling! Peggy, darling!” 

“T can’t gainsay the beauty of those 
very remarkable eyes,” he went on 
grimly. ‘‘But I don’t care for these very 
pretty girls. Never did!” 

““You—don’t!” I gasped incoherently. 

“No. I like a girl for other reasons.” 

“Wh—what reasons?” 

He laughed a little shamefacedly. 
“Well—if you must have it then—I’m a 
real man. And I want a real woman. 
Not a soulless doll! I want some one 
who’s capable of loving me as I love her— 
with intensity, to the exclusion of every- 
body else. Till to-night I wasn’t quite 
sure of you, darling—I admired your 
gaiety, your wit, your wildness—but I 
never was certain that my Peggy wasn’t 
a hard, bright, little pebble like herpretty, 
empty sister. But—after to-night!” 

“You seem to dislike my sister,’ I 
hazarded in a flat, cold voice. 

“Don’t care much about her to tell the 
truth. Now Turnbull—” 

“Oh, never mind Turnbull!” I wailed 
despairingly. “Say you love me—say it, 
say it! Even if only for to-night!” 

“But I do, darling!” he said, surprised 
and touched. “I love your dear, funny 
little face a thousand times more than I do 
her faultless profile and touched-up locks.” 

“They aren’t touched up,” I said ina 
low voice. 

“Well they look it—and that’s just as 
bad!” 

Then, clasping me more closely in the 
darkness, he kissed me, lightly and 
violently at once. 

“Was she jealous of her pretty sister!” 
he laughed, releasing me. ‘Take that— 
and that! Now do you believe that I 
only love my Peggy?” 

“Oh, yes—yes!” I gasped; and burst 
into tears. 

He did not ‘kiss my tears away” the 
way they do in books. He dried my eyes 
with a huge pocket handkerchief that 
smelt of tobacco and shaving soap and 
said, ‘There! There!” 

And I closed my eyes and made up my 
mind to live in this one hour and forget all 
the rest. 


HEN I awoke, brilliant sunshine 

was flooding the entrance to our 
cave. The skies outside were so blue, the 
rain-washed leaves and grass so green, 
that I blinked and rubbed my eyes. 
Memory came rushing back. 

Tex was leaning against the hard wall, 
almost upright and fast asleep. His arms, 
relaxed, had fallen from about me; his 
breating, deep, regular, distended the 
rough trench-coat which he wore. 

I sat, my elbows on my knees, adoring 
him. For one night he had thought that 
he loved me. And now—what? 

He answered that question by waking 
with a start. His eyes, gray-black, thick- 
lashed, stared questioningly at me from 
under the thatch of browny eyebrow. 

“You?” he stammered uncertainly. 
“But then—Peggy! Where’s Peggy?” 

I made no answer. 

His eyes roved about the cave. 
astonished, they returned to me. 

“Tt was you all the time?” 

I knew that it was time for me to go. I 
Tose. 


Then, 


HARPER’S Bizap 

“Wait! Let me think! Where are yoy 
going?” 

Still I did not answer. I raised my 
hands to my loose, flying hair anc pressed 
it down. He stared in amazement. 

And then, what do you think he saiq 

“Your hair!—it’s still curly after al] 


that rain. And your complexion—why 

I never saw you so pink! a 

—YOU!—all the time!” 
I found my voice. 


And it was you 


“Yes. It wasI. And now you know.” 
“Know?” he shouted. “Yes, by gad! 
¥ = > hh ? . 

Ido know. Pearl! 


I halted—quivering, astonished. 
“Come back, I say!”’ he commanded, 
Then, shooting one long arm out, he 
dragged me back. 

“My Pearl!” he said. “My little” 

“*Gollibills!” 

EGGY stood at the door of the cave 

peering in. Over her shoulder peeked 
Mr. Turnbull. 

“There!” she said 
“Didn’t I tell you? 
voices. 

“Three rousing cheers!” exclaimed Mr. 
Turnbull. ‘So we’ve found you at last, 
What on earth’s happened?” 

I looked at Tex. Then I saw a queer 
thing. He, who was always cool and 
scornfully self-possessed, was quite red 
and embarrassed. While I—I, the 
dumbelle, who never had a word to say to 
anybody—/ felt as bold as brass. Able to 
talk too! 

“Why, there’s no mystery about it,” 
I said smiling. ‘I got lost and when the 
thunderstorm came on I climbed in here. 
Then Mr. Hume found me and wanted 
to take me home or get help or some- 
thing—but I wouldn't let him go. 
I was too frightened!” And I smiled 
again. 

_ After that everybody was _ perfectly 
still for a moment. Then Mr. Hume—I 
mean, Tex!—spoke very coldly. 

“Miss Powell has promised to marry 
me.” 

And he took my hand and laid it 
on his arm in a queer, protecting sort 
of way. 

Mr. Turnbull looked quite grave and 
said nothing for a moment. But Peggy, 
after a little gasp, laughed and cried out. 

“Hurrah! We'll have a double wed- 
ding.” 

It was my turn to gasp now. But Peg, 
with her usual audacity, went on. 


triumphantly. 
I knew I heard 


“Yes. Mr. Turnbull just asked me to 
marry him. And I said I’d think about 
it—” 


Tex jumped. I could feel him jump. 

“And I have thought. And I will. 
I’m not going to let my twin get married 
before me even if she is fifteen minutes 
older than I am. So there now!” 

She laughed and looked saucily at Mr. 
Turnbull—twice; and squeezed his hand 
—once. So then I saw how it was done; 
but I didn’t need to know—now. | 

“So that’s the reason you’re marrying 
me, is it?” asked Mr. Turnbull with a 
burst of laughter. 

I held my breath. For, of course, 
I knew it was. But Peg just answered 
carelessly and truthfully the way she 
always does— 

“Of course!” 5 

Isn’t it queer. No one ever believes 
you if you tell the exact truth. Mr 
Turnbull didn’t believe Peggy for one 
moment. And he didn’t believe het 
when she went on with an impish gm. 

“Of course, if I could have landed my 
fine brother-in-law-that-is-to-be ove 
there I’d never have looked at you, Jack. 
But—since I’ve failed to do that—” 

And she looked up at him with her 
little green eyes twinkling. And Mr 
Turnbull looked down at her adoringly. 
And even Tex smiled. I was the only one 
who couldn't. ; 

“Your good, serious, little sister hates 
to hear you lying like that,” whisper 
Mr. Turnbull mischievously. 

“Oh, no,” I stammered hastily. “It— 
it isn’t that. She isn’t lying—I mean 

“Do you think?” broke in Peg airily, 
“that we could have a double wedding 
in about a month?” 
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You must be tired, my 
dear, and I’ve got to take my massage. 
Fortunately the Moxons have dinner at 
the sensible hour of nine-thirty. It helps 
to shorten the evening. 1 he car will 
run you down to. the Carlions a m so 
glad they're old friends—drop Cyril at 
the Poinciana, and bring: Dicky back 
here. I'll call for you at nine forty-five. 
Make her wear her prettiest dress, Dicky 
dear. Au revoir.” She drew about her 
the fluffy mass of lace and chiffon that 
composed her peignoir, and half ran 
across the court, blowing a gay kiss as 
she went. “Altrapel” she called. Now 
that she was dressed she looked far 
younger, Alberta thought, even desirable 
enough to account partly for Cyril, 
though at that, it seemed rather ridiculous. 

Dick dreaded Alberta’s meeting with 
Susan and Carlion. He was not quite 
sure how it would go off, and in effect 
he could see, as they were ushered on 
to the wire-netted, lamp-lighted piazza, 
resembling an ice-box, where Susan, smok- 
ing a cigaret in a long holder, awaited 
them, that her astonishment at sight of 
Alberta held considerable perplexity. 
Alberta, however, was quite without self- 
consciousness. 

“Tt’s Alberta, Alberta Varley. I sup- 
pose your son wrote to you,” she said 
quite simply. “I always remember how 
kind you were, and the Benefit and all.” 


call you that’ 


ER simplicity had given Susan a cue, 
andhermanner, coldly cordial at best, 
was no more frigid than usual. Susan 
hated being behind the times. She was 
astonished, but if this was her friend’s 
idea of a marriage for her son, why should 
she object? The democracy of the pas- 
sions was reconstituting society. This 
arrangement would be no harder for 
people to accept than Mollie’s own pros- 
pective matrimonial venture. Life was 
lived in detached compartments nowa- 
days—a series of lives, really. People 
discarded their former existences as they 
would a chrysalis; marriages were epi- 
sodic, venture and adventure. These 
thoughts passed rapidly across the back- 
ground of Susan’s mind as she talked 
pleasantly, if with a certain caution, 
about their former acquaintance—a 
luncheon, a tea, the Benefit. She did not 
know just how things stood; she would 
have to warn Carlion to be tactful. But 
almost immediately he stepped from the 
long window onto the veranda. He had 
come in from a studio he had improvised 
in the garage and stood for a second, 
peering at the two guests. People often 
thought Carlion physically near-sighted; 
in reality he was mentally far-sighted; 
but the eyes of his mind did not always 
focus on the objects that were nearest to 
other people. In a second, to-night, his 
gaze came back from whatever horizons 
it had been concentrated upon—possibly 
the Rue du Val de Grace where a woman's 
figure bent over a cello.... He held 
out his hand to Alberta. 
_“Why it’s my little Scottish Signorina! 
Names are nothing to me, not even sym- 
Is—was it Alberta? You ought to 
have been Conchita. Our picture, you 
remember—it was bought by the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. ‘La Porte Dérobée,’ I 
called it finally. Well, well, where have 
you been, and how? We may again be 
collaborators,” 


“Gladly,” said Alberta. “And, you 


_ I've still got the three hundred 
oars.” It was as if she had seen him 


yesterday. They met on the old peaceful 
asis of his naturalness and her simplicity. 
If only, she thought suddenly, he doesn’t 
ein to talk about Darcy. ~ 

i Miss Varley is our house guest, Car- 
ion," said Susan, who had been talking 
with Dick. “TI forgot to tell you. She 
’ a great friend of Dick and Mollie.” 

a 00 much the better for Dick and 
Mollie,” said Carlion. He was not 
Interested in detail. 


‘ Would you care to go up to your 
Li ? =e , a 
m: Susan suggested. “Your trunks 


Pema ages ago. If Dick can tear 

umself away... .” 

whit nother was too sweet to me,” 

door “Py Alberta, following Dick to the 

her record scase thank her.” Gratitude for 
¢ception had almost done away with 


EMPTY SHRINES 


(Continued from page 83) 


the disagreeable impression caused by the 
Charleston. 

Dick bounded down the steps, two at a 
time; everything was going surprisingly 


well. There didn’t seem to be any 
particular kick coming. Everybody 
knew all that was necessary now. He 


didn’t see that there was any point in 
going into the Darcy episode. After 
all, that concerned only himself. He 
wished it hadn’t happened, but there 
were plenty of girls right here in his own 
set—Betty Falmouth, for instance, a girl 
who was almost a professional house guest 
at Palm Beach, who always needed silk 
stockings and money to pay her bridge 
debts. Alberta at least had loved hon- 
estly, thought she was married. Alberta! 
He glowed at the thought of dancing 
with her to-night in the moonlight. 


HE Moxons’ party was triplicate—a 

musicale, preceded by a dinner, and 
followed by adance. In this manner, they 
celebrated annually the anniversary of a 
wedding which had meant little or noth- 
ing on his side, save a desire for the power 
that his wife’s fortune would give him, 
and on hers a recognition that being 
married to an able man is the best spring- 
board whence a pretty woman can leap 
gracefully into the social whirlpool. The 
Moxons, Mollie Harvey, the Carlions 
and their friends, scarcely ever frequented 
the more public gathering places in Palm 
Beach, except on very special occasions 
such as a fancy-dress ball at the Ever- 
glades, or the opening of some new club. 
They left them to the less consecratedly 
fashionable, or to benighted persons 
indifferent to boundaries or curious about 
types. 

To-night Polly Moxon intended to out- 
do herself. The moment was favorable. 
Two royalties who really looked like 
royalties were visiting Palm Beach. Last 
year one grand duke had had the ap- 
pearance of a waiter, and there had been 
a princess that resembled a charwoman. 
Besides the royalties, there were so many 
titles on hand that even expert as she was 
she had been obliged to refer to a book 
on etiquette in order to seat her guests 
properly. 


HE immensely long narrow table ran 

the full length of the pergola that 
bordered one side of the patio. Down 
the middle stretched a band of crystal 
grapes, white, green and yellow, illumi- 
nated by an electric wire that passed 
beneath them. From a big, shimmering 
bowl rose a fountain-like jet of champagne 
bathing continuously the  ice-cooled 
peaches that filled it. Polly, in a gown of 
emerald and pearl beads, one arm loaded 
with bracelets, sat in the middle of the 
side of the table. The Prince was on her 
right, on her left the ranking ambassador. 
Opposite her the Prince’s sister, a Grand 
Duchess, was appropriately flanked by 
Moxon, representing big business inter- 
ests of the younger generation, and 
Mr. Cunningham, the leading financier of 
the colony, whose power determined the 
destinies of more countries than any 
reigning monarch. Polly, surveying the 
table, commented mentally that the 
assemblage was of an almost flawless 
quality. 

Of course, there was Cyril Maid- 
stone, he did not really belong—but he 
was accounted for by Mollie’s caprice, 
and his own extraordinary charm. She 
didn’t know anything about Miss Varley, 
but the girl was deliciously pretty, 
though a little odd; and the Senator who 
sat next her seemed so entranced that he 
neglected the terrapin, imported ex- 
pressly from Baltimore. 

The Prince clinched in his perfectly 
good left eye the monocle that had seen 
long service, from the Folies Bergéres 
to the Kunst Theater. In an impeccable 
English accent acquired from a tutor and 
a year at Oxford, he asked: 

“What is the name of that wonderfully 
beautiful girl the second from the end—the 
one with black hair and the white dress?” 

“A Miss Varley,” answered Polly. 
“One of my friends brought her.” 

“* Miss?” commented the Prince. “That 
will not be for long. What a pity— 
Virginity is so attractive.” He had a 


narrow jaw and thick red lips, and was 
rather like Philip IV of Spain. 


“The Prince seems to be taking 
notice,” said a gossipy attaché on 


Alberta’s left when the Senator, finally 
immersed in an unusually fine mayon- 
naise, had released her from the recital 
of the latest Bill he was trying to intro- 
duce on the “floor.” ‘Les rois en exil 
are really a scream, aren’t they? I 
invested in a thousand shares of the new 
development at Deep Sea Turrets to-day 
simply because a firm of promoters have 
got the Prince to sign a contract that he 
will live for a few months each year in 
a villa that they are building expressly for 
him. It’s a great publicity idea. They’d 
commercialize God if they could, you 
know. The house is to be a copy of the 
Prince Waldemar’s palace at Cintra, the 
one where he kept the dancer Serafina de 
Taragona, the one who turned out to be 
a spy. It was in all the papers a few 
years ago.” 

“Won't he find it rather dull over here 
without spies and intrigues and things?” 
said Alberta. 

“Well, better be bored than beheaded, 
you know. There’s a legend that they 
tied his grandmother into a sack and 
threw her into the Bosphorus. I can’t 
see that he ought to miss anything except 
booze, and some such or other will stake 
him to that. Social bootlegging is as 
remunerative as real estate in another 
way. That’s how B. LeRoy Richards 
got into the Social Register. He’s 
the fourth man down from Polly.” 

“The flabby one with the bald head 
that looks like a raw oyster?” 

The young man laughed. ‘The same! 
When he first came down here he picked 
out the less prosperous hostesses—the 
ones with the good New York names, poor 
Knickerbocker bank accounts and no 
looks; the ones who obviously needed 
men for their parties. Every time they 
asked him to dine, he left a case of cham- 
pagne with his card. Crude but effec- 
tual! Every one goes to his parties now, 
and he’s been edged into the snappier sets 
by staking the Hon. Violet Streatham at 
Bradley’s. They say Lady Beeches 
Burnham let him in for twenty thousand 
last month and he paid for having her 
face lifted besides. But he’s a good sport 
and asks for very little by way of interest. 
Personally, I'd want a pousse-café from 
the lovely Violet, but if he can cut in on 
her at the Everglades dances where 
everybody sees him he’s quite happy.” 

“Who is the beautiful woman with 
the gray hair and the triple row of 
pearls?” 

“My dear, that is Mrs. Samuel Cun- 
ningham, familiarly known as the Em- 
press Teresa. Of all the women in Palm 
Beach, she is the wisest at exclusions and 
the kindest in inclusions. I'll introduce 
you to her presently.” 


LBERTA had said very little. She 

sat twirling the stem of her cut- 
crystal champagne glass. She was 
thinking, listening, learning. Stray words 
from the stream of other conversations 
drifted toward her. She did not know 
exactly what she had expected, but she 
was disappointed. She had looked for- 
ward to something more intrinsically 
brilliant, something that would outshine 
the jewels. She looked toward Dick, 
seated between two ponderous ladies, 
carnivorously disposed toward handsome 
young men. He raised his glass to her 
with the hint of a despairing shrug, and 
as she passed him on the way out with the 
other women, he whispered: 

“T’ll be with you in a few minutes. 
I’m darned if I'll lose any more perfectly 
good moonlight.” 

Alberta, somewhat shyly and at a loss, 
entered the big glass-enclosed living-room 
with the other women. Mollie was 
detained by Mrs. Cunningham, who was 
asking her questions about “that ex- 
quisite girl.” Alberta did not quite 
know whether she should wait for her or 
go farther into the room. 

Mollie seemed to have vanished, but 
before she had time to be frightened Dick 
was at her elbow. ‘“‘Come on out into 
the patio,” he said. ‘‘The men will be 
smoking for another half-hour before the 
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show begins, and we don’t want to get 
stuck with any of these old dubs. I see 
you're right in the royal enclosure. What 
did I tell you? Beauty, beauty, my dear. 
That’s all there is to it!” 


HEY slipped out into the garden and 

the moon saw what moons have seen 
and will see as long as they are occupied 
in the lax chaperonage of lovers. 

When the men had finished their cigars 
on the south veranda and had joined the 
ladies in the big central hall, the Prince 
looked vainly about for Alberta. The 
guests for the musicale had begun to ar- 
rive. The footmen were busy finding 
seats for them around the four sides of the 
big patio. Crowds did not interest the 
Prince. He chanced to glance up at one 
of the many balconies of the main house. 
Leaning over it, and looking down into 
the courtyard was the girl in the white 
dress. Quite a magnificent youth stood 
beside her; a bit heavy, perhaps, thought 
the Prince, but beau garcgon nevertheless. 
Not that he cared much about Dick or his 
type. 

A singer, dressed superbly in gold and 
silver cloth, had taken her place by the 
side of the stone-rimmed pool that formed 
a center of the patio. Masses of thick 
dark foliage behind her threw her sump- 
tuous costume into gleaming relief. A 
cleverly manipulated spotlight made her 
glitter “like a jewel from the Griine 


Gewilbe,” thought the Prince, one of 
whose ancestors was Augustus the 
Strong. 


Across the high dome of the tropic 
sky floated an occasional light cloud, veil- 
ing and unveiling the perfect circle of an 
obligingly full moon. Even nature 
seemed always to be posing at Palm 
Beach. 

Assembled in the patio was all that 
Palm Beach could offer of splendor and 
of luxury; the strands of pearls, had they 
been fastened together, might have roped 
the Keys to the mainland; the diamonds 
were sprinkled thickly like the stars in the 
milky way; the women’s brocades, mag- 
nificent as the draperies of Veronese and 
Giorgione, caught the light in their rich 
folds; the women themselves, if the 
Prince had realized it, were the pick, the 
fine flower of the country, selected by 
men with power of purchase, either 
money, position, or superior abilities, 
from every part of the United States. 
To-night, gathered together in one 
glittering bouquet in Polly’s patio, they 
made her soirée the very apotheosis of 
material magnificence. 

During the burst of applause that fol- 
lowed the singer’s first selection, the 
Prince decided that he had completed his 
official duties for the evening. One need 
not go on laying social corner-stones 
indefinitely. He had talked to Dick 
over the liqueurs; he should present him 
to die weisse jungfrau. Slipping from 
behind the column where he had been 
standing, near Mrs. Moxon’s chair, he 
made his way up the outside circular 
staircase that led to the balcony. 

A slightly Teutonic accent sudden- 
ly marred the beauty of his Oxford 
English as he said: “‘Pray present me to 
Miss Varley.” 

The eyes of the guests in the patio 
turned toward the balcony, as the Prince 
bent over Alberta’s hand. Women, who 
had been stealthily preening themselves 
in the hope that the Prince would join 
them after dinner, felt a pang of disap- 
pointment. As an attraction, he was now 
essential to every party; and the wise- 
acres, among his potential hostesses, im- 
mediately decided to use the new girl as 
a bait to secure his presence. Had not 
they heard that she was visiting the 
Carlions? Mentally, they reseated their 
tables for the following week. 


a HAT did I tell you?” said Cyril, 

sitting as usual at Mollie’s feet in the 
shadow of a big palm tree in one corner of 
the patio. ‘The whole thing will take 
care of itself. The girl has class, and we 
should be mad to oppose Dick. Let’s 
stop thinking about them and attend to 
our own affairs. Why can’t we be married 
right here in Florida? It will be much 

(Continued on page 98) 
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nicer to stage a wedding in this beautiful 
climate than in a bleak Long Island 
spring.”” He knew how the spectacular 
would appeal to Mollie. 

Meanwhile the Prince leaned on the 
parapet near Alberta. 

‘‘Many women are pretty, a few are 
beautiful, but one meets only one or two 
in a lifetime who are romantic.” 

Dicky, a little vexed at his interference 
in their téte-d-téte, nevertheless felt a 
thrill of pride at Alberta’s evident success. 
The Prince was not the only man at the 
party that had looked at her admiringly; 
and Dicky knew that men never looked at 
women unless it was to admire. 

The faint admixture of German blood 
in the Prince had given him the Teutonic 
trait of curiosity. He discovered that 
Alberta was partly foreign; he was quite 
delighted about the matador, and dropped 
easily into Spanish, which he spoke as 
fluently as he did every other language, 
ignoring Dicky with patrician rudeness. 

“Tell me more of yourself,” he was 
stroking her fan gently with long tapering 


fingers. The gesture suggested a vicarious 
caress. She wished that she did not 


have the unfortunate gift of awakening 
interests which she was not prepared 
for many reasons to satisfy. 

“You are as intriguing as a gifana,”’ the 
Prince said, “and you have suffered—ah, 
yes, that is what draws us together.” 

Alberta did not dare to contradict a 
Prince, in these surroundings. At the 
Gato Negro she would have been bolder 
She did not feel in the very least the sens« 
of rapprochement to which the Prince 
alluded 

“Once,” continued the Prince, his 
back turned to the singer in the court 
below, “once I wrote my epitaph. Ii 
was in Switzerland after—well, I was 
unhappy, deeply unhappy, and this is 
what I wrote: ‘Here lies Waldemar 
Joseph Maria Carlos Angel,’ and then 
my titles, and beneath—‘A man who 
regrets one thing only, that he lived. 
Could I write that again to-night, 
sincerely? Yet I had loved, even then!”’ 

The Prince’s well-kept hand still moved 
softly up and down over the feathers. A 
bracelet set here and there with diamonds 
and rubies glinted just beneath his 
cuff 

“Shall we dance?” interrupted Dick 
The musical program was over. He 
didn’t understand Spanish, but he’d be 
darned if he’d stand for this sort of thing! 
He knew quite well what the Prince must 
be saying. These dirty foreigners! 

The Prince cut in repeatedly. “It’s 
like dancing with the south wind,” he 
commented There queue of 
men following her around the floor. She 
was besieged with partners, showered with 
invitations. The Prince and the Arch 
duchess had brevetted her beauty and 
made her, in an hour, the fashion 


Was a 


USAN CARLION, sitting out with 

Lord Elfringham (pronounced Frig 
ham), observed her with satisfaction. 
The bread cast so unwittingly on the 
waters was returning richly buttered and 
jammed. It was quite a lesson in the 
advantages of charitable democracy, 
and willingness to oblige a friend. 

“T thought even they would see it,” 
remarked Carlion somewhat cryptically 
to Alberta as she passed him getting into 
the motor. Mollie and Dick were going 
to drop her at Sunset Avenue. 

“You had a succés fou, my dear,” said 
Mollie. ‘“‘You are absolutely made in 
Palm Beach.” 

“You've got to hand it to your son. 
He’s some little picker, how about it?” 
Dick laughed with a pleasurable sense of 
possession. 

Mrs. Cunningham had asked Susan 
to bring Alberta to the big luncheon for 
the Archduchess—‘‘the Prince had re 
quested to have Miss Varley at his table,” 
she said; Mrs. Gordon Smith and Mrs 
Shelton had proposed bridge and tea 
(“You mustn’t go,”’ Mollie whispered to 
her. ‘They are dull and frumpy and live 
in the wrong place, on the Lake Trail’’); 
the Smithers had suggested supper on 
their houseboat. 

Alberta lay awake a long time, the 
kaleidoscopic events of the day formed 
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and reformed against the dark. Her 
instantaneous success—they had _ all 
insisted that it was a success—had both 
surprised and reassured her. She felt 
that after all she could take her place in 
this brilliant fairy-tale of life. She 
recalled every detail of the dinner, of the 
women’s clothes, their intonations, the 
whole astonishing pageant of the evening. 
That unpleasant first impression, made by 
the tableau of Mollie and the arrested 
Charleston, was overlaid by all that had 
come after. From time to time she saw it 
swiftly, only to thrust it aside. Mollie 
had been kind, even warm; she must not 
criticize, not until she understood, any- 
way. Glittering evenings like this were, 
of course, only episodic, the foam on the 
wave. Later she would know the big 
tides in the lives of these people—deep 
currents of motive and direction, and she 
would follow. 

Next day Mollie would no doubt see 
her intimately. She had mentioned 
something about a heart-to-heart talk. 


HE sand was fairly heaped with a 

glittering humanity that shimmered 
in the blinding sun with a kind of sizzling 
brilliance. The crude, high colors of the 
bathing-suits, alternating with accents of 
deep purple shadow on a gold background, 
were spread out in an indiscriminate, un- 
premeditated design like a patchwork 
quilt that reached to the ocean. 

The public beach had recently been re- 
stored to fashionable consideration by the 
Prince and the Archduchess, who, hav 
ing pronounced it amusing, frequented it 
daily. For several seasons it had been 
neglected by members of the smart set in 
favor of highly restricted strips of land 
and ocean where they could erect private 
bars and play their own little games, 
alcoholic and amorous, unobserved by 
the multitude and unreported by the 
press. To-day the Social Register and 
the Almanack de Gotha were both 
adequately represented. 

The news of Alberta’s success at Polly 
Moxon’s circulated from group to group. 

“There she comes now,” Mrs. Gordon 
Smith turned to her sister, Mrs. Shelton. 
Both ladies hastily raised jeweled lor- 
gnettes. 

Dick and Alberta had escaped from the 
camera men and society reporteresses, 
who surrounded Mollie and Cyril, as 
they stood talking to the Archduchess. 
They raced at full speed across the 
sands. 

“Quite Arcadian,” remarked Mrs. 
Shelton. The wild freedom of the run 
ning, youthful figures awakened in her 
some vague remembrance of Paul and 
Virginia. Her own daughter was dis 
appointingly ugly, a failure in a brilliant 
world to which her mother stupidly and 
obstinately condemned her 

\lberta’s dark curls, iridescent in the 
sunlight, blew out behind her. Her 
supple figure, curved at the waist, at- 
tracted the monocle of the Prince, who 
happened for the moment to be sitting 
cross-legged at the feet of Miss Ev ange- 
line Farthingale, of the Ziegfeld Follies. 
“Ouelle belle cambrure!” he reflected. 

“Voila de qu’on peut appeler un morceau 
de roi,”’ remarked the French Ambassador 
in passing, as he staggered through the 
deep sand toward another group. Really, 
thought the Prince, these mongrel races 
were marvelous. It was but the em- 
barrassment of choice. He decided to 
suggest to Mollie that she rent his villa 
at Cintra and invite Alberta. He sus- 
pected that she was engaged to the 
heavy blond young giant, but that made 
no difference. He could visit them there. 
The plan would suit both his taste and his 
pocketbook. He recalled complacently 
le droit du seigneur, probably feasible 
under such conditions. 


LBERTA’S arms were raised now in 
a lovely Gothic arch above her head 
as she prepared to dive into the waves. 
Dick was close behind her. The Prince’s 
eyes followed them until their two heads, 
side by side, were mere dots beyond the 
pier as they swam toward the horizon. 
Miss Evangeline Farthingale recalled his 
wandering attention 

“When a girl—you see what I mean.” 


“When a girl is like you I see what J 
mean,” replied the Prince, ever ready 
with supply on demand. To atone for 
his momentary infidelity of attention he 
presently bestowed upon her a cigaret- 
case of enamel whereon were depicted 
two ladies, nude to the waist, engaged in 
a duel with swords. It had been given 
him by his uncle, the Grand Duke Michael 
of Beltravia, and had his initials incrusted 
on the back in diamonds. 

Miss Farthingale received it with 
transports and pressed it to her breast 
with the gesture of the “Age of Inno- 
cence.” The case wasn’t a bit up to 
date, and as for the “‘jools,” they were 
only chips, not in the class with what 
Cartier turned out, but for purposes of 
publicity—oh, boy! 

“Where’ve I seen that baby before?” 
Izzy Einstein had meditated as Alberta 
tripped past him. ‘Was it at the Hip. or 
when I was booking agent for burlesque? 
It couldn’t have been fur de Beef Trust, 
none of ’em weighed under 180 in that 
show! Golly, I’m getting old if I can’t 
remember that kind.” He drew his 
violet-striped cuff over his fleshy hands so 
that the sapphire cuff links glistened in the 
sun, and tilted the new Panama with 
the lilac hat band at a jauntier angle, as 
Mrs. Irene Gorstenwangle, in a pink 
sports suit, dropped down somewhat 
heavily beside him. Irene had remained 
a ‘‘stylish stout” in spite of a “‘ Turkish” 
three times a week “regular.” However, 
her painfully acquired Grecian nose, 
almost Christian in its purity of line, 
held his affections almost to the danger 
point of being named as corespondent by 
Morris Gorstenwangle, the Fifth Avenue 
fur dealer. 

“T read in Town Chatter where that 
swell Mrs. Harvey is going to announce 
her engagement to that sheik with the 
black hair we seen dancing at the Grill 
with Eve Farthingale the other night. 
I bet she'll hide his latch key once they 
get married. That’s her in the blue sport 


suit, pervenche, they call the shade, 
Madame Frances told me. Say, Izzy, 
her beauty doctor is a piker. I can see 


the stitches of her five-plane lift with my 
naked eye.” 

Mollie, holding a becomingly pale 
parasol over her carefully enameled face, 
was now descending the steps, followed 
by Cyril. The cameras snapped busily. 
Cyril preened himself, feeling that every 
click drove a securing nail into his posi 
tion. 

“They say she’ll lose half her allow- 
ance if she marries Maidstone. Did 
Harvey finally give her anything outside 
that enormous alimony?” Mrs. Gordon 
Smith’s glance seemed to dissect Mollie 
with ghoulish ferocity. 

“No, my dear, he told me himself he 
wouldn’t trust her with a bad penny 
Of course, what Dick will inherit will be a 
mere bagatelle—possibly fifty thousand 
a year—now that Harvey’s remarried.” 
Mrs. Shelton had had her eye upon Dick 
for her own daughter. Her vexation at 
her failure to interest him affected her 
ability to compute. ‘‘It would be just 
like Mollie to hurry him into an engage- 
ment with any sort of girl to free herself 
from responsibility. I hear she is going 
around the world with that fellow Maid- 
stone. Travel is the classic means for 
holding men one can’t interest otherwise. 
I call it pitiable.” 

“You ought to know.” Mrs. Gordon 
Smith had indulged in a glass or two of 
champagne the night before. It pricked 
now in her arthritic knee, and made her 
vicious toward her sister, whose deceased 
husband had been notoriously fickle. 


” ELLO, Dicky,” cried Cynthia Dare, 

as Alberta and Dick emerged from 
the water, “‘come on up to Lulu Cham- 
ber’s on Sunset Avenue for cocktails, and 
bring your lady friend. Hello, Miss 
Varley! We're all going! His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Beltravia will 
also be present. I hear he’s giving you a 
rush. Spiffy, I call it. The Archduchess, 
thank goodness, had a previous engage- 
ment. They say she’s in love with that 
youngish croupier at Bradley’s, the one 
with the iron-gray hair that looks like 
Lionel Atwill. So long!” 


HARPER’S EAzap 


The groups on the beach 
up. Alberta, glowing fro: 
raced Dick to the bath-house: Presently 
they were pedaling gaily and swiftly Pm 
the shadily arched road that stretched 
from the Breakers to th , 
She felt the exhilaration of her Success 
Life stretched before her like one long 
holiday, yet somewhere beneath the up : 
layers of consciousness squirmed = 
uncomfortable feeling of doubt. Sh 
repressed it resolutely. Kieg 

She had waited at the house unti] the 
bathing hour, hoping vainly that Mollie 
would telephone. Surely Dick’s mother 
would want to talk to her, to know her 
but when they had met on the beach just 
now Mollie had only waved gaily at = 
over the intercepting heads of the camera 
men. “Don’t forget luncheon at 1:29 
my dear. There will be a new crowd for 
you to meet.” 

The cocktail party on Sunset Avenue 
was extremely boisterous. “Come on 
in,” called Cynthia from the wire-netted 
veranda. “Your hostess has gone to the 
pantry to order more drinks.” 

Several couples were stepping out to the 
tune of a gramophone. Some one had 
turned on the radio in the living-room 
inside. Cynthia was dancing cheek to 
cheek with Reginald de Rosas, the movie 
star of “It’s a Great Life—When You 
Weaken.”” His supple slenderness fol- 
lowed the curves of her body, his foot 
pursued the receding point of her trim 
slipper. Her hands, extended free, held 
two glasses half drained. As she made a 
wide-flung gesture of welcome to Dick 
and Alberta one of the glasses struck the 
shoulder of a small, pale girl in lilac and 
fell splintered to the floor. The liquor 
splashed the delicate dress with small dark 
stains. 

“Sorry, Betty,” cried Cynthia. 

“You'd be quite an old dear if you 
didn’t get so tight,” retorted Betty 
angrily. 

She bent forward to brush the drops 
from her frock with the tiny lavender 
square of her handkerchief. As she did 
so a small shiny object dropped among 


re breaking 
her swim 


Poinciana, 


the cushions of the big divan where 
Alberta was sitting with the Prince. 


With a swooping gesture the girl tried 
hurriedly to retrieve it, glancing ner- 
vously about her. 

“If I were you I wouldn't say ... ,” 
began Cynthia, who was now dancing 


with her arms around her partner's 
neck. 
Alberta’s voice, unusually distinct 


interrupted. “I'll keep your brooch for 
you, till you finish dancing.’ She looked 
up at Betty with a gaze meaningly intensi 
fied. She had put her hand quickly over 
a small metal cylinder and was now hold 
ing it in her closed palm. 

‘You are a darling!” whispered Betty 
as Alberta stealthily returned her prop 
erty on the way out. Alberta could feel 
her fingers trembling against her own. — 

“Betty Falmouth’s gone the limit and 
then some,” remarked Dick when they 
had climbed into the wheel chair. “Poor 
kid! Even down here she’s a bit déclassee 
—takes jewels from men and that sort ol 
thing. 1 bet that brooch for instance 

Alberta made no reply. 


THE luncheon at Villa Miraciel turned 
out to be a big one. Mollie again 
repeated her remark about a “heart-to 
heart,” but all through the week Alberta 
never once saw her alone. , 

Cyril, however, was always hovering 
about, giving her tips, introducing her tt 
the right people. 

She offered to pose for Carlion and sat 
to him in the garage studio in the fresh, 
shiny mornings when the rest of Palm 
Beach was not yet astir. “You look like 
an opal in these gleaming cross lights, 
said. ‘Palm Beach makes the flesh tones 
absolutely translucent. Only  Besnuré 
could have done it, really.” He backee 
away from his canvas. ‘There's some 
thing prismatic about the light here 
You can’t see things whole.” a 

“I’ve thought that about the lite, 
remarked Alberta. “I get perplexeé. 
Of course,” she added hastily, Dis 
because I'm not accustomed to It. 

(Continued on page ! 
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Nor only supremely beautiful, but ultra smart . . . Not only 80 and more 
miles an hour, but suave, dashing, easeful miles. . . Not only 92 horse- 
power, but virile, heroic strength to perform any task, anywhere, any time 
... Not only utmost luxury, but comfort soft as a summer cloud... Not 
merely a casual means of travel, but a car every owner loves . . . Drive it 
and know why Chrysler Imperial “80°? has won the reputation among 
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HARPER’S BAZap 


EMPTY SHRINES 


(Continued from page 98) 


“Perhaps,” Carlion spoke absently, 
suddenly reabsorbed in his problem. 

“My poor little Alberta,” he said 
presently, ‘“‘we’ve been lost—swallowed 
up by the world. Life is a purgatory. 
Don’t let yours be a purgatory without 
progress! Have you ever seen a good 
American specialist about your voice?” 

“Oh,” Alberta hastened to answer, 
“T’ve turned that page. I won’t even 
look back for a second. I would not 
want any of it, if I could not have the 
whole. It’s like another life now—as if 
I had died and been born again.” 

“Only these fields are not Elysian,” 
said Carlion. In the face of her reluctance 
he did not tamper with her recollections 
again. He knew only too well the costly 
pain of remembering. 


* ROBO darling,” said Mollie one day 

about a fortnight after the arrival 
of Alberta, “I haven’t been able to bring 
myself to tell Dick about you and me. 
Are you sure you love me?” She was 
lying at full length among the cushions 
of the tea room; a red Japanese parasol 
held over her head to keep off the sun that 
penetrated the windows and fell hotly 
on the floor, cast a becoming flush of 
rosiness over her carefully enameled 
face. Cyril, wise in the ways of women, 
repeated the threadbare vows that the 
insatiable feminine heart demands, having 
first distributed a number of kisses 
somewhat at random over Mollie’s re- 
cumbent figure, and winding up with a 
rather prolonged one on her throat. This 
apparent intoxication did not, however, 
impair his reasoning power. 

“You're a simple little woman, dear,” 
he said, “‘you’ve got the whole thing in 
your hands, if you only work it properly.” 

“Tt’s so strange,” Mollie soliloquized, 
“Dick has such a prejudice. He asked 
me only yesterday what the devil you 
were hanging around for.” 

Cyril frowned. “Darn that young 
puppy,” he muttered under his breath. 
“The thing for you to do,” he said aloud, 
“is to announce our engagement at once. 
Let me tell you how to go about it. Tell 
Dick this very day and get it over with. 
Probably he'll fly off the handle, but you 
can’t help that. You'll just have to 
stand pat, throw up at him your magnifi- 
cent reception here of a totally unknown 
girl.”’ 

“Oh, Bobo, I do hope she’s all right.” 
Poor Mollie’s knock-kneed conscience 
suddenly staggered to the foreground. 
“The real reason why I have been nice 
to her was on account of you and me.” 

“Never mind about your motives. It’s 
results that tell. You have been nice to 
her, just keep on hammering at that, 
and if he gets nasty, say that you’re 
about to plan a formal announcement 
party for him for next week, but that he 
upsets you—you don’t really know— 
and that anyway, your friends have told 
you you should look more into her history. 
He’ll cave in, if I know anything about the 
psychology I learned at Harvard.” 

“But perhaps I ovght to look into her 
history more,” groaned Mollie, bewildered 
and vacillating; and literally, had she 
known it, between the devil and the deep 

Cyril swore under his breath. 
You’re getting absolutely morbid. 
Haven’t the Carlions told you all about 
her? It’s just the self-torturing of a 
wonderful conscientious nature and I 
adore you for it, but I must keep you from 
possibly disastrous results. Alberta is 
a perfectly charming girl—more than 
presentable. You saw what the Prince 
thought of her. Her father was an 
eccentric Spanish grandee; of course on 
her mother’s side she was connected 
with the stage, but you know how they 
respect the drama over there. I believe 
he was knighted—-Sir George Crabtree. 
There’s nothing whatever the matter 
with Alberta; it’s just that I want to 
make things easy for you that I’m advis- 
ing you to hold the club over Dick—ever 
so gently, of course. And speaking of 
angels. . - 


sea. 


“ 


I ICK, a big polo coat thrown carelessly 
over his bathing-suit, was crossing 

the patio for his morning’s dip. 
“ Dicky,” called his mother tremulously. 


Cyril, with an encouraging pressure of 
her hand, disappeared into the house 

“Hello, Moll.” Dick came over and 
dropped down beside her. She felt rather 
like a sheepish little girl instead of his 
mother. Her breath fluttered. “Pye 
been wanting to tell you, Dicky I'm 
going to marry Cyril.” “7 

Dick sprang to his feet. “Oh, Mother” 
he cried. “How can you? Why he’s g 
bounder—fifteen years younger than yoy 
at the very least. I’ve always hated him.” 

He had flicked Mollie on the raw 
She burst into petulant tears. “You 
a horrid, cruel boy. It’s not fifteen years! 
You can’t really call me old, anyway. 
I’m taken for your sister everywhere, | 
was married when I was only fifteen,” 
Mollie lopped off a year every time she 
used the phrase. 

“Shut up, Mother,” said Dick. “Why 
don’t you make it twelve, and have done 
with it?” 

Mollie was crying audibly. “How can 
you insult your poor mother, and after 
the way I’ve recognized Alberta, too,” 

“You haven’t recognized her,” cried 
Dick, “‘any more than the whole place 
has recognized her—gone down before 
her—as I knew it would.” Mollie was 
sobbing piteously, her bobbed head 
hidden among the cushions. She looked 
small, frail, pathetic. 

“And where shall I be, when you 
marry?” she wailed, forgetting the lesson 
Cyril had taught her, and speaking now 
from the sloppy but warm shallows of her 
heart. “Love is all that counts, anyway. 
You know how your father treated me. 
I’ve always given you everything, and 
now with your own happiness in sight you 
come and try tospoil mine. And, Dicky,” 
went on Mollie, taking up the thread 
of Cyril’s lesson again as she felt Dick 
weaken, “I was just going to propose 
announcing our two engagements to- 
gether, or something—but now I’m so 
upset, I don’t know. cy 

The suggestion was insidious. Dick 
wanted matters settled. The period of 
probation, with only the secret under- 
standing between him and Alberta, her 
engagement ring hanging beneath her 
dress on a thin chain instead of being 
worn openly on her finger, had its 
dangers. Other men hovered around her. 
Suppose some one should make her change 
her mind—he had never felt that her 
acceptance had the ardor of a great pas- 
sion. 

“Forgive me, Mollie,” he said. “Funny 
we should be so hard hit at the same time.” 
He stroked her hand. ‘You have been 
pretty white to Alberta, old dear. I dare 
say your Cyril isn’t so bad. I’ve never 
heard anything really against him, even 
from Harvard men. It’s in his favor that 
he likes you. I guess it’s up to me to give 
him my blessing—how about it, Mother? 
A double wedding would knock them 
cold even at Palm Beach, eh what?” 

She flung herself into his arms, and put 
up her unbecomingly tear-stained face to 
be kissed. Then hurriedly she opened her 
vanity case, lengthened an eyebrow, 
corrected a smeared line along a lower lid, 
whitened her nose, and drew upon her 
pale face the silly arabesque of a Pierrot s 
mouth. Her mask of feinted youth thus 
reconstituted, she left him and went to 
find Cyril. 


“TET’S have a starlight picnic all by 

ourselves out at the Inlet, instead 
of going to the Cunninghams, Dick, 
suggested Alberta. It was hot, the party 
of the night before had lasted till morning. 
Having begun fairly decorously at the 
Moxons, it had flitted riotously through 
one of the “Grills,” and paused soddenly 
at Bradley’s in transit to Cynthia Dares, 
where, after many highballs, 1 had 
extinguished its giggling hilarity the 
sobering waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Alberta felt guilty at the amount of ¢ 
pensive liquor she had poured into - 
shrubbery of the patio, and wonderet 
what effect champagne had on horticul- 


ture. The whole thing troubl -d her. - 
“When we are finally married ong 
North, Dick,” she said as they 1 


stretched on the sand in the ool of be 
short twilight, ““we won’t be living Mx 
(Continued on page 1v-) 
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FOVELINESS anda way to make this loveliness 
endure! The shimmering beauty of firm, clear 
skin—rose=petals dipped in cream! How to keep 
this beauty undimmed for many years! Every 
woman longs for these—they are her heart's desire! 


Everywhere lurk the enemies of a naturally 
lovely skin — sun that parches; wind that harsh= 
ens; dust and soot that coarsen; late hours and 
just the years that etch implacable lines around 
eyes and mouth. 


To be serene in all one’s youth and loveliness, 
one must have a daily method that can be de= 
pended upon to counteract these foes. Women 
of rank and distinction everywhere — the leaders 
of the fashionable world who must be secure in 
beauty — have learned that Pond’s Two Creams 
offer precisely the care their exquisite loveliness 








: 
: 


demands. Each day they give their skin this care:— 


d 

] For a searching gentle cleansing that frees the 

4 pores, use Pond's Cold Cream. Pat it generously 
M H.M. VICTORIA EUGENIA 6 over face, throat, hands, during the day when-= 
g Queen of Spain g ever your skin feels dusty, drawn or tired and 
g H.R.H. HENRIETTE v4 always at night before retiring. Wipe off this 
¢ Duchess of Vendome 4 cream and with it all deep lodged dust and 
¢ Mrs. W.K. VANDERBILT g powder. Repeat and finish with a dash of cold 
¢ ' : # water. For a dry skin, leave some of the cream 
; RS. ne Sees 4 on overnight to restore suppleness while you sleep. 
: ye pera ] For a velvet flower-like finish, that delicate last 
The DUQUESA de ALBA 4 touch of loveliness which you need, use Pondl's 
The PRINCESSE, EUGENE MURAT 4 Vanishing Cream after each cleansing except the 
g The DUCHESSE de GRAMONT 5 bedtime one. Smooth it on lightly before you go 
g ‘ out, especially for the evening. It gives you aA new 
¢ 2 allure, holds your powder reassuringly, and pro= 
Buscess satiate ciasiaaaaeeiaell tects the ekin from all irritation by wind and sun. 


Pond’s Extract Company. Dept. V, 122 Hudson St., New York City 


REE OFFER: Wouldn't you like to try these Two delightful 


Creams made by Pond’s — for a gentle cleansing, for an exquisite 


Name__ = 
es 


finish? Mail the coupon and receive enough of cach to acquaint 


you with their purity, delicate fragrance and smooth fine texture. 


___ Street iia 


_ State - 
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EMPTY SHRINES 


this, will we? I don’t mean to be a prig, 
but we all eat and drink and play too 
much down here. It isn’t life at all. It 
isn’t cozy!” 

“How about it now?” He drew her 
sweet white face down upon his shoulder. 
She did not resist him, but she went on 
seriously: ‘It’s something made up and 
artificial. They haven’t any troubles, 
never have had any. They have paid no 
toll. Why, no one is even poor!” 

“The Prince is the only pauper among 
us, I guess,” laughed Dick. ‘Perhaps 
you’d prefer to marry the superintendent 
of the Soldiers’ Home, or the Blind 
Asylum?” He kissed her stormily. 
“T haven’t thought about anything 
seriously,” he said, “‘ beyond our wedding. 
Let’s eat our lotuses while we may.” 
His mouth pressed her lips. 

“But what are you finally going to 


do?” insisted Alberta when he had 
released her. 
“To?” Dick stretched himself and 


rolled over so that his head lay in her 
lap. “Just get Mollie to double my allow- 
ance, then get Father to double (¢ha’. 
Afterward—well, I guess we'll knock 
about and spend it a while.” 

“But, Dick, don’t you want to be 
something in your country—in politics, 
for instance?” 

“‘T suppose you wish I’d help to make 
the Volstead Act permanent, judging 
from what I vaguely seem to remember of 
what you said last night on the way back 
from Cynthia’s.” 

“T think if the men of our generation 
could spend more time in helping make 
good laws, and less in breaking the foolish 
ones, it would be better for everybody 
concerned,” retorted Alberta heatedly. 
“Perhaps it’s because I was so disap- 
pointed about a career that I feel every- 
body must want one. And Dickie dear, 
as we sha’n’t have a career as parents 
either, we'll have to work doubly hard to 
build up something for ourselves that will 
count.” 


ICKIE disregarded the question of 

offspring. They would be a lot freer 
to do as they pleased than if they were 
tied to a nursery and Alberta wouldn’t 
lose her figure. He’d told her so half a 
dozen times already. 

“My dear girl, why should I muddle in 
among a lot of windy-mouthed, long- 
haired Westerners and grafting Irish- 
men?” he answered. “It’s time Amer- 
ica had a leisure class, and you betcher 
life you and I are going to show ’em how! 
Alberta darling, you shall have every- 
thing—everything from a box at the 
Opera where we can park our elderly 
guests, to a.house at Market Harborough 
where I can ride off the drinks you object 
to with the hunting set.” 

‘But, Dick, I don’t want us only to 
get, I want us to be.” 

Suddenly there seemed to write itself 
among the stars which had come out 
above them a phrase from a letter 
written to her before the announcement 
of her engagement. The words were 
commonplace enough, and yet they shone 
in her memory: 

“Saw Dr. Evans St. Clair yesterday 
about the new addition to the laboratory 
I want to build for the Medical School I 
told you about. The Committee accepts 
the proposition and I may have to add 
more money than I figured at first. 
However, I’m not a marrying man and I 
guess I can afford it.” 

\lberta shivered. ‘It’s really too chilly 
out here—let’s go back.” 


A LBERTA’S visit to the Carlions 
“™ was drawing to a close. She was to 
move up to Villa Miraciel, where Mollie’s 
daughter Phyllis was expected. Phyllis 
had been abroad with her grandmother. 
Alberta had scarcely heard her men- 
tioned, a fact attributable to the loose 
shifting of family ties in this particular 
set. She had enjoyed her stay at the 
Carlions; it had given her the oppor- 
tunity of renewing her affectionate 
intercourse with Carlion. Susan was 
officiously busy installing her new house. 
She never neglected Carlion, of course. 
The villa on Sunset Avenue was just as 
perfectly managed as if she had not the 


(Continued from page 100) 


big palace on her mind. It 
in chintzes, white, with a pale blue stripe. 
and the painted gray furniture pa 
turquoise carpet made it delightfully 
pretty and fresh when one came in from 
the heat. There was not, however pe 
deep, comfortable chair, one cozily shabby 
corner, where a man could stretch himself 
mentally or physically. But then 
Carlion was quite content pottering 
around his garage studio, and Susan’ 
appointments with decorators, architects 
and landscape gardeners curtailed her 
present hospitality, and left him adgj. 
tional freedom. 

One evening after dinner he and 
Susan’s cousin, Tom Andrews, who was 
stopping at the Everglades, were smoking 
their cigars in the big room with its three 
deep chairs, its attractive litter of brusHes 
tobacco jars, cigarets, and tall oe 


Vas furnished 


Carlion rapped the ashes from his pe 
onto the floor as he listened to Tom. 

“The trouble with the structure’ of 
society nowadays is that the gods, gnd 
above all, the goddesses, have left their 
shrines,” said Andrews, who had stood 
outside the drama, or the comedy, sikce 
he had come to Palm Beach, commenting 
on it after the manner of the Greek 
chorus, impersonal and _ dispassionate 
Carlion had dubbed him the Observer. 
and himself the Passenger. 

‘““When they want to climb back, they'll 
find their places taken,” went on Andrews, 
‘Take, for example, ladies—I know the 
term is obsolete—in this arbitrary 
grouping we call society. Women for 
instance, like Mollie, dancing the Charles- 
ton, vamping their Cyrils. And then they 
complain when the kind of sirens who 
used to be satisfied to be clandestine 
concubines insist on marrying half-dis- 
carded husbands, or neglected sons. They 
frequent cabarets and night clubs, rub 
shoulders with the riffraff of great cities; 
discount the sinister, casual associations 
of dissipated spas, and are surprised 
when the sewage of the street, in which 
they have dipped the tips of their gilded 
slippers, breaks through the crust of 
society into their own houses. The 
integrity of the upper classes can only be 
retained by their remaining upper, Olym- 
pian; but the women have deliberately 
jumped from their pedestals into the 
teeth of danger; the hideous democracy of 
common dissipation has tarred them all 
with the same brush; and false gods step 
easily into forsaken shrines, or leave them 
empty. It’s all one. I swear, the only 
decent girl I see in Palm Beach is that 





little ex-model of yours.” Andrews 
snorted. He had the reputation of being 
crusty. 


“Oni va a la chasse perd sa place,” said 
Carlion. ‘‘It’s the same in art; men ol 
distinction who should be ashamed of a 
bawling publicity come down and mingle 
with the bourgeois! The philistine, the 
charlatan, the poseur, take their places.” 

“Thus spake Zarathustra,” laughed 
Dicky in the doorway. ‘‘What are you 
and Tom so sick about? Alberta and I 
are bound for Cynthia Dare’s. She 
telephoned to us at Polly’s. It’s always 
riot at her house, and lots of booze. 
Alberta’s dark eyes looked at Dicky with 
sudden anxiety. He drank far too much, 
though he carried his liquor fairly well 
The more formal gatherings of the 
season were letting up; there was a general 
laisser-allez. ‘The best is yet to come, 
Dick had said to her. 


HAT she saw bewildered her in- 
creasingly. She was glad Phyllis 
was coming; a girl of her own age, wit 
whom she could talk things over, extract 
explanations. She did not like Cynthia 
Dare, and she was quite silent as Dick's 
runabout snorted up the ocean drive 
toward the rather remote Italian villa. 
Sounds of great hilarity proceedec 
from within as they drew up at the gate. 
“They seem to be hitting it up early in 
the game,” commented Dick. 
The maid in the dressing-room handed 
Alberta a Japanese hand-embroidered 


kimono. ‘‘Madam said for you to slip 
this on over your dress.” It was evr 
dently a costume party. 

They entered the big upper hall, half 


(Continued on page 104 
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loggia, half living-room. At first she 
did not understand; she could not believe 
the sinister meaning of the scene before 
her. In the middle of the room stood 
Cynthia. For a moment she did not 
recognize her, made up as a fat woman 
with a dyed wig, and a huge bust on which 
was pinned an indiscriminate mass of 
jewelry. Around her stood grouped a 
number of the girls they all knew, dressed 
in kimonos. Jack Bumsted, made up 
like an old roué with a red nose and a 
monocle, was doing a Charleston. An- 
other young man, his eyes darkened, his 
clothes shabby, evidently represented a 
dope fiend. They were all laughing, in a 
foolish, embarrassed sort of way, Alberta 
thought. 

“It’s a scream! Whoever but Cynthia 
would have thought of it!” cried Betty. 
Her green kimono revealed a clinging 
peach-colored slip beneath; she looked 
almost naked. Most of the company 
seemed already to have been drinking far 
too much. The negro orchestra in the 
loggia was playing, ‘All Alone by the 
Telephone.” 

“Come on, Dick, and be presented to 
the Madam,” roared Johnny Shinner, 
evidently quite tipsy. ‘She'll pick 
you a girl.” 

“Oh, Dick,” whispered Alberta, “I 
don’t want .. .” 

“Don’t be a prig,”’ said Dick. 

Vi Hemingway had caught him into a 
wild dance. The whole group stampeded 
him. But Alberta had flown; she fairly 
threw her kimono at the attendant in the 
dressing-room, and ran down the drive. 


“THEY don’t know what they’re 
doing,” she thought; her mind un- 
consciously paraphrased the greatest 
words of human understanding ever 
spoken. ‘They can’t; they don’t under- 
stand; they haven’t lived. It’s the inde- 
cency of innocence, it must be,” she 
thought. She had sat down by the road- 
side in the sand, and was looking up at 
the sky. Was this really the place in 
life toward which she had aspired? Good- 
ness and fineness, and above all that 
something which she called real, seemed 
always to be retreating before her ad- 
vance, maddeningly, like a will-o’-the- 
wisp. She took from her bosom two 
letters that hung inside her dress in a 
sachet suspended by the chain that had 
held her ring. She had received them 
to-day. As she held them in her hand the 
moon was almost bright enough to read 
by, but she already knew them by heart. 
The one on the big sheet was headed 
Johns Hopkins. It did not begin ‘‘ Dear 
Alberta”; it just started straight off. 
“Of course you could not fail, you just 
are. Everybody must see that. I want 
you and Dick to be endlessly happy. The 
same, now and a thousand years from 
now, Jim’’—that was all. Jim did not 
stutter on paper. 
The second letter, all crumpled and 
smeared, represented Sandro’s first at- 
tempt at polite correspondence in English. 


“‘Carissima, Miss,’ it began, “Signor 
Jim tell me you get marry. I am most 
contentissimo that you are take spouse. 
I writa you Inglase all alone. I no letta 
Signor help. I wanta make see to you how 
I learn much with the Signor Jim. I 
lika him. He molto simpatico. When he 
got telegram from you and Signor Dick he 
laid it on table long time before he opened, 
then he have say nothing for long while; 
I think Signor Jim love you. I think he 
wounded in heart. I am much much 
sorry for Signor Jim. He sit all night 
over his study, but he do no work. Molto 
male! But he verra kind to me, Sandro. 
And now he talk again another time, and 
always of you. Tanti baci from Sandro. 


P.S. Will Signor Jim and me be invite see 
you matrimony in the Palazzo jn Palm 
Beach?” 


HE tears in Alberta’s eyes blotted 

out the stars. Presently ‘she got y 
and began walking toward Sunset Avena 
The warm breeze blew her chiffon cloak 
out behind her. Her high-arched feet 
bore her less lightly than usual along the 
road. It was a long way, and it would 
take more than an hour to get back 
Whenever she saw the headlights of a car 
coming, she stepped aside into the palm 
bushes or hid in the angle of a wall. Dick 
would be coming back to find her, and 
she did not want to speak with him just 
now. She found Carlion still smoking in 
his studio. Andrews had gone home. 

“‘Was it an amusing party?” he queried 

She sat down on the arm of a chai 
opposite him. 

“T can’t always understand,” she 
answered. Her eyes were on the floor, 
Carlion thought the lids were as lovely as 
magnolia leaves. 7 

He rose and bending over her gently 
kissed her hair. “Alberta,” he said 
seriously, “‘are you very sure it’s worth it? 
Remember there are only three things— 
love, work, and friendship. All the rest 
” He did not finish, for just then 
Dick stood in the doorway and Carlion 
glanced at him and went out. Dick 
looked angry and flushed, in spite of his 
drive through the cool night. ‘‘ Why did 
you leave like that? I looked for yoy 
everywhere. J don’t choose that you 
should insult my friends!” : 

“TI didn’t think they would miss me.” 
faltered Alberta. ‘And it was all so 
horrid.” 

“Horrid, was it? Well, I should have 
supposed, after all you’ve told me, that a 
girl of your experience would not exactly 
be a Miss Priss of Injured Innocence!” 

Alberta got up. ‘‘We won’t argue it 
now,” she said. ‘You'll be sorry after- 
ward.” She smelled the liquor-laden 
odor of his hot breath as she tried to pass, 
but he barred the way. 

“You angel-devil, you!” he cried, 
trying to clasp her. But she slipped 
under his outstretched arms, and sought 
refuge in the house. 


Nee 


OLLIE’S mother had married en 

secondes noces le marquis de Haut- 
coeur, now deceased. Her granddaughter 
Phyllis had spent the midwinter with her 
in Saint Moritz and the Marquise had 
profited by her granddaughter’s return 
(she always called her “the child”) to 
revisit, as she did every other season, 
the land of her birth. Being of a fiercely 
independent nature, she declined her 
daughter’s offers of hospitality, and en- 
gaged a suite for herself and maid at the 
Poinciana. 

Phyllis, of course, was to lodge at Villa 
Miraciel. Alberta had looked forward 
to Phyllis’s arrival with longing. She 
felt that Phyllis would be the bearer of the 
clue, that she would be able to answer for 
her the strange social enigma that so 
puzzled and bewildered her. 

These people were gentle-mannered, 
their intonations bespoke cultivation and 
refinement; they were kind, too, in general, 
at least they had shown themselves so to 
her; nor did they seem deeply vicious, 
but they played with virtue and with vice, 
tossing them about lightly like jugglers 
with balls or Indian clubs; one never 
knew what would fall to the ground. 
She felt all the time that they were 
amateurs at wickedness; she herself was 
years older than Cynthia—than Mollie, 
even. She knew. She had lived. They 
were only playing at life. Why did they 
want to act instead of being? Phyllis 
would explain to her. 


(To be concluded in the September issue) 
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will you bring baek 
the faee you take on 
your travels 


BAR HARBOR and Marblehead, Newport and New London— 
way on through the Canal to the Catalina Islands and Puget 
Sound perhaps! Many the ports of call—many the winds 
that blow! The smart woman never dares be a weather- 
beaten traveler—whether she sails the seven seas; motors; 
flies—or rides a mule in the High Sierras! 


Let Marie Earle help you to bring back the same face you 
take on your travels! The simplicity of Marie Earle treat- 
ment will mightily appeal to you, especially when traveling. 
The little time night and morning is indeed well spent. And 
traveling in the summer you owe your sensitive skin the 
best of care. Marie Earle’s Essential Cream (her Créme 
Anti-Rides of Paris) is both cleansing and nourishing, so 
fragrant and soft, so beneficial. If you can arrange it, have 
a first treatment at the Fifth Avenue Salon—if not, write— 
from anywhere in the wide world—to our Consultation De- 
partment. Let Marie Earle tell you which treatment is best 
for your type of skin. Preparations are on sale in the better 
shops all over the country. Or order direct from the Salon 
—preparations will be sent anywhere in the aforementioned 
wide world! Ask, too, for the free booklet, “The Other 
Side of the Moon.” Address Dept. X, 660 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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IN THE GOOD OLD 
SUMMERTIME 


(Concluded from page 92) 


glass of Moselle, and the sidewalk tables 
under the great striped awning at Bus- 
tanoby’s in Columbus Circle, and the spa- 
cious high-windowed atelier of Herr Pabst 
just a stone’s throw to the south, and the 
Castel del Remy (let us bow our heads 
out of respect for the dear departed) at 
the Brevoort, and Terrace Garden with 
its copiously bemedaled bandmaster 
swinging his baton in tempo with the 
galloping, white-aproned beer waiters, 
and Unter den Linden with its trees and 
gravel paths and iron tables under the 
summertime sky, and the nights when one 
might lounge at ease on the high roofs of 
the Waldorf, Astor, and Majestic Hotels 
and swap diverting lies with a fair one 
over Lacrima Christi, safe from the tor- 
tures of kettle-drums and saxophones, and 
the breezes of the Hudson gaining fra- 
grance at Claremont from countless 
frost-covered gin rickeys, and Captain 
Churchill’s hearty handshake, Jack Dun- 
ston’s affable smile, Joe Fejer’s ever-ready 
violin and Nick’s warm Bavarian hello. 
Their places have been taken by a horde 
of absurdly tony Theodores, by a hundred 
and one senescent breasts of guinea-hen 
and middle-devastating ginger ales, by 
crowded and suffocating restaurants offer- 
ing as much relaxation as an advertise- 
ment of Lionel Strongfort’s, by a jabber- 
ing, spending, bad-whisky guzzling, over- 
dressed horde of excited, jazz-crazy 
dolts, with plain-clothes men watching 
them. 


T IS not the fault of New Yorkers, 
nor even of New York’s summertime 
visitors, that New York has become what 
it is. It is the fault of those who have 
taken from them their ingenuous pleas- 
ures of other days and driven them to a 
mad quest for substitute pleasures. Take 
away a small boy’s popgun and he will 
make himself a sling-shot. There was no 
need for Jimmy Walker’s curfew law ten 
or fifteen years ago, for when men are 
not told when to go to bed they know 
when it is best for them to go to bed. 
There was no need then to keep the night 
force in the alcoholic ward at Bellevue 
working overtime and in double shifts, 
for when men are not told not to drink 
they know when not to drink. There 
was no need to shut up Central Park at 
midnight, or to pass laws prohibiting 
automobiles from parking along the Hud- 
son River drive, or to pass others pro- 
hibiting taxicabs from curtaining their 
windows, or to station policemen at the 
doors of cafés, or to put up glaring acety- 
lene lamps on the bathing beaches after 
dark, or to do anything of the sort ten or 
fifteen years ago, because the less you 
challenge human nature the better be- 
haved it is. But the moment you put a 
chip on your shoulder, or erect a verboten 
sign, or pass nonsensical and insulting 
regulations, that moment is human nature 
bound to put up a fight and get into 
trouble. There have been altogether too 
many official Don’ts, and, as a result, 
there has been a proportionate increase 
in Gotohells. 

Laws, after all, are often not such bad 
things, but they become merely so many 
evangelical mosquitoes when they idioti- 
cally contradict one another, when they 
oppose harmless and very agreeable 
natural impulses, and when they inter- 
fere, and without the slightest degree of 
sense, with the happy holiday spirit of a 
nation or city at play. Why, for instance, 
should legitimate dramatic exhibitions 
be forbidden in New York on Sundays, 
and movies be freely allowed? It is 
against the law to do Shakespeare, but 
within the law to do D. W. Griffith. If 
you display ‘“‘Hamlet” on Sunday, the 
police will descend upon you, but you can 
go as far as you like with suggestive 
vaudeville sketches and nigger bordello 
songs. It is against the law to show the 


~ 


greatest masterpieces of dramatic art in 
costume on the Sabbath, but the big moy- 
ing-picture theaters may put on all the 
lascivious ballets in costume that they 
care to. A young man and his flancée 
may take out the family Ford and keep 
going, but the moment they park it after 
dark for a bit of spooning the gendarmes 
will rush them to the police station— 
morality apparently being a matter of 
gasoline and engines. It has become 
moral to dance up to two o’clock in the 
morning, but a sin to dance at five minutes 
after two. In one State in the Union 
there was actually introduced into the 
Legislature recently a bill urging the 
handcuffing of men upon entering dark. 
ened movie houses. In parts of other 
States it is already legally sinful to sel] 
cigarets, whistle on Sunday, roller-skate 
or play solitaire while riding on a railway 
train. A metropolis naturally suffers 
more than its sister cities, large or small, 
when laws and regulations are made 
to hamstring its predilections in the 
way of amusement. One may without 
injury to the morale of a dray-horse wield 
a whip, but the morale of a circus ring 
goes to pieces save the whip be used 
sparingly. The circus ring of New 
York has been whipped to death. All 
that is left of it, now that its natural, 
unforced gaiety is gone, is the sawdust 
and the smell. 

And with thought of evil, evil has 
come to take the place of the easy, old- 
time innocence. Which is a way that 
evil always has. Think of a New York, 
before the moralists descended upon it, 
and its night-time amusements as against 
those of the present moment. Who 
doesn’t remember when one of the exciting 
sights of the night-time town was actu- 
ally nothing more risqué than a cow 
munching grass on the roof of Hammer- 
stein’s Victoria? To-day, the cow’s 
place, due to the zealousness of our 
puritanical guardians, has been taken 
by hundreds of half-naked young 
demi-reps, black and white, shaking 
their anatomies in the so-called night 
clubs. 

Who doesn’t remember when one might 
sit an entire evening over a dollar and a 
half bottle of Rhine wine at Scheffel 
Hall, near Union Square, and discuss 
Beethoven, Chopin, and Lillian Russell 
with Huneker, Vance Thompson, Percy 
Pollard and all that nectarious crew? 
To-day, if one doesn’t order at least 
twenty-five dollars’ worth of Staten Is- 
land salicylic acid with a Cordon Rouge 
label on it, one will be ejected from any 
speak-easy by the bouncer. And if one 
mentions, within the hearing of any one, 
Beethoven or Chopin, God knows what 
may happen! Rigo and his fiddle have 
passed from the Café Boulevard, his 
place taken in a dozen cafés by singers 0! 
dirty blues songs. The old fellow, 1 
think his name was Vosberg, who used 
to play Schumann on the piano up at 
Sebastian Miiller’s, he too is gone, his 
place, in turn, taken by interpreters of 
Gershwin on a harmonica and Irving 
Berlin on a saw. Suggestive lyrics set to 
the inspirations of East Side one-finget 
composers have driven before them the 
old melodies of “‘The Belle of New York,’ 
“Florodora,” “The Fortune Teller, 
and “San Toy.” The Castles’ grace has 
given way to the Charleston and the 
Black Bottom, and the waltzes of Joan 
Sawyer have surrendered to the undresse 
gymnastics of second-rate importations 
from the Folies Bergére, and the light 
feet of Florence Walton and Leonor 
Hughes have passed from the night-time 
dance floors to the clatter of small-time 
hard-shoe hoofers. The order of the 
New York night is noise, wood alcohol, 
and broken noses. That is what proles 
sional morality, in its infinite wisdom, has 
accomplished. 
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America’s foremost Aviators 
and thousands of satisted Franklin Owners 
have proved air-cooling for you 


INDBERGH, Chamberlin, Acosta, Byrd! The planes with 
which these heroes have written chapters of modern history have 

all had air-cooled motors. What is their opinion of air-cooling? 
Why is the Franklin Owner’s next car so generally another 
Franklin? Did you ever hear a Franklin Owner’s opinion of air-cooling? 
What is your opinion of air-cooling? It should include much 
more than—no radiator to fill. With an air-cooled motor you have 





maximum engine efficiency, maximum dependability, freedom from = 

all thought of freezing or over-heating, unusual gasoline economy, the y) 

simplicity of a hundred fewer parts. icy 7€ Sone length a 
With the Franklin, you have the air-cooled motor in its most °—~. than Wheel-Base ne 


distinctive setting, an automobile constructed throughout on the most a 
advanced principles of fine coach-work and engineering. elerenintegeiey Fame 
Today Franklin enjoys the highest percentage of repeat buyers 


—scientific spring suspension, Four 
gs 


full-elliptic springs provide an unu- 


in automobile history. Many features beside air-cooling account for nal diniee of tle weiiitinnthe 
this fact—exclusive features which materially increase the comfort, total spring-length on each side actu 
the economy, the pleasure of motor car ownership. ally greater than the wheel-base, 


You will find a Franklin demonstration extremely interesting— 
an experience you owe yourself if you are to keep abreast of modern 
automotive progress. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE ComPpANY «+ + SyRAcUSE * New York 
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J Glove ARIS Createa 


No guide _ to chic is needed to 
recognize the extreme smartness 
of the tailored cuff gloves created 
by ARIS 


Ask to see the NewARIs Models 


at all Leading Stores 


“NARS = ARIS 


WASHABLE GLOVES 
STEINBERGER BROS.GLOVE CORPORATION 


230 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO + LONDON - CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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COLOR MAKES THE NEw 
CLOTHES NEW 


(Concluded from page 40) 


greens. One enterprising visitor de- 
clared that he had counted the straws 
and there were 75,000 of them. This suf- 
ficiently astonishing figure became multi- 
plied somehow to 150,000 in the course of 
the evening. There is a chapel on board, 
very churchly indeed, which can seat 80 
people; a most elaborate gymnasium, and 
a children’s playroom that I could hardly 
tear myself away from. In the middle of 
it is a life-sized merry-go-round that I 
was dying to try! And perhaps the most 
impressive thing of all was the vast 
kitchen, polished to within an inch of its 
life, and dazzling with white-clad cooks 
and blazing ruddy copper. 

On the same evening was the “ Nuit de 
Paris” at the Claridge Hotel, at which 
many of the most famous houses in Paris 
showed existing and advance models in a 
“society”’ setting. General conclusions 
drawn from it showed a continuation of 
the great variety and opportunity for in- 
dividual selection, characteristic of the 
present mode, as I preached, you may re- 
member, in the July number. If some- 
thing very definite were shown one minute, 
a contradiction of it was pretty sure to 
appear the moment after. Liberty of 
opinion, in skirt lengths, hem-lines, waist- 
lines, and even in silhouette, was con- 
vincingly demonstrated. “ You pays your 
money and you takes your choice,” will 
apparently be the motto of next season as 
it has been of this. Some interesting 
skirts, looped under in the fashion that 
Lanvin revived in her spring collection, 
were especially noted. The sparkling 
jacket and tulle skirt type, the sequin 
frock, the tiered skirt and bolero line, 
fringes and again fringes, yards and yards 
of white satin, sparingly used glittering 
embroidery mostly in lines and outlines, 
lots of pink—these were some of the notes 
that one found repeated most often. 

As to accessories, the Deauville hand- 
kerchief is rampant again. It is even 
worn with evening gowns, especially when 
one is dressed by Lanvin. The favorite 
way of wearing it is folded in a triangle, 
then rolled, with the triangle’s point like 
a little capuchon collar in the back of the 
neck, and the two ends hanging in front. 
Chiffon flowers are on many a shoulder, 
and in the evening natural ones often 
take their places, and are chosen to match 
the jewels. If one wears a white frock, 
for example, and a huge ruby ring, one 
will pin three deep ruby red roses on 
the left shoulder, as Baroness de Meyer 
does. 

I am going to tell you about shoes and 
stockings in the next number, so I will 
only say, here, that shoes and slippers are 
more and more simple in form and delicate 
and luxurious in quality. 

There is at last a word to say about 
gloves. Though the beige pull-on ante- 
lope model, of which we all possess so 
many dozens, is still a popular glove, 
the suéde “ mousquetaire,” or three but- 
ton, wrinkled-on-the-wrist model, has be- 
come its serious rival with afternoon dress. 
I have already mentioned that in a pale 
costume accented with black, black 
gloves of this type are sometimes worn. 
At the Kapurthala garden party, for 
example, one woman in a trailing pea- 
cocky printed chiffon from Louisebou- 


langer, wore black suéde gloves well above 
the elbow. Agnés wears an amusi 
glove, in suéde, but quite short, to Match 
the accessories of her gown. In Deay 
ville, she wore Vionnet’s pink flannel 
frock, trimmed only with its inch-wid 
dark blue selvage. With this, she ; 
a pink felt hat with a dark blue ribbon 
a chain of pale pink coral and one of deer, 
blue lapis lazuli, lapis earrings, beig 
beach sandals from Greco, trimmed with 
dark blue, beige stockings of a heavy silk 
openwork mesh like net, and dark blye 
suéde gloves. With her ashes-of-roses 
ensemble from Louiseboulanger, she wore 
suéde gloves dyed exactly the same pink 
and very odd jewelry, made of rings and 
rings of faience, in a real Egyptian blue 
with here and there a gold one. 
_ The “costume jewelry” note is really 
important, and Agnés specializes in jt, 
With her hyacinth blue Vionnet frock 
she wears a chain and earrings of chalce. 
dony of the same ethereal blue, and with 
her white fringed one, she has chain, ear. 
rings, and bracelets of opaque white 
crystal. Ornaments such as this are 
rapidly replacing the inevitable false 
pearls which we have all hung around our 
necks for years. Real jewels, of course, 
continue to be the joy and delight of 
those who own them. Especially with 
the black clothes, which nothing can dis- 
place in smartness for the daytime, dia- 
monds in the form of marvelous brooches 
for hip or shoulder, or for hats, give a 
touch of exclusive elegance which nothing 
else can accomplish. 

In the evening, the brooch is supple- 
mented with bracelets, earrings, and at 
least one huge ring. Next to the white 
flame of diamonds, emeralds are certainly 
the most popular stone. At Deauville 
some of the emerald ornaments were 
staggering. One woman had a double 
chain of huge oval stones round her neck. 
Another wore on a chain of diamond 
links a pendant made of two round and 
one enormous curved emerald, so big as 
to be almost incredible. 

But the most interesting things I saw 
at Deauville were the new coiffures. 
Mary MacKinnon, who was there with 
me, has drawn them on pages fifty and 
fifty-one. You will see that they are 
direct descendants of Greek sculpture, 
with their flat “‘hyacinthine” curls, or 
their heavy fringes. At present, they are 
still an experiment. I cannot say that 
any woman of the great social world has 
adopted them, but they cannot be ig- 
nored, for all that. A new fashion has to 
start somehow, and it is a long time since 
we have had anything so sensational to re 
cord. The mondaines of the capital are still 
wearing their hair short, and in the most 
incredibly exquisite order. But I notice 
that the close clip at the back has given 
place to a more feminine arrangement, 
accordance with the whole movement of 
women’s dress. The hair is left longer, 
and starts higher up; the line at the nape 
















































is just as carefully marked as ever, but it | 


is no longer graded up in a shingle. If 
the hair be too thick and heavy, it Is care 
fully thinned out underneath. The wave 
is very soft and natural-looking, as the 
jiggly effect of too-curly locks looks pro 
vincial and commonplace. 


THE INSEPARABLES 


By CuHaRLoTTE BECKER 


OWN the highway, mile for mile, 
Never parted, year on year, 
Grief goes strolling with a Smile, 
Joy goes strolling with a Tear. 
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he CLEANSING 


FIRST, Dorothy Gray’s Cleansing 
Cream, to remove dust and make-up— 
a cream which liquefies instantly, and 
thus cleans the pores without stretching 
them. At $1.00, $1.75, $2.75, $5.25. 


THEN, Dorothy Gray’s Russian Bleach 
Cream, for removing tan, freckles—and 
for whitening the hands. At $2.00 and 
$4.00. 

THEN, Dorothy Gray’s Orange Flower 
Skin Tonic, to freshen and make the 
skin firm, and to keep the pores in a nor- 
mal condition. At .85, $1.75 and $3.25. 
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‘IRST, Dorothy Gray’s Russian Astrin- 
gent Lotion, which helps to make loose 
muscles and tissues firm and overcomes 
unnecessary oiliness and “shine.” At 


$3.00 and $5.50. 


THEN, Dorothy Gray’s Russian Astrin- 
gent Cream, a finishing cream with 
mild astringent properties—is used as a 
base for powder, and gives perfect pro- 
tection against wind and sunburn. At 
$3.00, $5.50 and $10.00. 


FINALLY, Dorothy Gray’s Face Pow- 
ayes der, of which you may choose from 
wave | three consistencies, three scents, and 
as the five shades, according to your own col- 
— oring. From $1.50 to $5.00. 





$$$ $$$ 


ae 


’ 


\ e e f j . . . ‘ » 
( its preparahons, a | i = Lv om s instructions foo their use, may a a at the hand slores 


or at the Dorothy Gray salons: in New York at 753 Fifth Avenue; in Washington at 1009 Connecticut Avenue; and in Atlantic City at 1637 Boardwalk. 
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SMART GROOMING 


Distinction made sure and easy 






cA greaseless 

Brilliantine in a 

bottle with an 
atomizer top 





nT KR WW. , ; 
\ SS. ITH an atomizer top . . . a unique but useful 
package that will grace any boudoir. A prod- 


1927 





uct, that without evidence of artifice, sets the 
wave, keeps elusive strands in place, gives 
a your coiffure life, lustre, and radiant loveli- 
ness - holds the smart distinction that was yours 
when you stepped from the beauty salon. 


Marcelle Brilliantine de France . . . a toilet requisite 
from vegetable oils. Greaseless, light, airy, it will not 
streak or mat. It comes to you with an atomizer top 
so you can spray it directly on your hair, your hand 
or comb, as you may prefer —evenly and accurately. 
Scientific, yes, but dainty and feminine—a modern 
brilliantine that’s like a million bottled sunbeams. 


Smart toilet requisite counters now feature Marcelle 
Brilliantine de France. Sent direct to you if your 
favorite store or shop can not supply you. With the 
atomizer top—$1.50. Re-fills (the atomizer top can 
be used with Marcelle Brilliantine de France again 
and again) 75 cents. If you order direct send the name 
of your store. (Prices slightly higher in Canada and 
foreign countries.) ‘‘Notes on Marcelle,’’ an interesting 
booklet, enclosed with each carton. 






With the atomizer top 
by Beggs . . . Marcelle Bldg., 1731-1749 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


A sample of Marcelle Creme de France. . 
ing cream . 


. 4 French vitalizing and cleans- 
. . and Marcelle Poudre de France... . sent free on request. 





rilliantine 


























Marceau 


Towering peaks of buildings appear surpris- 
ingly through tranquil masses of shrubbery. 


GARDENS HIGH UP IN THE SKY 


(Concluded from page 85) 


plants would grow in small pots and 
boxes. But some time was required to 
convince people that really large shrubs 
and even trees would survive and flourish 
in astonishingly small amounts of earth. 


UT the planting is only a part of the 

problem of designing a successful roof- 
garden. The plan must be worked out 
with great care and detail, just as though 
it were an outdoor room. Ingenuity in 
the combination of different materials, 
skilful use of perspectives, pink brick 
walls and slate flagging are some of the 
ingredients of a successful roof-garden. 
As to planting, the simpler the scheme the 
more successful the result. Rhododen- 
drons, forsythia, wisteria, iris, every kind 
of bulb and privet grow beautifully if 
well cared for. The twelve inches of soil 
which make the beds must be dug up and 
in many places replaced and fertilized. 
Every spring and fall a sprinkling of fresh 
earth should be put over the garden, and 
in the summer it should be watered 
morning and evening. 

Furthermore, it follows naturally that 
if you have shrubs you must surely pro- 
vide gayly colored reed furniture on which 
to rest beside them. And when you sit 
thus in the cool shade there must be some- 
thing for the dreaming eye to follow and 
pause absently upon. Lead figures spring 
at once to your assistance in this last 
requirement, an old iron lantern or a wall 
fountain which not only pleases vision, 
but whose gentle splashing falls like music 
on the ear. 

It is possible to build a greenhouse 
which is more glorified than a window-box. 
It can be large enough to supply the house 
with flowers all through the winter and 
a kindly visiting florist can keep an eye on 
the whole. A charming arrangement is to 
have a conservatory opening off the pent- 
house. I know of one such room, not 
larger than ten feet by fifteen. Its walls 
are covered with gayly painted Chinese 
paper. There is a small French marble 
mantelpiece in perfect scale, and the fur- 
niture is old and comfortable and likewise 
French. The room is full of sunshine and 
comfort and lived-in-ness. A singing bull- 
finch hangs in his corner, before an open 
fire lies a Persian kitten, and through the 
door and window comes the warm smell of 
violets and freesias from the greenhouse 
outside. So paradoxical are the possi- 
bilities of these New York roof-gardens 
that right outside your hothouse you may 
have a small skating-rink, quite large 
enough to practise your figures on. An 
outlet for water serves both rink and con- 
servatory by means of a garden hose. 

Finally with the staggered ledges of the 
newer and loftier buildings have come 
rare opportunities for the city prisoner to 
catch the breath of fresh turned earth and 
smel! the exhalations of green leaves and 
flewers. Perhaps the greatest boon in 





building of this type is to the business 
man. Surely we are not so driven with 
the rush and roar of the great city that it 
would not be a pleasure to have an office 
with a roof-garden. What banker could 
fail to increase his business under the 
spell of the garden outside his windows, 
as he sits fn his charming penthouse 
office, whose paneled walls were brought 
from an old Virginia mansion? Above the 
mantelpiece hangs a portrait by Gilbert 
Stuart and leather easy chairs invite a con- 
ference. At mid-day a delicious luncheon 
is served from his own serving pantry. 
And as he sits at table his gaze through 
the windows at first is caught by the well- 
planted terrace and then moves on to the 
distant waters of the harbor. 

Unfortunately the builders have not 
considered the problem of the roof until 
just recently when The Garden Plan 
Company have made it their policy to in- 
corporate upon the top of each of their 
buildings a roof-garden. No penthouse 
is built, but a roof-garden offers a breath- 
ing place for all the tenants, charmingly 
designed with a covered loggia. The 
space is not large, as the intimacy of a 
small garden well done has been the ob 
jective. A fountain adds greatly to the 
illusion and the flower-beds on each side 
are easy to keep up as they are small and 
are looked upon merely as window-boxes. 
This garden is enclosed on three sides by 
a high wall which keeps off the wind. 
Through a green door in each of the oppo- 
site walls one can go out to the children’s 
ylayground. In fact this playground is 
oo enough to allow games of every kind 
for larger children; and there is a sandbox 
for the youngest. 

This same company has developed 4 
most intelligent plan of building only 
over fifty percent. of the lot, thus making 
a garden in the rear (which can be seen 
from the main entrance door) besides the 
use of the roof for the tenant owners. 


HINK of the wonderful sense of alool- 

ness that comes from being on the top 
of the world, the patch of sky with white, 
puffy clouds; or better still at night when 
one can look down from one’s sky garden 
over this great city. Each bridge is out- 
lined in lights. The edges of Manhattan 
fade mysteriously into distance. A 108 
hangs over the city but above rises specter 
like and proud the gold cock on the top 
of the Heckscher Building, and off in the 
distance is the Gothic mass of the Bush 
Building hanging like a jeweled chapel in 
Radiator 


the sky. Nearby is the new 
Building, jet black and plainly = 
mented with gold, vigorous, brutal, an¢ 


superb. 

New York is a great adventure and to 
those of us who have inherited New York 
I wonder if its thrill and glory are really 
apparent? Nothing is too fantastic, ™ 
scheme too strange, no plan too /arge 
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a HE three loveliest silver designs in America . . .You see here but a suggestion of their charm. 
“en To enjoy it fully, you must take each piece in your hand, weigh it, study its depth and 
. richness. When you have done this, you will not be satisfied with tableware that is less than 
~~ sterling—nor with sterling that is less than these supreme examples of the silversmith’s art. 
ve 

ae INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


FINE ARTS DIVISION (RIESGO MERIDEN, CONN. 


Wedgwood International \ ne : Minuet International Fontaine International 
intricate, cameo-like figures KG . : with the grace of America’s re-creating the magnificence 
wrought in imperishable ster- =A ; ihn most graceful period. 6 tea- of Empire France. 6 tea- 
ling. 6 teas poons—$12. ck Bis ; Spoons—$1l. spoons—$12.50. 





HARPER'S BAzap 


THE GREAT HOUSES PREPARE THE MODE 


(Concluded from page 59) 


hemispheres. All real elegance is unobtru- 
sive.” 

“‘And what do you call inelegant?”’ 

“Clothes too new, and clothes appar- 
ently elegant which, on close inspection, 
are not really so. Furthermore, useless 
adornments; also impractical garments 
for sports.” 

“What rules will prevail as to skirt and 
waist-line?”’ 

“None. I shall instruct my fitters to 
make skirts in proportion with each 
woman’s height, and raise or lower the 
waist-line to suit each client’s figure.” 

I remarked on Mademoiselle Chanel’s 
low-heeled shoes. She tells me high heels 
are out of date, remnants of bygone peri- 
ods, meant to give additional inches to 
women smothered in wide, voluminous 
skirts. These are as obsolete as in a very 
short time high-heeled shoes will be. Feet, 
she says, are nowadays meant for walking. 
They are by no means merely ornamental. 
They serve a purpose. “I consider high- 
heeled shoes an impediment to the useful- 
ness of feet.” 


NEXT called at Jean Patou’s, rue St. 

Florentine. Monsieur Bernard re- 
ceived me very courteously. 

“Ts Mr. Patou visible?” 

“Am afraid not. Working on his new 
collection.”” What did I come about? 

“For his views on winter fashions. A 
message to Harper’s Bazar.” 

Mr. Bernard immediately relents. “T’ll 
inquire. He may have a moment to 
spare.” Mr. Bernard returns. “Though 
very busy, he will be glad to receive you. 
Kindly follow me.” 

I follow, through intricate passages, to 
his distant quarters. Here I find a Jean 
Patou in shirt sleeves, pleasant, genial, 
even though interrupted in his work. His 
motto seems to be “time is money.” He 
at once attacks the subject. 

“‘T strongly favor dressmaking versus 
tailoring. I want fashions to become 
more feminine, not standardized like 
men’s clothes. I intend discouraging the 
sports atmosphere in afternoon and eve- 
ning gowns. Mannish dinner jackets are 
an absurdity, especially for a pretty 
woman. I shall dissuade my customers 
from masquerading as ‘near boys.’ I 
shall show two distinct collections, one for 
sports, the other for afternoon and eve- 
ning. No, the sports atmosphere will not 
be noticeable throughout my collection. 
Sweaters, of course. The featured novelty 
for sports clothes will take the form of 
specialized usefulness. Decorative sports 
attire strikes a last season’s note. There 
will be new textures and new colorings, 
but no new shapes. Yes, two new colors, 
one a ‘Patou beige,’ a hitherto unknown 
shade. Don’t laugh—wait until you see it. 
You'll be surprised. 

“Materials? Supple velvets and plain 
metal textures for the afternoon, chiffon 
and, principally, net for the evening. The 
increased use of gold with woolen textures. 
Yes, I shall try to lengthen skirts, in spite 
of women’s insistence on showing their 
knees. Exaggerated abbreviation is a 
deformation of good taste.” 

Patou declares that the traditional 
French Grande Coutureis agonizing. Why? 
Because the leaders of fashion fancy them- 
selves in the very straightest and narrow- 
est of gowns, belted and trim, and discour- 
age any attempt at a new departure which 
might eventually lead to a renaissance of 
line and style. 


receiv ed 
In front 


ADELEINE 


me seated at 


VIONNET 
her desk. 


of her is an articulated figure two feet 
high. 
““Do you always work out your prob- 


lems on such small wooden mannequins, 
Madame Vionnet?”’ 

““Always! No one has the endurance to 
pose long enough for me. I need time and 
peace of mind. The obsession of fatiguing 
any one would be intolerable. This way 
I am seated and undisturbed. What am I 
doing? Studying the best means of 
adapting a new idea to sartorial purposes. 
Yes, this is research work. My diminu- 
tive models, after being transposed into 
life-sized garments, require but little 
rectification. My creations are always an 
expression of myself, the logical result of 
a technique I have invented. A technique 
which might be compared to a painter’s 
mannerism, recognizable throughout my 
work. The term ‘mannerism’ must not 
be confused with ‘process.’ The latter is 
the result of preconceived intention, while 
‘mannerisms’ are a subconscious ex- 
pression of one’s temperament.” 

“When did you first start designing 
your so individual gowns?” 

“At a time when women still wore col- 
lars and boned bodices. Never, even as 
a girl, did I wear anything but my own 
style of gown. I have never varied.” 

““What would you care to tell me about 
waist-lines?”’ 

“That to lower them to the point of 
non-existence has always seemed to me 
absurd.” 

‘How is it such exaggerations ever be- 
come fashionable?” 

‘Because of conscientious dressmakers 
anxious to find remedies for defects. Low 
waist-lines were originally meant to re- 
store the balance of defective figures, but 
were not designed for young and well- 
shaped women. My compromise, high 
waists in front, with no demarkation at 
the back, had no success whatever. I had 
intended to gradually lead women toward 
newer lines, an effort not approved of. 
Oh, no, dressmakers nowadays cannot im- 
pose anything. If I did succeed in impos- 
ing my technique, it is because of the 
service it rendered dressmaking in general. 
If I deplore the uniformity of fashions? 
I should think so. La Mode is a modern 
form of decorative art at present at a 
standstill because of such uniformity. 
Yes, lack of development is always retro- 
grade. Toa certain degree this sameness 
in dress endangers the prestige of the 
Haute Couture, for it enables even an in- 
experienced designer to turn out quite 
acceptable models.” 

“Almost everybody in your pro- 
fession, Madame Vionnet, expresses simi- 
lar opinions.” 

“The entire dressmaking world is 
fighting—alas, in vain!—against the stub- 
bornness of women who prevent designers 
from developing new ideas.” 

“Don’t you believe the advent of the 
robe de style might lead to new depar- 
tures?” 

“Hardly, for even though such gowns 
are exquisite, they are merely accessories 
of a very young woman’s wardrobe. Older 
women don’t ever wear them.” 

“The Louis XIII. period, modernized, 
would however be eminently suited to the 
more mature type of women.” 

“Of course. Gowns with trains suited 
impressive-looking dowagers far better 
than the abbreviated fashions of to-day.” 

“‘T have noticed, Madame Vionnet, that 
your short skirts always possess a correct- 
ing element, a low-hanging drapery, a 
floating panel, or merely fringes.” 

“Alas! My attempts at esthetics are 
rarely entirely successful, for both my 
fitters and my clients invariably manage 
to shorten every model.” 

“Of course, you will continue your own 
genre, not try to change your well-estab- 
lished style?” 


ECSTASY OF 


“Of course. I wouldn’t know how to 
design, unless it were an expression of my 
own personality.” 

‘What is your method in designing, 
Madame Vionnet?” 

“My method consists in developing the 
most noticeable novelty of my last col- 
lection.” 

“What was this novelty? I forget.” 

“Tt was contained in a pale green chif- 
fon gown, worn magnificently by Made- 
moiselle France, my now famous manne- 
quin, who competed for the beauty prize 
in America. I consider it the most 
significant gown of the year. It points 
toward possibilities. To innovations both 
in cut and line.” 

“In what, exactly, consists its great 
novelty?” 

“Tt is not my intention to tell you. Be 
satisfied with having been shown the 
actual model in the making. Here are my 
attempts. Look at them.” 

“Tt is nothing but a limp muslin rag, 
Madame Vionnet, which makes it impos- 
sible for me to define either cut or shape.” 

‘All the better, for, as it is my new col- 
lection’s point de depart, I want no one to 
understand its novel aspect before it is 
completed.” 


e LET’s talk of your new collection, Mr. 
Lelong.” 

“T can but state it’s well in hand.” 

“What number have you reached?” 

“How can I tell? I work without con- 
secutive order.” 

“Quite so! Unity of conception, but no 
continuity.” 

“Once a collection is started, I often 
change my mind, but rarely my plans.” 

““Whatever you do, Monsieur Lelong, 
don’t change prevailing fashions. They 
are perfect just at present.” 

“T could not if I wished, though, years 
ago, I might have tried. Fashions were 
then subjected to the couturiers’ caprice. 
Skirts varied between sweeping flounces 
and the hobble; sleeves between being 
tight-fitting or full. Not to follow the 
latest styles in those days was sartorial 
suicide. Modern fashions, by contrast, 
give the impression of not changing at all. 
In spite of this appearance, they undergo 
incessant evolution, an evolution pro- 
duced by subtleties. 

“There is a tendency toward greater 
sobriety. This term is often misunder- 
stood. Sobriety must not be mistaken 
for what is banal.” 

“Whatis yournew collection’s feature?” 

“The development of the ‘optic’ line. 
Yes, a principle still in its infancy. The 
solving of kinetic problems is to adopt 
what seems best suited to our period. 
The term ‘kinopticism’ is a combination 
of both words, ‘kinetic’ and ‘optic.’ Iam 
trying to produce models with elusive lines 
which, when in motion, render women 
slender. The successful solution of this 
problem will be equivalent to having dis- 
covered the perfect optic line. Freedom 
in dress is a Greek invention, in contrast 
to Egyptian fashions, which were mum- 
mified and rigid. During the reign of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. the mode be- 
came a mass of affectation. Women never 
walked; their bodies were imprisoned, and 
their heads top-heavy. The Napoleonic 
era started the progressive emancipation 
of women’s fetters. Impediments in dress 
were cast aside; the result, after a cen- 
tury’s evolution, are our modern unham- 
pered styles. Freedom is @ la mode. 
Freedom, because of motion.” 

“Will you attempt to lengthen skirts, 
Mr. Lelong?” 

“Never! Categorically, no! Why de- 
stroy what adds to a youthful appearance? 
Women of twenty-five were formerly 


STILLNESS 


N UNFLAWED turquoise sky all marble cool, 
Straight towering pines unshaken by the wind’s sobbing, 
W ater-lilies drowsing on a still black pool, 
Our love so deep there is no surface throbbing. 





By Hupson STRODE. 


thought no more young. To-day, they 
are still juvenile at forty-five. Some of th 
prettiest and smartest women are oe 
posed to be over fifty. Maturity 
hardly reached at sixty-five. As to old 
age, it has been eliminated entirely I 
believe as little in the advent of long skirts 
as I do in long hair. Long hair does not 
look soigné, and long skirts are dusty" 

“Where will you place your new waist. 
line, Monsieur Lelong?” 

“There is no waist-line. The demarca. 
tion called waist-line is merely a matter of 
cut and trimming. To have a definite 
waist-line is out of date.” 

“What more is out of date?” 

“To rigidly adhere to the dictates of 
fashion. Standardization, if one did 
might attain proportions which 
will never be reached.” 

“What is the private customer's atti. 
tude in 1927?” 

“Stubborn resistance against radical 
changes. Alas! a couturier merely sug- 
gests; he never imposes. Very new de- 
partures are apt to overstep the barriers of 
good taste, for which modern women have 
a feeling almost amounting to intuition,” 

“What about new colorings?” 

‘*T amlooking for the ideal shade equally 
suitable forsport, afternoon, and evening. 
No, I won’t use brown. I detest brown! 
Will the sports influence be noticeable for 
evening wear? I consider dancing to be 
one of the forms of sport. Dance frocks 
may, therefore, be considered specialized 
sports costumes. They should, however, 
be feminine and vaporous, under no condi- 
tion be glorified golf or yachting suits, 
Nor should they resemble men’s smoking 
jackets. Amusing? Yes, but already 
quite old-fashioned.” j 


I hope 


ES Fourrures Max. 

on the telephone. 

“C’est vous, Madame Leroy?” 

“Yes, it’s I. Am much excited. Please 
come over at once. I’ve just completed 
a wonderful garment.” 

“But, dear Madame Leroy, I saw your 
collection only last week.” 

“Forget it. Everything is now out of 
date. I’ve invented a new animal.” 

“Ts it some dyed polecat in disguise?” 

“Nothing dyed. I said ‘new animal.” 


Madame Leroy 





“New? Don’t keep me_ guessing. 
What is it?” 
“Zebra. Their skins are as supple as 


breitschwantz.” 

“Zebra? Why, how thrilling! Am 
coming over in a moment.” 

The Max premises are luxuriously mod- 
ern, worthy of its animating pitt, 
Madame Leroy, an artist who draws with 
sable threads on spotless ermine and em- 
broiders pink and blue fur shawls with 
moleskin flowers; under whose magic 
touch gazelle masquerades as Scottish 
tartan. She greets me, dressed in silver, 
including hose and shoes—all of it match- 
ing her sleek gray hair. 

“Produce the zebra skins. 
long my suspense.” 

Two mannequins appear, one wearing 
a motor coat, the other an evening wrap. 

I convey my highest praise, a promise 
to photograph them at once. 

“What next?” I ask. 

“Lions and royal tigers, big game 
domesticated.”” Madame Leroy plans 
a hunting trip to Africa herself. She now 
brings out a material woven for her by 
Bianchini-Férier. The pattern duplicates 
the zebra skins exactly. The fabric, she 
says, is plus drapant, the genuine skins 
more unique. 

“T’ve designed an evening wrap ° 
zebra brocade combined with mahogany 
colored fox. Yes, mahogany fox will be 
next season’s craze.” 
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-e that has ever crept into the 
vrong phrase that has e r 
ee language, said, “My Country, 
Right or Wrong . 
Ro one who holds America in the 


passionate kind of affection that she 
inspires, can behold in her some of her 
most outstanding gaucheries, (and legion 
they be) and still stir with pride, Stephen 
Decatur to the contrary notwithstanding 

Between Us and U.S. we are about as 
regrettable in many of these outstanding 
gaucheries as any of the countries that 
indict us-are in theirs. And two wrongs 
don’t make a right. 

Behold us traveling abroad. In case 
vou don’t behold us traveling abroad, we 


We 


iook to it that you pretty soon do. 
are rich, noisy, and pretentious. 

We travel first class when the only 
difference between first and second is 

» price. 
or buy antique furniture with holes 
that look crawled into, but have been 
actually awled into, in the land where 
antiques are manufactured for American 
consumption. Belgium. 4 

We get drunk, extravagant, insulted, 
and hilarious on the boulevards of Paris. 

We tip those who lug our expensive 
luggage out of all proportion to value 
received. 

Yes, sir, ask any cautious Continental 
who believes in keeping the working 
class in its place. ‘Traveling Americans 
are ruining the vassals of Europe. Gone 
are the good old days when for a pittance 
aservant was your voiceless slave. 

We pay for value received in the way of 
menial service, and sometimes even a 
little more. 

There is something vulgar about our 
generosity. A word, by the way, most 
difficult to vulgarize. In fact, I doubt if 
it can be done. 

Have you ever beheld a native-son 
Woodman, Shriner, or personally con- 
ducted tourist, dilate, while abroad, on 
how we do it back home? 

Have you ever heard that national 
bray, “Little old U. S. A. is good enough 
for me!” 

Then you know what it is to feel your- 
self rise in little pin-pricks all over. 
Then you recall what it felt like when 
you were a sophomore at High School 
and grandfather, clad in his nightshirt 


came down into the parlor the night the 


third assistant English professor was 
calling on you, to look for his spectacles 
on the third shelf of the what-not. 


THERE is a difference in the way your 

Britisher tells you how much better 
they do it back home. 

We bray it and wag our ears. 

His methods are a bit more esoteric. 
He regards us as if we were a large, a very 
rich, a very expensive cheese at the ripest 
moment of its putrefaction. Then he 
wiggles the flanges of his nose. 

No, we are not to the manner born. 

And yet there are more subtle manners 


no easier to be borne. 


A brilliant young British author 
arrived upon our shores the other day for 


} 4 itsc visit to America and the inevitable 


) lecture tour. 


Eee 








’ U I met him, first, the second 
hight of his arrival, at a dinner given by a 
loved figure in the American writing 


» world. 


The group of American writing and 
play: folk at this dinner was full of 
admiration for the work of the visitor 


} and eager to like him personally. 


The occasion, which as such occasions 
£0, should have progressed in high good 
tellowship, went off something like this: 
_ Distinguished British Visitor —I say, 
fdlon t, think any of those reporter 
the a are going to ask me how [I like 
think Angus As a matter of fact, I 

$ atrocious. 

ey poor thing, but ’tis our own. 
ladics Fd eS do all American 
tutulee end snificant limousines all 
te iede en take visiting Britishers 

. igestible luncheons at the Ritz? 

‘in haan Those who are not so 
ao sit on a rock on the Rhine and 
oa eir bobbed heads with a gold 
ied and sing Ich weiss nicht was soll es 
edeuten, 
D. B. V.i—ot course, I 


Pac do think your 
venue Is most jolly, but 


tell me, why 








US TO U. S. 


(Continued from page 67) 


do you copy all of your buildings from 
the worst of the French periods? 

Popular Young Actress (seated at right 
of D. B. V.)—My dear, those signs you 
see represent a2 real estate concern which 
constructs the buildings. You’ve con- 
fused a firm with a period. 

D. B. V.—Come now, but you are a 
rather bad imitation of Europe. By the 
way, are there some people in town 
named Duvall? Filthy rich. Wanted 
us to stop with them, but we’re putting 
up at the apartment of some sticky-with- 
money Americans who came over on the 
boat with us and got out of their diggings 
so we could have them alone. The 
perfect host, I should say. Don’t you 
think? All the comforts of home without 
the boredom of the owner about. 

Famous Woman Novelist (seated at left 
of D. B. V.)—Yes, it might under the 
circumstances be equally agreeable to 
the host to vacate. 

D. B. V.—But most British authors, so 
I understand, stop with the Rossmore 
Duvalls. 

Host—Being merely an American 
author I’ve never had a look-in at the 
Duvall’s. 

D. B. V.—What a mess they are! 
Dined there last night. I hear they were 
horrid to the Tom Penmans who stopped 
with them when Tom was over lecturing. 
Snooty about their cars. Sent them 
about everywhere in a small sedan when 
the garage was jammed with limousines. 
Filthy with money, aren’t they? 

Me—Yes—and apparently with stu- 
pidity. 

D. B. V.—But I felt compensated. 
As soon as I got into the drawing-room I 
saw that some of my countrymen had 
been clever to foist off on them some 
very bad Gothic imitations at enormous 
prices. 

Popular Actress—Clev-er you! 

D. B. V.—By the way, any of you 
ever hear of a town called Harrisburg— 
it’s my first lecture stop. What does 
one lecture about to people who live in 
Harrisburg? 

Host—That is simple. All one has to 
take into consideration in choosing a 
subject for a‘town like Harrisburg is that 
the inhabitants are mammals and pro- 
nounce “g”’ as in Cat. 

D. B. V.—But seriously, I am speaking 
in Milwaukee too. Isn’t that where 
your Mr. and Mrs. Pabst used to make 
beer? 

Popular _Actress—Yes, and _ skittles. 
We will have our skittles with our beer, 
you know. Every little skittle for every 
little beer. 

. B. V.—Tell me—seriously—there’s a 
town on my schedule called Keokuk— 
now really—you don’t name your towns 
Keokuk? 

Famous Woman Novelist (leaning across 
table)—My friend—if you will bear 
with me, I think there is something you 
should know before we go on. 

D. B. V.—Er—yes—of course— 

Famous Woman Novelist—I want you 
to know it early in our acquaintance. I 
owe it to you. In fact, I don’t think I 
can bear your not knowing this thing 
about me. Bitter as it is for me to 
have to tell you, in all fairness you must 
know. 

D. B. V.—Er—yes—of course— 

Famous Woman Novelist—My dear 
friend—my poor dear friend—listen 
carefully and try to bear with me. I 
was born in a town called Kal-a-ma-zoo. 
Take it slowly at first. Kalamazoo. 
Not far removed from the town of Mr 
and Mrs. Pabst. I’m so sorry it should 
be necessary to tell you all this at the 
moment—here—now—but somehow—I 
think you should know—K-a-l-a— 

D. B. V.—Er—yes—of course. Clever 
of you. You jolly Americans. And now 
tell me, is there actually and really a 
town called Duluth? 


T WASN’T, I suppose, so much in what 

hesaid. Provincialism isn’t a cardinal 
sin. After all, a young man riding around 
with wealthy New York ladies the first 
day of his first visit to America might 
easily, were he that kind of concluder, 
conclude that limousine riding to the 
Ritz might be a national morning pastime. 





If the Duvalls are filthy with money, 
why not give the visiting Britisher the 
opportunity to feel the pulling power of 
one of his native best cars under him? 
For shame, foisting anything less on him. 

No end of New Yorkers might have 
been just as snooty about outlying points 
like Harrisburg and Keokuk and I am not 
at all sure that my brilliant friend, the 
lady-novelist, hasn’t ground the point of 
her clever tongue into her cheek many a 
time over that K in Kalamazoo. 

But as some one has said of British 
Mr. Joad’s recent book about us, ‘The 
Babbitt Warren,” written without the 
author ever having visited these shores, 
“U.S. is a spoiled and rowdy child in 
bitter need of criticism, but criticisms, 
like spankings, must be planned with 
intelligence and properly directed.” 

That is the merit of Babbitt. That is 
the merit of Mencken. That is the merit 
of the cool, clear, unprovincial thinking 
of Miss Rebecca West about us. 

Bless my soul, who knows better than 
we, when we hold the mirror up straight 
and look squarely in, that we are pretty 
awful at home as well as abroad. 

We have adenoids. Particularly in 
lecture halls. Our Tired Business Man, 
when you succeed in getting him there, 
also dozes and cracks his knuckles. We 
clamor for autographs and ask questions 
from the audience that are entirely 
irrelevant to the lecturer’s subject. 

In England the lecture situation is 
different. There isn’t any. 

The Great American Public is probably 
at this moment the most unpopular 
public in the world. 

We have money in our pockets. 

The chief out-and-in-door European 
sport for years has been to try to filch 
as much of that money out of them as 
possible. 

Have you ever had a British grand 
dame try to sell you shell flowers? Ask 
Lorelei, the blonde preferred by gentle- 
men. Doubtless out of this profitable 
pastime grew the American “‘shell-game.” 

Do you know that there are British 
authors, a school of them, who boast 
about writing one kind of book to please 
the British public and another kind of 
book to sell to the American public? 
Two goals. Artistic satisfaction at home. 
Pocket-nerve satisfaction from America. 

Have you ever beheld us in the act of 
being simultaneously despised for our 
money and milked of it by the greedy 
continental hands that condemn us? 

The boulevards of Paris spread their 
wares for our delectation and shrug 
insolent shoulders at the Americans 
whose dollars they rake in. 

That, of course, is practically our 
fault, and we deserve what we get. 
But that is another story. 

Do you know that abroad the fantasy 
of our riches has taken on ridiculous 
proportions? 

Shopkeepers wet their greedy lips when 
they see the humblest of us coming. 

Hotel proprietors, out for the “vulgar 
Americans,” triple their prices on sight 
of us. 

The money lust after us is a lust that 
should be of sufficient horse-power to turn 
any one of the countries that despise us 
for our wealth, into money powers that 
far and away surpass us. 

The money lust of Europe these days is 
something from which public opinion 
has been cleverly diverted and directed 
upon us. 


ABR YAD there is no such thing as the 
traveling American who is in modest 
circumstances. 

The thousands of us, school teachers, 
office workers, who scrimp and save, 
sacrifice and maneuver in order to travel 
abroad for certain rich old-world beauties 
that our own country is denied, simply 
do not exist for the Europeans who line 
up, summer after summer, to view us and 
to fleece us. 

Again that is largely our fault and 
again that is another story. 

Gold. Our teeth and our palms are 
crusted with it. Our hearts are tinfoil. 

What on earth is there in us, as a 
nation, to have created these vast mis- 
conceptions and to make us grotesque 














in the eyes of the world that lies beyond 
the Atlantic? 

In spite of our physical isolation, or 
perhaps because of it, we have more 
contacts with the world in general than 
any other nation in the world. 

We travel more. More of us travel. 

But, after all, where there is such 
persistent smoke, something must be 
burning. 

The Greeks built up a civilization of 
beauty that has never been surpassed, 
while they were divided from themselves 
by then impassable mountains. 

Our difficulty seems to be just the 
reverse of that. 

So many civilizations and influences 
have leaked t!-rough to us, that we are a 
coat of many colors. 

A grotesque. 

We cast an eye at Spain and dot our 
California hillsides with pink imitation 
cream-puff houses in the mood of El 
Greco and the de Milles. 

Perhaps, as D. B. V. inferred, much that 
is worst on our Fifth Avenue is plucked 
from one form of renaissance or another. 

A British earl commits the well-known 
act of going broke and ten to one there’s 
an American heiress willing, nay eager, 
to take him into adoring receivership. 

Or, in the unfortunate event that said 
earl isn’t negotiable, Mr. Hornswaggler, 
the sausage-casing manufacturer of 
Chicago, is pretty sure to purchase the 
estate at a fat price and bring down upon 
his shining pate the patronage and 
antagonism of the noble house he has 
succored. Sucker-ed is right! Sublime 
suckers. That’s us. Children who strut. 
Children to whom life is a gaudy lollipop 
to be licked with a broad tongue. 


UR national voice is a cross between 
a bray, a peanut whistle, and the 
call-of-youth. 

We are the world’s greatest patrons of 
the third rate, which includes our 
indulgence of the European attitude 
toward us. 

The standards of our national forms 
of art, relaxation, and entertainment are 
third rate. 

The radio, the motion picture, the 
press, and the motor car are to-day the 
great feeders of our national culture. 
And, as the richest nation in the world, 
we are intellectually under-nourished. 
Ours is a mental deficiency disease. 

Via this gigantic Everyman’s Uni- 
versity of radio, press, motion-picture, 
and motor car, our daily fare manages 
to be tosh of the most nauseous sort. 

We tolerate, indeed we demand, the 
cheap, the vulgar, and the sensational in 
those forms of our drama and motion- 
picture which we support in the greatest 
numbers. 

That superb medium, the radio, is used 
chiefly as a disseminator of twaddle. 

We are the patrons par excellence of 
that insect of the fourth estate, the 
tabloid newspaper . . . which some one 
has truly remarked looks as if it were 
edited by monkeys. 

We have more street vulgarity to the 
square inch than probably most of the 
countries of Europe can boast to the 
square mile. 

The average American radio-fed, movie- 
fed, tabloid-fed mind that thrives and 
has its being in shops, flats, offices, mills, 
and mines has the greatest intellectual 
opportunities open to it that have ever 
befallen so great a proportion of the 
population of a nation. 

With the average weekly wage of the 
factory worker in the United States 
twenty-eight dollars a week in 1926, an 
enormous majority of the people are well 
able to avail themselves of Everyman's 
University. 

Be it ever so humble, there is scarcely 
the home without its radio, movie- 
ticket loose-change, and pink sheet of 
daily press. 

Between the public, the capitalists, 
and the creators, the vicious circle has 
been created. The editors, the radio 
czars, and the movie magnates give the 
public what it wants. The public wants 
what it gets 

Talk to the man-in-the street in 

(Concluded on page 114) 
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practically any European country. The 
taxi-driver. The shop girl. The mill 
worker. The stenographer. The midin- 
ette. And then talk to that same type 
of person here at home. 

The European taxi-driver is on a 
different mental plane than the man on 
the box over here. 

Your Florentine cabby is proud of the 
Raphaels, Andrea del Sartos, Peruginos, 
Ghirlandaios, Botticellis and Lippis, to 
which he can drive you. In America 
your man can drive you to a speak-easy 
on request, but will have to consult his 
pocket directory to see where the Museum 
of Natural History is. 

“Vulgar American”’ is not all solecism. 

But it is the result of judgments as 
superficial to the actual rudiments of US 
as it is to judge all men who wear large- 
check suits as race-horse touts. Some 
race-horse touts do incline toward checked 
suits, but not all men in checked suits 
are race-horse touts. 

The man who wrote “ Babbitt” studied 
us under a merciless and revealing glass 
and minted a new and authentic word 
about us. 

The man who wrote “ Babbitt Warren”’ 
without ever having been to America, is 
the sort of mind to coin a phrase like 
“vulgar American.” 

Well, in any event, the phrase is 
coined on us. 


Gallant Frenchman. 
Cultured Englishman. 
Thrifty German. 
Romantic Italian. 
Melancholy Russian. 
Vulgar American. 


Not so good! 

Propaganda, since the late war taught 
us much of its uses and abuses, is to-day 
one of the most insidious forces at work in 
modern society. Is there no form of this 
treatment that can be used as a cure 
against the national ill of our innocuous 
but too, too obnoxious bad manners? 

Although we are regarded as the greedy- 
fingered, money-loving nation of the 
world, the allegation seems to be largely 
due to bad manners. 

We grossly enjoy our prosperity. 

Your Britisher, for instance, loves his 
well-being also. Only he has a different 
way of showing it. His fashion, for the 
moment (subtle if you will), is to moan 
loudly and conspicuously of his ascetic 
poverty and lay the onus of sensuous 
riches upon America. 

The old French fruit dealer who will 
cut a grape in two until the scales balance, 
is “quaint.” 

The fruit dealer in America, who will 
throw in a bunch for good measure is a 
low creature who has become “ American- 
ized.” 

To what extent the British illiterate is 
unread and uninformed, needs no eluci- 
dation here, but he isn’t so raucous about 
his illiteracy as we seem to be. 

He stews slowly in his own dulness. 

We boil. 


THE 


CLOUDY 


In proportion to their Tespective 
populations, America buys infinitely 
more books and magazines than Grea 
Britain. , 

Due to two major reasons. Th 
Britisher doesn’t buy books. He a a 
them fiom the excellent system of circulat. 
ing libraries. Then the Britisher, ot 
side the large cities, doesn’t read books ty 
any extent at all. F 

Our half-literate population, torn hither 
and thither by the great nickelodeon 
Everyman’s University, has more pep de 
vie, more intellectual curiosity, earns , 
better living _wage, and is general 
noisier about his undesirabilities than any 
illiterate population in the world, : 

In Great Britain, the Oxfordians take 
nothing seriously except themselves 
But they take that seriousness with the 
most incredible seriousness and wear 
Oxford bags about it. 

In America the younger intellectual 
do precisely the same thing and don’ 
wear Oxford bags about it. 

i The mean average of American taste 
Is pretty mean. 

We like to have Mencken slap us in the 
face about it, and eagerly turn the other 
cheek, fretted with the biology of things 
which hasn’t provided us with a third 
cheek for his chastisement. 

However we may feel, we haven't the 
courage or the wit to resent these alien 
hands reaching over across seas t 
slap us. 

Instead, our good citizens with bank 
accounts and bad Gothics put them up 
as guests when they come to our shores 
We buy their books and attend their 
lectures, entertain them on a large scale 
and get poo-hooed for our pains. 

In the attitude of Great Britain to 
America these post-war years, there is 
something akin to the pathetic situation 
of a young lover whose attentions to the 
beautiful and mature woman of his 
adoration only bore and disgust her. 

We admire with a wistfulness that 
borders on pathcs those qualities that 
have built up an empire of magnificence 

Ve are sufficiently snobbish at heart to 
hanker after those deep cultural national 
qualities which began their seepage 
acress the fifty thousand square miles 
known as England, back somewhere 
before Egbert and so on down via the 
Danish, the Saxon, the Norman, and 
the Tudor routes. 

We pick our governors from off New 
York’s East Side, our Presidents from 
off Vermont farms and at the same time 
spend large lumps of Kansas-wheat or 
Portland-cement fortunes buying the 
privilege for our débutante daughters t 
wear three plumes in their hair and back 
out of royal presences on a British pres 
entation day. 

We drink our water iced, steam-heat 
our houses, go to England, thirst an 
shiver through a period of residence 
there and then come home to say wist 
fully the British do know how to live 

They do. Their way. 


Live, and let us live. Our way. 


ROOM 


By ScuppvpER MIDDLETON 


OT many times again 

This cloudy room, these voices, 
This lrave pathetic laughter, 
These temple bells of ice in glasses, 
This quick Manhattan at the panes! 
There will be fog as thick as earth is, 
Words inaudible above us, 
Tocsins out of midnight crickets 
Sounded through a larger city, 
Fellowship with footless creatures, 
Drink the blind roots know. 


O, my friend, this moment trembles 


With too much eagerness to go! 
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“Ah,” he said. “I was expecting this.” 

There was a dramatic hush as the 
great actor tiptoed toward the telephone, 
placed the receiver to his ear, and held 
up one hand for silence. The tiptoeing 
was a little unnecessary, but it increased 
the nervous tension. Mr. Hogge’s glass 
was arrested on its way to his lips, and he 
set it down again with the utmost caution. 

“Long-distance call, Buckingham Pal- 
murmured Sir Austin, rolling his 
eyes at the company. It was fullya 
minute before Sir Austin resumed his 
seat at the table, and the company re- 
covered enough of its composure to par- 
take of asparagus. 

‘‘Weren’t you thrilled,” said Delilah 
at last to Mr. Hogge, “‘by that wonderful 
moment at the telephone, the listening 
hush?” 

“It was very impressive,” said Mr. 
Hogge. ‘“‘Very. I wouldn’t have missed 
this evening for anything.” 

“Did you get your report direct from 
the Palace?” asked the K. C., with the 
embarrassing curiosity of the legal mind; 
and for a moment Sir Austin looked 
uncomfortable under those cross-exam- 
ining eyes. 


~ ” 
ace, 


TRICTLY speaking, he had been rung 

up by the manager of his London 
theater; but, of course, the manager was 
a mere intermediary, like the telephone 
operator. Sir Austin did not tell a lie. 
He merely looked grave. 

“Sir Austin has always been in close 
touch with the dear Royal family,” 
murmured Delilah. “In fact, his ad- 
vice has been of great service to them on 
many occasions.” 

The K. C. looked a little puzzled. 

“One gets to know, doesn’t one?”’ said 
Sir Austin gravely. “All that I can tell 
you at the moment is that no news is 
good news,” said Sir Austin cheerfully. 

Mr. Hogge nodded thoughtfully. 

“When one is as near to the great heart 
of the public as I am, one gets to know 
the way the wind is blowing—politically, 
I mean. ‘The play’s the thing!’” 

Mr. Hogge looked at Sir Austin with 
renewed interest, as at one of the secret 
makers of history, a power behind the 
throne. Even the K. C. was impressed. 

“The death of kings,” murmured Sir 
Austin, who was in a reflective mood, 
though even his most profound thoughts 
were seldom expressed by more than an 
ejaculatory phrase. ‘‘ The death of kings: 


“Come, now, and let us sit upon 
the ground 

“And tell sad stories of the 
deaths of kings.’ 


“It’s all in Shakespeare, isn’t it? Do. 
you know why? Because Shakespeare 
was anactor. Ah, Mr. Harrison,” he said, 
turning to the melancholy young dram- 
atist, “can’t you get that idea into a 
prologue for the next performance of 
‘Lot’s Wife’?” 

“T have it already written,” said Mr. 
Harrison, hastily swallowing whatever 
it was that had hitherto impeded his 
speech. “I had anticipated this event.” 

“Oh, do let’s hear it,” chorused the 
ladies from Gomorrah. 


R. HARRISON rose. His eyes 
burned hungrily, and he recited 
in a voice that came like an echo from 
the depths of a tomb: 


“On this dim stage there shines one central 
star, 

The lime-lit brow of Lot’s last avatar. 

Deny’t who will, there lives in earthly kings 

No shadow of life, except in shadowings. 

Therefore the shadows on this lime-lit stage 

These actors, are the.emperors of our age. 

These have the swelling souls that others want, 

And all their speech is royally arrogant; 

For charactah it is that feeds the thought 

And those that have no charactah have 
nought. 

Bad charactahs are better far than none; 

And so, with one word more, my speech is 
done; 

If, in this play, Lot’s wit should seem at fault, 

His wife, at least, is turned to Attic salt. 

Women, they say are wanton as the weather. 

Some change in part, but she changed alto- 
gether 

A change like this not often has occurred. 

Pause, then, before you give this play the bird! 


THE RULING PASSION 


(Continued from page 63) 


“Of course, it was the importance of 
charactah that I wanted to emphasize, 
as we find it in its natural home, the 
theater,” said Mr. Harrison. 

“Ah,” said Sir Austin, “how true! 
It is a thought that has often occurred 
to me during command performances at 
Windsor. There was something unreal 
about the crowned heads in the audiences, 
but, on the stage, the kings of the imag- 
ination, eh? Still, we must all die even- 
tually, Mr. Hogge.” 

Mr. Hogge appeared to deprecate the 
idea so far as Sir Austin was concerned, 
but the great man insisted. Then, very 
much to his surprise, Mr. Hogge grace- 
fully yielded, and remarked: ‘* You may 
be interested to know, Sir Austin, that 
in our office we have fifty or sixty columns 
of material for your obituary already 
filed.” Mr. Hogge did not mean to 
imply that the obituary would occupy 
that much space, but it was quite natural 
that Sir Austin, fresh from the plaudits 
of the evening performance, should 
misunderstand him. 

“Fifty columns! 
Hogge.” 

“Indeed, I do,” Mr. Hogge replied, 
“and I think it probable that the London 
dailies have at least a hundred columns 
of material filed away.” 

“Really,” Sir Austin whispered, as if 
to himself. “This is most touching. 
It gives one something to look forward to, 
eh, Delilah? But now, ladies and gentle- 
men,” he said, shutting off the sweet sad 
smile, rising to his feet, and looking more 
imposing than ever, “‘let us fill our glasses 
and drink to the health of Mr. Hogge.” 

The toast was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Mrs. Feathersby and the Bishop 
of Poodleham, who advanced, smiling, 
all things to all men, gaiters and false 


You don’t say so, 


teeth included. But Mr. Hogge was 
too drunk to notice it. 
“Ah, Bishop,” said Sir Austin. ‘“‘We 


must pull together, eh—stage and church, 
“0 


church and stage! 


HE Bishop shook his head gravely. 

He always had considerable difficulty 
in following the ejaculatory conversation 
of Sir Austin. But Mr. Hogge felt that 
he was witnessing a historical moment, 
as those two representatives of the church 
and stage of a great empire shook their 
heads together and helped themselves 
to some more asparagus. 

“I saw the dear Duchess yesterday,” 
said the Bishop, cheering up and trying 
to escape from the subject. 

“Don’t you think that Mrs. Feathersby 
is remarkably like Lucrezia?” whispered 
Sir Austin, relentlessly bringing him back, 
not because he wished to discuss the 
subject, but because his mind was busy 
with a startling idea which had been un- 
consciously suggested to him earlier in 
the evening by Mr. Hogge. He was 
anxious, in fact, to bring the party to a 
close in order that he might discuss this 
idea with Mr. Huddersfield. Eventually 
Sir Edgar Donovan made a move, ap- 
parently because he was seriously afraid 
of Mrs. Feathersby. This sudden gravity 
was not lessened by the fact that Mrs. 
Feathersby said good night simultane- 
ously and announced that she intended 
to share Sir Edgar’s cab. 

“T do so enjoy escaping from the 
hypocrisies of politics,” she said loudly, 
as they left the room together. “It is 
such a relief to dip into Bohemia and 
splash about in the waters of sincerity.” 

“Good night,” said Austin to the 
melancholy author of the prelude. ‘“‘It 
is time for even poets of passion to retire. 
Good night, my dear,”’ he said to Delilah, 
looking at her as it is usually supposed in 
theatres that Antony looked at Cleo- 
patra. “Even the immortals require 
a little sleep.” 

As soon as the door closed behind his 
guests, he turned to Mr. Huddersfield, 
who had. been standing in the background 
with his usual air of bored superiority to 
the whole proceeding. 

“Huddersfield,” said Sir Austin, “I 
must have a word with you on a matter 
in which secrecy is of the utmost im- 
portance. I can trust you, Huddersfield, 
because I think you understand; and 
you know that an artist, even the greatest 


of artists, in a rotten world like this, must 
fight with rotten weapons.” 

“Quite, Sir Austin, quite.” 

“Look at these press notices, Hudders- 
field. What a disgrace to the age. 
They won’t admit that I’m an artist. 
Why? Because I’m alive, and a dead 
dog is better than a living lion. Mr. 
Hogge tells me that in the newspaper 
offices they have hundreds of columns of 
material all pigeon holed for my obituary 
notices. They’ve got acres of it, Hud- 
dersfield, acres of it, and I shall never 
live to see it. How silly that is! Now is 
the time when it would be of use to me, 
and these imbeciles are going to wait till 
I am dead before they print it. Can’t 
we circumvent them, Huddersfield? You 
see what I am driving at?” 


ME: HUDDERSFIELD’S eyes _nar- 
rowed to two Machiavellian slits as 
if he were indeed trying to see something 
that had no parts and no magnitude in 
the depths of Sir Austin’s moonlike eyes. 
“Suppose, for instance, I were to die, 
Huddersfield! Don’t be alarmed—I mean 
only temporarily—a sort of week-end 
death. Rather a good phrase, eh? 
Don’t you think we might obtain some 
good results in the way of publicity? I 
might take the car and go down to that 
little inn, ‘The Beetle and Wedge,’ 
where we lunched last Saturday. I should 
take a room there under the name of Mr. 
Longfellow, a name that nobody could 
regard with suspicion. I could send a 
misleading telegram to you myself, an- 
nouncing a regrettable motor accident. 
You could get your report in to Mr. 
Hogge at once, and he would telegraph it 
to London. Before it could be contra- 
dicted, all those hundreds of columns 
would be printed. Huddersfield, this 
thing grows upon me as I think of it. 
It is colossal. Besides, there will be 
many advantages too, about a merely 
temporary death. We shall be able to 
correct any mistakes in the obituary 
notices, and there will be hundreds of 
columns more when the report is contra- 
dicted. You know the kind of thing— 
stories of other famous men who have 
read their own obituaries. The publicity 
will be priceless. And what a welcome! 
What a welcome I shall get from my first 
audience after the resurrection!” 

Mr. Huddersfield’s mouth was pursed 
as if to whistle, with the utmost delicacy. 
The slits of his eyes were slanting up- 
wards now with an oriental slyness, and 
he nodded his long yellow visage approv- 
ingly at every point that Sir Austin 
made. 


HEIR conference lasted well into the 

small hours, for there were many 
details to settle. 

“You will be in touch with me con- 
stantly, Huddersfield,” said Sir Austin. 
“But it must be an absolute secret from 
every other person on earth. Now be 
quite frank with me. Would you—as 
the scion of one of our leading families, 
Eton and Trinity College and all that 
sort of thing, would you say that there 
is anything in this scheme that is not in 
the best taste? You are sure that it is 
what you would call cricket, for in- 
stance?” 

“As I have always said, Sir Austin, 
the laws of taste are abrogated in your 
case. It is not, strictly speaking, what 
I should call cricket, but I see no reason 
why it should not be described as hockey 
—quite good hockey.” 

“Ah, what an admirable perception 
you have of the finer nuances of life!” 

“How about Miss Chichester, Sir 
Austin?” 

“Poor girl, I fear it will be a great 
shock to her; but, after all, she will only 
have to bear it for forty-eight hours at 
the most. It will be best to keep the 
secret even from her. Besides, the more 
overwhelming her grief is, the more real- 
ity it will lend to my demise. She 
might .. .” Sir Austin checked him- 
self; he was wondering whether the whole 
effect might not be heightened by the 
romantic suicide of Delilah. But he 
reflected that in this hypocritical age 
some of the newspapers, or even perhaps 
his friend the Bishop of Poodleham, might 
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express an untimely sympathy yw; 
Lady Droole, a possible banality an 
he could not bear to think about. 

“Well, good night, Huddersfield I 
know I can leave it all safely jn your 
hands,” he said. ‘To-morrow js Tues. 
day, isn’t it? I think I ought to die 
shortly after lunch.” 


HE dramatic announcement of the 

death of the great actor-manager, 
Sir Austin Droole, was made in the 
Tuesday-evening edition of Mr. Hogge’s 
paper, and it struck the metropolitan 
press by telegram about the same time: 
but it must be confessed that the effect, 
on the whole, was disappointing. Sj 
Austin was always ready to confess that 
the force of his personality inclined him 
to be slightly egotistical, and, in this case 
the fault, if fault it be, had led into a seri. 
ous jniscalculation. The funeral ar. 
rangéments of a personage even more 
 eegpeoen than himself were. occupying 
the center of the world’s stage; and 
though in ordinary circumstances the 
demise of Sir Austin would have been re- 
garded by many editors in London as an 
exceedingly welcome piece of news for 
splash headlines, they received it on this 
occasion with the aplomb of Newcastle 
coal-kings when the footman puts an 
extra lump of coal on the fire. There 
was one minor miscalculation too, that 
would have distressed Sir Austin beyond 
measure, had he known of it. At the 
very moment when he was writing out his 
misleading telegram, a stately individual 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s office was 
inscribing Sir Austin’s name on an invita- 
tion-card which would have given him 
an imposing part to play in the state 
funeral. 

The number of invitations, of course, 
was strictly limited by the exigencies of 
space, and to be included in the list, as 
a national figure, was something to live 
for. It was certainly unfortunate that 
he had chosen just this moment for his 
temporary death. 


ME: HUDDERSFIELD, indeed, had 
some difficulty in carrying out his 
instructions. In the remote country 
village of which “The Beetle and Wedge” 
was the chief institution, newspapers 
arrived very late. He had promised to 
telephone to Sir Austin on Wednesday 
morning at “The Beetle and Wedge” 
and give him at least the first fruits of 
the world-shattering announcement. 

But Mr. Huddersfield really couldn't 
ring up the deceased to tell him the 
ghastly truth. 

There was another matter, too, that 
troubled Mr. Huddersfield. The con- 
duct of Delilah had not been all that one 
expected of the heart-broken friend of 
a great artist. When he first broke the 
news to her, it is true, she gave a very 
special rendering of the blood-curdling 
moan of Lot’s wife. She dropped her 
bag and umbrella, and she let her wrap 
and furs slither from her shoulders to the 
ground in a way that did really seem to 
threaten a final change into a Pillar of 
Salt. But all this business lost its effect 
when it was discovered, a few hours later, 
that Delilah, believing the play to be now 
at an end, had eloped with the only son 
of the Bishop of Poodleham. This, 4s 
Mr. Huddersfield muttered to himself, 
was not even hockey, it was simply 
rouge-et-notr. 

But he would have been even more 
disturbed if he had known that the fugt- 
tive couple at this very moment were 
motoring down to “The Beetle and 
Wedge,” where they intended to seclude 
themselves from the scandalously 1 
mantic gaze of the British public. His 
burden was quite heavy enough without 
that knowledge; and his racked brain 
could not evolve a proper hockey-player$ 
method of telling Sir Austin the truth. 
To anything less than hockey, of course, 
he could never be induced to stoop. 


N THE meantime Sir Austin Droole, 
under his assumed name of Mr. Long- 
fellow, was becoming very 1 stless at 
“The Beetle and Wedge.” He had ob- 
tained a copy of Mr. Hogge’s local news 
(Continued on page I 
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+ on Tuesday evening, but it was 
ral satisfaction to him to read a eulogy 
which he already knew by heart. He had 
jictated it to Huddersfield himself, and 
+ began: “He was a man of a singularly 
, fined disposition.” There were no 
sther newspapers obtainable in the neigh- 
orhood, and the only other reference to 
himself that he had encountered was in 
a scrap of conversation that he had over- 
heard between two commercial travelers 
in the coffee-room that morning. 

“J see old Droole was killed yester- 
day,” one ot them remarked. ; 

“You don’t say so,” the other replied, 
yawning. “Did someone 1n the audience 
“ill him, or did his head burst? 


HEY seemed to be mightily amused, 
T too, about the Cities of the Plain. It 
was really hideous, the callousness of the 
British Philistine. Here was a great 
artist, cut off in the prime of his life, and 
the brutes were actually laughing. He 
yas on the.point of getting up and telling 
them what he thought about their be- 
but it occurred to him that if 
they recognized him the poignancy of 
his words would be lost. He was greatly 
troubled, too, by Huddersfield’s long 
lay; and, eventually, disguising his 
voice as best he could, he rang up the 
hotel and asked for Mr. Huddersfield 
forthwith. 

“What about those obituaries, Hud- 
dersfield? Why the devil didn’t you 
ring me up this morning, as you prom- 
Se a 
1 don’t think it would be advisable 
to discuss them over the telephone, Mr. 
Longfellow. I am sending all the papers 
down to you by special messenger im- 
mediately. You will then be able to 
see for yourself. Of course, the circum- 
stances are rather extraordinary and 
| want you to be prepared. You see, 
they are all in deep mourning to-day, 


havior; 








every page in black borders, and—er— 
that sort of thing.” 


“You don’t say so, Huddersfield. 


|That’s very touching—most touching, 
|God_ bless 
| fond of me, but I didn’t think they would 


them. I knew they were 
feel it like this. I wish I could send 
a message to the papers. We shall have 
to find some way of thanking them when 
[ return.” 

Mr. Huddersfield, at the other end 
of the wire, was appalled. He did not 
know whether it was merely Sir Austin’s 
irony or not, but he feared the worst, 
and he did not dare to enlighten him 
further over the telephone. 


HE small boy who took up a large 
bundle of newspapers to the room of 
the mysterious Mr. Longfellow an hour 
or so later, was rewarded by a handsome 
tip, and as he remarked afterwards: “It 
seemed like Mr. Longfellow was goin’ to 
eat them papers, the way he ripped the 
covers off.” 
Sir Austin had seldom confronted any 
physical or mental food with sharper 
appetite. His heart palpitated, and his 
eyes shone like enormous green glow- 
worms at the deep black borders of the 
London dailies. It was not until his 
trembling fingers had turned the most 
important pages of the Times that he 
tealized that the nation’s grief was not 
solely for himself. In fact, those pages 
Were entirely concerned with the great 
state funeral. 
° “Very proper,” he murmured gallantly, 
and very natural. ‘Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s,’ Merely 
symbolical, of course, necessary to the 
‘mpire and all that sort of thing, but 
now for the real expression of the public’s 
heart.” 
ada bet tie amnageneens ame 
‘tate funeral. He turned to the last 
ES), St there at last he saw what he 
ac Deen seeking. It was a single para- 
graph, sandwiched in between a drowning 
‘atality at Margate and the suicide of 
4 bookmaker. It was headed: “Death 
ae Actor.” Undoubtedly it 
—__re but he was of a resilient 
had aan it occurred to him | that he 
tae © great advantage. Neither the 
Personage nor the two obscure 
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individuals between whom he was pil- 
loried had his own power of returning to 
the world at will. 

When he had examined all the other 
papers and found them equally lacking 
in their appreciation of what his decease 
meant to the world, he was very bad- 
tempered. But great men like Sir 
Austin Droole never really lose faith in 
themselves. There was a_ possibility 
that the proper obituaries would appear 
later, if he could remain dead long 
enough. Almost everything had been 
crowded out of the newspapers by the 
state affair; and no matter how important 
one might be, if one got involved in the 
traffic while a state procession was passing 
one simply had to wait until it was over. 
But it was annoying to think that his 
bolt had been shot at the wrong moment, 
for he was convinced that in other cir- 
cumstances it would have made a mag- 
nificent fuss. He could hardly try it 
a second time. If he did it might throw 
doubt on his third and real death, sup- 
posing that such a catastrophe could ever 
happen, and he could not bear to think 
of his final exit being viewed with suspi- 
cion. Such grave thoughts as_ these 
were passing through his mind while 
he strolled slowly round the elm-shadowed 
walk of the garden behind “The Beetle 
and Wedge.” It had been raining rather 
hard during the afternoon, but had 
cleared up at sundown. As he was now 
deprived of his daily massage at the hotel, 
he had decided to take a constitutional 
in the garden. He hoped to build up 
his health a little during his temporary 
decease. 


qt WAS growing dusk, and a large low 

moon had just risen like a mottled 
red Japanese lantern, making everything 
ghostly in the garden. Sir Austin was 
beginning to think of dinner; but he had 
a certain love of scenic effects, and the 
moon looking over the crumbling roofs 
of that old barn had given him an idea 
which he thought he might use on the 
stage. He strolled down to study it, 
not expecting to get anything more than 
a hint‘from Mother Nature. He was no 
mere copyist, and, of course, he would 
work even upon that hint, until, as he 
himself had once remarked, you would 
never recognize its middle-class origin. 
But, as he neared the end of the path, he 
saw before him two figures silhouetted 
against that crimson lantern of the moon, 
in so close an embrace that they did not 
observe him. He advanced without 
hesitation, for to him it was merely an 
amusing bit of stage business. His rub- 
ber galoshes made his approach almost 
soundless, and it was not until he emerged 
from the shadows of the elms and strutted 
into a bright patch of moonlight a few 
feet away from them, that the amorous 
couple were aware of his presence. 

They started apart, and, as the young 
woman faced him, Sir Austin gave an 
indignant gasp of surprise: ‘ De-li-lah!” 

Startled as he was himself, the leading 
lady of the late Sir Austin Droole was 
infinitely more startled by the apparition 
that stood there, supernaturally pale in 
the moonlight, with his eyes revolving 
from one to the other and glowing like 
motor lamps, while his mouth dropped 
open into his famous (£dipus-with- 
adenoids expression of tragic amazement. 


HERE was no Lot’s wife about 

Delilah now. She stared at this 
appalling specter with her own mouth 
slowly opening and her chest expanding 
to its fullest dimensions. Then she let 
out a scream that would have done 
credit to a steam fire-engine, turned tail, 
and bolted into the darkness across the 
soggy lawn. 

“*T don’t know who the devil you are, 
sir,” said the young man indignantly, 
‘“‘but you ought to have your head well 
punched for making yourself up like 
this and frightening people out of their 
wits.” 

“She deserves to be frightened,” said 
Sir Austin, “but it must have been by her 
own conscience. I fail to see that I did 
anything.” 

“Did anything! Good 
didn’t have to do anything. 


Lord, you 
The sight 


of you was quite enough. What the 
devil do you mean by making yourself 
up like that and gasping her name out 
like a great specter? What right had 
you to do a thing like that? I suppose 
you think it’s funny to dress up like Sir 
Austin Droole. Who the devil are you?” 

“T am Sir Austin Droole. Naturally, 
I was interested to find my leading lady, 
er—rehearsing a new part.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense. Any- 
body can see that you’ve put on that nose 
with putty. Sir Austin Droole is dead, 
and you'll soon be dead too if you play 
any more tricks like this.” 

Sir Austin was about to reassert his 
identity, but at this moment, unfortu- 
nately, a boy in buttons came trotting 
down the path, and called shrilly: “Mr. 
Longfellow, you are wanted at the tele- 


phone. Gentleman says it is very 
important.” 
“T suppose you know, my boy,” said 


the young man sardonically, “that Mr. 
Longfellow is the author of a poem 
entitled ‘A Psalm of Life.’” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the boy. 

“Well, take him away to the telephone 
and don’t let him run away. I want to 
see him later, as soon as I have found out 
what has become of the lady that he has 
been frightening. I don’t know yet 
what part of his viscera I may have to 
remove, but it will be enough to tie 
around his neck and choke him.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the buttons. 


IR AUSTIN said nothing until the 

young man had disappeared into the 
gardens. Then he said to the boy as they 
returned toward the inn, ‘Who is that 
very emphatic young man?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Poodleham, sir, the son of 
Bishop Poodleham, and you'll excuse 
me, sir,’ the small boy continued, in a 
husky whisper that was positively blood- 
curdling, ‘“‘you’ll excuse me, sir, I ’ope, 
for wanting to do a good turn to one as 
gave me an uncommon ’andsome gra- 
chewty ’smorning. I want to tell you 
that if I was you I wouldn’t wait a 
minute. I’d take that call from a public 
office, and then I’d do a bunk. ’Swelp 
me, Mr. Longfellow, I would. You 
ain’t seen Mr. Poodleham like I ’ave. 
’E ’its like a kicking ’orse, and ’e’s got a 
fist like an ’am. For Gawd’s sake, Mr. 
Longfellow, don’t cross his path again. 
Just do a bunk, sir.” 

Sir Austin’s face assumed an _ ex- 
pression of exquisite contempt, perhaps 
for Mr. Pcodleham and perhaps for the 
unpleasant smell of the cabbage which 
was only too obviously being cooked in 
the kitchen; but without any audible 
reply, he glided rather than walked out 
of the front door of the inn; looked up at 
the sky as if to observe the weather, and 
then, after a hasty glance round to make 
sure that nobody was observing himself, 
he moved with a majestic swiftness down 
the village street to the post-office, 
where there was a public telephone 
booth, from which he might talk to Mr. 
Huddersfield without fear of interruption. 

As he entered the door, however, he, 
received his second shock of the evening, 
for he ran straight into Mrs. Feathersby. 

“Oh, my dear Sir Austin Droole, this 
is really too sudden! But how wonderful 
of you! You are just in time to prevent 
my wasting money on a wreath. I was 
so distressed to see in this evening’s 
paper that Sir John Augustus was going 
to represent the stage at the state funeral 
owing to your lamentable death. I do 
think it’s clever of you to come back like 
this. Do you think you will be able to 
stop them spoiling the whole affair by 
giving that dreadful little Augustus a 
part in it? Why, you know, the man’s 
absolutely domesticated. He’s quite 
ridiculously respectable. Here, you can 
read all about it in this paper. I do 
hope you'll be in time.” She thrust a 
badly crumpled newspaper into Sir 
Austin’s hands and continued: “It’s so 
fortunate, my meeting you like this. I 
came down here on the track of George 
Poodleham. I promised his father that 
I would look after him, and I’m terribly 
afraid that your delightful Delilah has 
been running away with him. If so, 
there is only one thing to be done. I 
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shall have to find them, and run away 
with him myself.” 

“You will find them both at 
Beetle and Wedge,’” 
hastily. 

Mrs. Feathersby thanked him hurriedly 
and dashed out of the post-office, leav- 
ing Sir Austin almost paralyzed by the 
information she had given him. He 
spread out the newspaper and with 
a burning heart read the cold-blooded 
paragraph that announced the substi- 
tution of Sir John Augustus for him- 
self. Then he, too, swept out of the 
post-office and across the road to the 
garage, where he ordered a taxicab to be 
made ready for him at once. 


*The 
said Sir Austin 


N less than half an hour he had arrived 

at “‘The George and Dragon” and was 
making one of the most effective entries 
of his career. It happened that a coach- 
and-four was passing the hotel at the 
moment, and there was a loud blast on 
the horn at exactly the right psychological 
moment. Two-thirds of the people in 
the hotel lobby were frozen as motionless 
as Lot’s wife by the appearance of the 
great actor. Four more trumpet blasts 
rang out with precisely the right cumu- 
lative effect as he surged up the steps into 
the lobby, wearing his (£dipus-with- 
adenoids expression, and frightened a 
waiter into dropping a tray of glass and 
china. A woman screamed, and for just 
one smashing and trumpeting moment 
there was a pretty general impression 
that something supernatural had really 
happened, and that probably Sir Austin 
had risen through the floor. 

“Ts it possible? You, Sir Austin!” 
cried the high clerical voice of the Bishop 
of Poodleham from the gates of the lift. 
“But what a dreadful mistake we have 
all been making.” 

“Ts lordship was just saying to me 
that you was in a far, far better land than 
ours, Sir Austin,” remarked the lift-boy. 

“Oh, but how glad we are to find that 
it is not so,” cried the Bishop. “And 
oh, my friend, how providential your 
return is! I am in the greatest distress, 
and I feel sure that you can. help me. 
My son has disappeared with Miss 
Chichester. I don’t know where they 
are; but if they could be reached at once 
something might be done to save them 
both from ruining his career.” 

A brilliant lie occurred to Sir Austin. 
“T have had my eye upon them, my 
dear Bishop, and it was to prevent this 
horrible disaster that I disappeared for a 
day or two. I have been playing Arsene 
Lupin, and I can tell you where to find 
him at once. Take a taxicab and go 
straight down to ‘The Beetle and Wedge.’ 
You'll find them at dinner with Mrs. 
Feathersby. I should poison the dinner 
rather than let them marry, but I rather 
think that Mrs. Feathersby has serious 
intentions, too. Ah, my dear Bishop, 
men are naturally polygamous and it 
doesn’t seem to do them any harm, 
especially when they are artists. But it’s 
different with a woman. When a 
woman goes in for that kind of thing she 
deteriorates, Bishop, she deteriorates. 
Go to ‘The Beetle and Wedge’ quickly.” 

“Tt’s a broad sympathy with humanity 
that one needs,” said the Bishop, wringing 
his hand. ‘“Good-by, Ill go to ‘The 
Beetle and Wedge’ at once.” 


HE lift shot Sir Austin upward. In 

a few seconds he had surged into his 
own sitting-room, where the startled 
Mr. Huddersfield was playing the piano 
with the soft pedal down, and a few 
members of the mourning company were 
very quietly one-stepping. 

Sir Austin stood glaring at their amazed 
faces from the door, till, one by one, they 
filed past him rather like frightened 
children passing a turnip-lantern ghost 
and left him alone in the room with his 
secretary. 

“What does this mean, Huddersfield?” 
he asked severely. ‘Surely the callous- 
ness of their behavior requires some 
explanation. It was a little unfeeling, 
even of you.” 

“Well, of course, Sir Austin, I knew; 
and I thought it was better that their 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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drag him back to an insignificant coal 
company, Fate had galloped up with the 
reprieve. His father died and left him 
something, and a fortnight afterwards his 
great-uncle, who had been a war-profiteer 
in leather, died and left him everything. 
That was six years ago. Six years? Some- 
times it felt like sixty years, and then 
again it felt like sixty minutes. It was all 
so blurred and unsubstantial. 

He had hurried to New York, of course, 
but with no further idea of taking em- 
ployment in Wall Street. Far from it! 
He was now a gentleman of independent 
means, if you please, and he had come to 
increase the list of genuine social eligibles 
from Four Hundred to Four Hundred and 
One. As a starter, one of his Western 
friends put him up at a college club, and 
long before his guest-card ran out he had 
been adopted by a very gay and affluent 
crowd. It wasn’t perhaps the most blue- 
blooded group he could have chosen, but 
it certainly had the most money, and the 
best time, and a sufficient amount of 
notice in the newspapers. 

The crowd had liked him, instinctively, 
just as his Western acquaintances had 
prophesied. He was introduced to the 
right bootlegger, the right realtor—who 
found him the right apartment in the 
right quarter—and, after the briefest 
period of probation, he was introduced to 
the right flappers. He had never remotely 
dreamed that he, or any other man, could 
be so happy. 

And so had begun those brave days 
when he made new friends at every turn, 
and met glorious women not too proud to 
be kissed, and aristocratic young brokers 
not too proud to give him tips on the 
market. His bachelor suite was a rainbow 
of luxury, his cars were imported, and his 
morning’s mail had been a sheer delight. 
\t last, Beau Trowbridge was among his 
ovn kind; and he went where they went 
and did what they did—in New York, 
Long Island, Palm Beach, Paris, Deau- 
ville, Biarritz—and when anybody asked 
him about his past, he said things that 
made them roll about with laughter. 
They gathered that his father had been 
a prodigious land-holder, and that Trow- 
bridge had been educated to take his 
place as the lord of the manor. Other- 
wise, how could he hit off the yokels so 
well? Have another drink! 

It had come as a tremendous shock to 
him—this was a year ago last March, 
when he was figuring out his Federal 
Income Tax—to realize that his money 
affairs were sliding down-hill with dan- 
gerous momentum. To be sure, when 
you were in the right crowd there was 
always poker or roulette or racing, and 
besides, everybody took a flutter in the 
market, once in a while: still, he couldn't 
imagine what had eaten so heavily into his 
capital. His fortune had seemed to him 
so enormous that he had planned to live 
like a prince forever, and here it appeared 
that he had already managed to make 
away with a fair half of his inheritance. 


ELL, there was no sense in brooding 

over it: the thing to do was to take 
action. Consequently he had done this, 
and the market had given him consider- 
ably more action than he wanted. It had 
seemed incredible to him then, and it 
seemed incredible to him now, that no 
matter what position he took, he lost. 
Whether he acted on expert advice or on 
his own hunches, whether he was long or 
short, whether he followed the rails or 
the industrials or cotton or wheat, the 
result was invariably the same—picayune 
profits or huge losses. And this went on 
until, one day in autumn, he finished a 
round of golf at Sleepy Hollow. 

He had played very well, and he was 
pleased with himself. The other members 
of the toursome fell into comfortable chairs 
and one man sent for something from his 
locker, and another man began to balance 
the side-bets, while Trowbridge went to 
telephone to his brokers. When he re- 
turned, he was pasty white. 

“Well, Jimmy,” the bookkeeper had 
said, “you’re the big winner. You win 
a hundred and twenty.” 

Trowbridge had_ smiled. Noblesse 


oblige. In two hours and a half he had 
won a hundred and twenty dollars playing 
golf, but in the same length of time he hat 
dropped a hundred and forty thousand 
dollars in the Street. American Tin Plat 
had rocketed thirty points, and ines 
Trowbridge had been once more on the 
wrong side of the market. = 

“Why, Jimmy!” said somebody else 
“what’s the matter with you? You look 
sick.” i . 

“Blah!” said Trowbridge. “] y:, 
a hundred and twenty, do I? Who from? 
I'll match him double or quits.” 

He succeeded in saving, out of the 
wreck, some eighty thousand dollars 
But where on earth could a gentleman liye 
on the income of eighty thousand dollars 
and preserve his social status? Well. when 
you reckon the exchange, he could do it in 
France. Six months in Cannes, two in 
Paris, two in Biarritz, and two on the 
Normandy coast; what could be more 
chic? One might be expatriated, but one 
would still be fashionable. Better be 
fashionable in France than attempt to live 
on five thousand a year in New York 
And in France there would also be the 
constant possibility of a killing at bac. 
carat. 


ig WAS this last idea which had com 
pleted his undoing. He had begun by 
playing very cautiously: nevertheless, he 
had steadily lost. He had continued to 
play cautiously, and to lose, until he per. 
ceived that his only chance of reéstablish 
ing his fortune was to plunge. Then he 
had plunged—but in gambling, luck js 
rarely on the side of those who needit 
And that was how he found himself at 
Cannes, to-night, with eight hundred 
francs between himself and zero. 

He had sold his car a month ago. The 
rent of his apartment, thank God, was 
paid for the season. But in the Anglo- 
Saxon colony it was common gossip that 
he was flat broke, and there were many 
people who had begun to treat him ac- 
cordingly. For on the Riviera, the first 
duty of an Anglo-Saxon is to have plenty 
of money. 

In fact there was only one person who 
hadn’t changed in the slightest her 
attitude toward him, and that was his 
hostess to-night. She was an American, 
but she was also a Lady with a capital L 
because her late husband, who had prided 
himself on being a three-bottle man and 
had died by proving it too frequently, 
had been a British baronet. She had 
never really been in love with her husband, 
but she was blindly in love with Trow- 
bridge. He knew this as well as though 
she had told him so in plain English. 
She adored him, she was _ radiantly 
beautiful, she was only thirty, and she 
had a dozen times the money that his 
leather-uncle had legally filched from the 
War Department. Trowbridge had eight 
hundred francs in his pocket, and he 
didn’t know whether he cared for her 
or not. And presently he would hold het 
in his arms and dance with her, and Claire 
—Lady McDonald—would look up a 
him and say. ‘ Jimmy—don’t you like 
me just a /i/tle, please?” 

Then what would Trowbridge say? 
She was stunning, but he didn’t know 
whether he loved her or not. And if he 
didn’t give the correct answer, then what 
would he be doing a week from now— 
and a month from now—and a year irom 
now? He had never done a day’s work 
in his life, and his sole references were 
the smiles of night-club managers 1 
five countries. There were scores 
men who might loan him money, but 
was there one who would hire him at 4 
living wage? He couldn’t conceive it 
But had he sunk so low that without Jove 
he would marry for his meals? Bt 
wasn’t sure. That was why he hae 

° P > . cht 
refused her dinner invitation to-nlg® 
Call it delicacy, or honor, or whate\ er yon 
choose. He ‘simply couldn’t go tet 
and eat her food, while he felt as he a¢ 
Dancing was different. ~ 

And so he was sitting there with a 
throbbing headache, and a waltz 
just begun to play, when some 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The modern dental profession sponsors 


this “fight the-film’’ movement 


HEN teeth lack gleam and whiteness, it 
is usually because they are film coated. 
Recent dental research proves that film is a 
chief enemy of healthy teeth and gums—the 
source of most dull teeth, and a chief cause of 
many gum disturbances. 


Firm—Enemy or Sounp TEETH 


AND GuMs 


For years dental 


science sought ways to fight 
fim. Clear teeth 


and healthy gums come only 


when film is constantly combated—removed 
every day from the teeth. 
Film was found to cling to teeth; to get into 


crevices and stay; to hold in contact with teeth 
tood substances which fermented and fostered 
the acids of decay. Film was found to be the 

Germs by the millions breed 
And they, with tartar, chiefly cause pyor- 
mea and most gum disorders. 


“tae i 
YaSIS Of tartar. 
in it, 


Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive F . . . 
ive film-removing method. Ordinary brushing 
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Sparkling teeth hold charms that 


others note and marvel at — for still 





many do not know how great a 
change will follow film removal . . . 


the result of daily use of Pepsodent 





TEETH 
To Gain Smiles That Gleam and Glisten 


That is why this special film-removing tooth paste 


is used in the correction of ‘“‘off-color’’ teeth 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


was found ineffective. Now two effective com- 
batants have been found, approyed by high den- 
tal authority and embodied in the tooth paste 
called Pepsodent. 


CurRDLEs AND Removes Fi_m 
Firms THE Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then it 
thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety to 
enamel. 


At the same time, it acts to firm the gums- 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection science 
knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in neu- 
tralizing mouth acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of the saliva. 
And thus combats starch deposits which might 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 


Piease Accept Pepsopent TEstT 


No other method known to present-day science 
embodies protective agents like those in Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice. 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush teeth 


this way for 10 days. Note how thoroughly film 
is removed. The teeth lighten as film coats go. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 


Dept. 1243, 1104 s. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Name 
Address 


City 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co. 

191 George St Toronto 2, Can 

42 Southwark Bridge Rd - .. London, S. E. 1, Eng 

(Australia), Ltd.,137Clarence St. Sydney, N.S. W 
Only one tube to a family 2507 
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Brise des Indes and 
La Saison des Fleurs 
Face Powder 


PAIR IFUM S 
LION CIEAU 


Exquisitely smooth, 
delicately frazrant, 
Les Poudres Lion- 
ceau impart the vel- 
vety touch of their 
Parisian fineness. 


Facial, taleum and 
dusting. . 
ages containing the 
juarantee, “Made, 
bottled, boxed and 
sealed in France.” 


. in pack- 
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utterly delightful than a Week-End 
Box of Cakes arriving straight from 
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touched his shoulder. Turning, he saw 
that it was a man who was singularly 
out of place. 

The man was somewhat beyond middle- 
age, with iron-gray hair cropped close 
and unbecomingly. He wore a dinner- 
coat which was an atrocious fit, and his 
collar was plainly an anguish to him. He 
said: ‘‘Excuse me, please, but do you 
speak English?” 

Trowbridge blinked. ‘‘Why—yes.” 

‘‘That’s fine. And do you belong to 
the house?” 

Trowbridge blinked again. 
what do you mean?” 

The man tugged at his collar. “ Be- 
cause if you ain’t, why I apologize. Only 
seeing where you sat all alone by yourself, 
my daughter kind of thought you did. 
So if you’re one of the professional 
dancers here, why, she wants a whirl.” 


“Why— 


ORDINARILY, Trowbridge was quick 

enough on the uptake, but for the 
moment he was dazed. And dazedly, 
he followed a wave of the man’s hand, 
and saw something that was as unreal as 
his own recent reveries. 

She was sitting at the next table, and 
regarding him with a certain repressed 
hopefulness which was utterly irresistible. 
She was perhaps seventeen or eighteen, 
but she was dressed as a little girl of 
twelve might have been dressed for a 
birthday-party, back in Iowa, when 
Trowbridge was a boy. Her frock was 
robin’s-egg blue, with tiny pink rosebuds 
distributed aimlessly about it, and there 
was also white lace, and it was cut too 
high toward the north and not high 
enough toward the south. She was 


extremely pretty; indeed, she was so 
pretty that her costume struck him as 
truly pathetic. It offended his sense of 
values. It was so grossly unworthy of 
her. It was awful. 

“Well?” said the man. “How about 
it? I got to admit I’m kind of out of my 


depth, brother. But if you are, why, 
she’s got to dance one dance, or the whole 
thing’s a washout. We’re on this here 
Mediterranean Tour, d’you see? Come 
over from Nice so’s to see a particular 
dentist I was recommended to. We only 
got this one night here, and then we got to 
scramble back and catch the boat and go 
to Rome, Italy. She says she don’t 
only want one dance, and then she’ll go 
home and go to bed. So how about it? 
And if you ain’t, why, I apologize.” 


ROWBRIDGE was still staring at the 

girl. Her expression fascinated him at 
the same time that her frock appalled 
him. Conflicting motives cut across his 
headache. He glanced at the dancing- 
floor; the bonaefide professionals were all 
engaged—and he knew, from the type 
of their partners, that they were likely 
to be engaged indefinitely. He looked 
back at the girl, and abruptly he was 
overtaken by an emotion of pure sym- 
pathy. The child was in the Municipal 
Casino of Cannes, in France, and she 
was excited by the gaiety and glitter, 
even as once he himself had been, and 
she wanted to dance. She needed to 
express the joy of life that was in her, 
and she needed to do it now. To- 
morrow, she would be on the way to 
Rome. Rome, Italy If he could give 
her a fugitive moment of pleasure, why 
not? In that frock she would be wofully 
conspicuous—but at least she would be 
conspicuously lovely. One single dance? 
What could come of it? He couldn’t 
see, in the Hall of the Ambassadors, any 
person whose opinion really mattered. 
The night was still too young; the élite 
hadn’t yet arrived. 

His impulse was quixotic and he knew 
it. But abruptly he realized that the one 
charitable thing that he could do to-night 
was not to give ten francs to a beggar, 
but to give a tenth of an hour to a girl. 
The beggar had other prospects, but the 
girl was cornered. She was in the 
Casino of Cannes, with a parent whose 
dress-shirt had a gloss finish, and whose 
tie had obviously been knotted by the 
manufacturer. For her, it was Trow- 
bridge or nothing. 


BANCO! 


(Continued from page 118) 


HARPER’S BAZap 


He stood 
Certainly.” 
The man sighed with relief. “Thay, 
fine. But the damage?” ; 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,” 
Trowbridge, “there isn’t any.” 

“Mean you get paid by the manage. 
ment? All right: come along over here.” 
Then, with the air of one who fulfills ay 
intricate social rite, he said to his daugh. 
ter: ‘Well, Posy, here he is. Go on and 
dance.” He himself resumed his seat 
and set his lips in a straight line. “And 
I'll stay here and watch you.” 

The implication was so pointed that 
Trowbridge almost laughed outright 
Controlling himself, he said to her: 
“Would you care to finish this waltz?” — 

She made no answer, but she ros 
instantly. He put his arm around her 
and they drifted out on the floor, 

And that was precisely what it was .. 
drifting. Drifting to music. She was 4 
plump little girl, but when the orchestra 
eventually rested, he looked down at 
her and said sincerely: “I don’t know what 
your official name is, but I know what 
your nickname ought to be. It ought to 
be ‘ Feather.’” 

She blushed faintly. ‘You see,” she 
said, ‘‘I never danced with a professional 
before, so I can’t help it if I’m a little 
nervous.” 

“But that’s nonsense. You dance 
beautifully .. . Ah, we get an encore.” 

Presently she said: ‘‘ Maybe it was 
partly on account of my father. You see, 
he simply couldn’t understand why it 
wasn’t enough for me just to sit and look 
on. And when I told him there are 
always professionals in these places, he 
wouldn’t scarcely believe it. He didn’t 
think it was proper, anyway. Why, I 
almost had to cry before he’d go over and 
speak to you.” 

“T’m glad he came,” 
and meant it. 


up. “Why, of course. 


Said 


said Trowbridge, 


E TOOK her back to her father, who 

got awkwardly to his feet. “Well,” 
he said, “that looked all right, mister.” 
He glanced at Trowbridge’s table, and at 
his own, and grew warm with ignorance 
and etiquette. Then he _ bolted it. 
“Take a snifter with me, or something, 
before we start home?”’ 

“Home?” repeated his daughter, with 
some animation. “Why, J’m not going 
home for ages, Daddy. That , 
and she turned to Trowbridge—“ unless 
you're all booked up.” 

“Posy,” said her father, “you told 
me—” 

“Oh, of course I did. But I’ve changed 
my mind. I want to stay.” 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned the man, fe 
signedly. ‘Well, we'll have a snifter 
anyhow, and mull it over. And Posy, 
you can have an orangeade.” 

Trowbridge wavered. He realized now 
that if they intended to stay another hour, 
he might have put himself into a rather 
equivocal situation. For as soon as his 
hostess appeared he would naturally be 
obliged to join her party, and his reception 
would almost inevitably betray the fact— 
even to a man in a made-up tie—that he 
was an elected member of the group, and 
no professional hoofer. But if he tried to 
explain himself immediately, would this 
pair of provincials appreciate his & 
planation? He doubted it. They would 
misinterpret his motive—or, worse yet 
they would grasp it. And with their 
immense class-pride and _ fine class- 
sensitiveness they wouldn’t be able to 
laugh it off: they would be shamed an¢ 
insulted. Of course they would. Dida' 
he know their kind? Hadn't he bees 
born among people just like that? ; 

Whatever else happened, he surel 
didn’t want to hurt their feelings. That 
meant that he must stay in charactel 
They must never know, or even suspech 
the truth. The simplest thing to do, 
then, was to pretend some other engae 
ment, and go and lurk in the foyer. 4 
that case, the girl would probably conseat 
to leave in a few minutes. Hadn't sb 
clearly implied that her decision rest 
on his “‘ booking?”’ 

(Continued on page 122) 
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niting 1927 America and old Spain 
the exclusive SEVILLE in Sterling 


(#%) In its slim, vibrant grace, its 
| | touch of Spanish distinction, 

| this newest pattern in Towle 
Sterling Silver, the sEvILLE, is 
ib ! altogether of today’s America! 
See, for example, the smooth curve of 
shoulder in this spoon, and the finely 


arching crest. In these two re- a 
spects alone isn’t the sEvILLE (7 


refreshingly different from every 
other pattern you have seen? ||| 
Then notice the slender, graceful panel. 
We believe that only long traditions of 

cto _ Silver craftsmanship could 
ze ene. produce this effect of almost 

ae feminine loveliness—deftly 
4 shaping those unique 
rounded mouldings, boldly deepening 
those long shadow lines. Towle tradi- 
tions are long traditions—they date in 
an unbroken line from William Moulton 
and old Newburyport of 1690. 

The seviLLe pattern has simplicity 
with no loss of delicate beauty. We hope 
you will seek the opportunity to turn 


S ro 


C 








this. spoon between your fingers and 
watch the light play on the ornament. 
Exquisite as filigree, this 


Po! “@ fare motif was inspired by 
gee .., the wrought metal design 
‘s@aqge 7 on one of those old Spanish 


4, chests called vargueno (var- 
%  gayn-yo). In its Towle set- 
ting of Sterling Silver it becomes a 
jewel of loveliness. 

We so strongly desire all those who 
appreciate beauty to know the connois- 
seur’s delight in fine Sterling that we 
have prepared a charming little 24-page 
volume filled with silver information, 
called ‘‘The Book of Solid Silver.”’ Its 
retail price is $1.00. If you are really 
interested we shall see that ->7——y 
you receive a copy without | |{.s.4 | 
charge through your jeweler. -~ | 
There is a coupon below for \ 
your convenience. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS’ 
GUILD OF AMERICA 
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And here are seven other lovely TOWLE Sterling patterns 


VIRGINIA CARVEL 


MARY CHILTON 


LA FAYETTE 


LOUIS XIV 


LADY CONSTANCE 
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The Book of Solid Silver 
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“*Sit down, mister,” said the man. “I 
got another good idea.” 

Trowbridge looked at the girl, and sat 
down. “Well?” 

“Well, it’s kind of like this: we’re 
lable to miss Monte Carlo to-morrow, 
because I got to see this dentist again, 
and this boat sails to-morrow before 
supper-time. So what if you gave Posy— 
my daughter—a couple more turns, and 
then you showed us in where they gamble? 
I’d like she should see it, just so’s to say 
she saw it. But I don’t know the ropes, 
myself, so maybe you could guide us. 
And we’d still get home to bed by some- 
wheres about ha’ past eleven. I’d make 
it all right with you. What say? And 
have a high-ball.” 


‘TROWBRIDGE looked at the girl, 
and then at his watch. He made 
another surreptitious survey of the room, 
and still saw no one whose opinion he 
courted. ‘Why, yes,” he said, slowly, 
‘that could be arranged. And a high- 
ball—only when you order it, you'd 
better say ‘whisky-soda’—would be very 
refreshing.” 

“*Say!” said the man. 
like an American.” 

“‘Perhaps it’s because I am an Ameri- 
can,” said Trowbridge, amused. 

““No! Honest?” He furiously beckoned 
a waiter, and mildly commanded drinks. 
“Well, that’s a horse on me, all right. 
You’re so dark-complected you could be 
most anything. And you got a kind of a 
different air. But say, how’d a bright 
young feller like you get in this kind of a 
game, anyway? Been in it long?” 

‘“*No, not very long,” said Trowbridge. 
*“* And it was really by accident.” 

‘“‘Hm! Shouldn’t wonder if it was. 
I mean, I size up men pretty quick. 
This don’t hardly look like your caliber. 
What’s the matter: couldn’t you find 
you a he-job?” 

“Oh, Daddy!” breathed the girl, re- 
proachfully. 

“Keep _ still, Posy. 
interested in this young feller. 
quite make him out.” 

The orchestra, however, had resumed 
its exercise, and Trowbridge stood up. 
If mademoiselle would care to fox-trot? 

Mademoiselle did care to, and evi 
denced it. And having shed a part of her 
first diffidence, she talked. She asked a 
question or two, and replied to others. 


“You talk just 


I’m kind of 
I don’t 


Their name was Moulton. And his 
name? Beg pardon, she hadn’t quite 


caught it. ... Why, they came from 
the Middle West. They came from a 
place called Kinsman. Why, what made 
him so surprised? Had he ever heard of 
it? Really? Most people hadn’t. But 
her father was in business there, and 
there was also a college. And it was 
funny, his name being Trowbridge, 
because only about six or seven years ago 
her father had bought out the L. T. 
Trowbridge Company in Durand, Iowa— 
and at about the same time, that same 
L. T. Trowbridge’s son had been a 
wonderful half-back at Kinsman. Why, 
when he was playing they’d actually held 
Grinnell to two touchdowns. She’d 
seen him play, when she was little, and 
he was a perfect brute. Could it be 
any relation? 

“Well, everything’s possible,” said 
Trowbridge, and held her closer, for she 
was adorable. But he would have given 
a great deal if he had only had sufficient 
presence of mind to have said that his 
name was Smith or Schoenfuss or 
Simpkins or anything else in the whole 
directory. 

“Why, you’re shivering,” she said, 
startled. 

“No, ’m not. I’m not, really.”’ 

HEY made a circuit of the floor in 

silence. Then, suddenly, she smiled 
straight up into his eyes. ‘“‘There’s no 
use in trying to fool me,” she said, 
“because I remember you perfectly. I 
didn’t at the beginning, but I do now. 
As soon as I connected the name. I saw 
you play on Alumni Field too often.” 
She stopped dancing: they came to a halt 
directly in front of her father. “‘ Daddy,” 
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she said, “‘you didn’t go to very many 
football games, but still, don’t on 
recognize ‘Beau’ Trowbridge, from Kins. 
man?” 

Her father stared. Her father, knock. 
ing over a siphon, clambered upright 
““My God! Are you Lew Trowbridge’. 
boy? Is that a fact?” ” 

“Why—” Even in his social torture, 
he was too proud to deny it. “Why 
yes. : 

“Why of course you are! Good grief 
man, it sticks out all over you! How’d| 
ever come ic skip it? You're his spittiy 
image! Well, if this don’t beat the 
Dutch! But—but then what are yoy 
doing here?” : 

““Why—I live here,”’ said Trowbridge 
uncomfortably. The fall of the siphon 
had attracted attention. 

“Shake hands! Sit down! Well, this 
beats me! I didn’t know your pa so awful 
well—met him off and on—but I knew 
of him for thirty years. He was a prince. 
Yes, sir, he was a prince. We bought it 
out when he died. It’s one of my 
branches: we got eleven. Sit down!” © 

Trowbridge sat down. ‘ You—you say 
you bought it?” ; ; 

“Didn’t you know? Sure we did! Paid 
forty thousand spot cash, too. And 
you're his boy? My goodness, what are 
you in this joint for, then? We heard you 
had big money. Heired it off some rela- 
tive or other—they said it was a lot 
Blew it, did you? Tell me all about it. 
Man, I’m your own people!” 

“There isn’t much to tell, Mr. Moulton. 
I’m here because I like it.” 

“Like it? Like this kind of a job? 
Lew’d spin in his grave! No, listen, son, 
let’s talk right out. Why, I wouldn't 
have spoke to you at all if I hadn't sized 
you up, first. No, sir: not if Posy’d made 
twice as much fuss as she did. And then 
to find out your pa was Lew Trowbridge! 
It—it kind of takes my breath away.” 


OR an instant, Trowbridge was in- 

clined to enact the grand seigneur. 
He was inclined to laugh heartily, and 
reveal his true status in society—without 
revealing his financial status—and claim 
that he had recognized Mr. Moulton at 
the outset, and that the entire proceeding 
had been a sly joke. But, on the other 
hand, there might be some merit in strat- 
egy, for there was no guessing what the 
evening might hatch. 

He said blandly: ‘‘ Well, have you any- 
thing better to suggest, Mr. Moulton?” 

The man peered at him through the 
smoke of his cigar. ‘‘Well, I might, at 
that.” 

“‘Really?” 

“Couldn’t be any worse, anyhow. 
You’re busted, ain’t you? Well, why 
don’t you clear out of this hot-house 
you’re in, then, and come along back to 
America, where you belong?” 

“And do what?” 

“Well, what can you do?” 

“That’s a different story.” 

Moulton regarded him keenly. “Son, 
you look to me as if you’d had some awiul 
hard knocks. That’s all right; every 
man’s got to skin his own skunk. But the 
proper caper is this: you put all that be- 
hind you, and start fresh. Now, I size up 
men pretty quick, and I knew your pa 
Do you want a job? A he-job? If you 
do, you’re hired. I'll take you on as 4 
salesman, and I'll start you at ity 
a week, and I’ll shove you ahead as fast 
as you earnit. And by God! I'll pay your 
transportation! That’s my offer, and il 
goes as it lays. I knew your pa.-.- 
We’re capitalized at a million and we pa) 
seven percent. We got eleven branches 
and we only just begun to spread. It’s 
territory where your name carries weight 
Lew was a prince, and you'd be all the 
better for the experience you had. And 
you got all the earmarks of the salesman 
I want. He’d specialize in the swell 
trade. . . . It’s your say. Do you want 
to dicker?” 

Trowbridge frowned. And at that pre- 
cise moment, the orchestra catapulte 
into “Rose-Marie.” He stood up. “!™ 
not ungrateful, Mr. Moulton,” he said. 

(Continued on page 124 
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You can mold youth into your face 
by Primrose scientific method 














The world’s most famous beauty salon 
now offers free instruction. The Prim- 
rose course in face molding teaches 
you to mold loveliness into your face 
as surely as a sculptor molds life and 
beautyinto clay. Mail the coupon now! 


x % J 


AVE you ever watched the deft fin- 
H gers of a great sculptor mold a 
thing of grace and beauty from com- 
mon clay? With his expert knowledge 
of anatomy, how swiftly he strips 





Spe 





away the ugliness and leaves a living 
figurine of grace and beauty. 

It is a scientific fact that the muscles 
of the face which control the contour 
are plastic, like the sculptor’s clay. 
By right molding and manipulation 
they too can be guided along the lines 
of loveliness, 


It was left to Primrose House to de- 
velop and perfect the science of face 
molding. Now, by the exclusive Prim- 
rose method it is possible in your own 
boudoir to correct the sagging lines 
of age and mold youth and beauty 
into the face. 


Please accept this free instruction 
Will you please accept a free course 
of face molding instruction with the 
compliments of Primrose House, the 
world’s most celebrated beauty sa- 
lon? Without charge or obligation 
on your part we will gladly forward 
direct to your home, complete in- 
struction in the Primrose method, a 
method we have devoted years and 
thousands of dollars to perfect. 

Wholly unlike the ordinary massage 
which is so apt to stretch the skin and 
cause the facial muscles to sag, Prim- 
tose Face Molding consists of gentle 


molds beauty into plastic clay. 














A scientific chart of the face below, showing muscle lines 
to \be followed in face molding. Complete. simple instruc- 


tions are given in our free book, “Here Dwells Youth.” 
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yel definite pressure and relaxation of the fingers, following 
the muscles with a firming, upward motion. 


By this method, which you can learn easily at home, you can 
mold loveliness and youth into the face as surely as a sculptor 


America’s most fashionable women come regularly 
to Primrose House 


1 . e ° . 
Once the charming home of Julia Marlowe, Primrose House is 
now the rendezvous of America’s most fashionable women 


during their stay in New York. To the 
peace and quiet of our restful salon 
daily come Gotham’s socially elect, 
famous women of the stage and 
people who are constantly in the 
public eye. 

Here in our treatment rooms regis- 
tered nurses with deft, capable fingers 
give the face molding treatments that 
have made Primrose House famous 
all over the world. And the same ef- 
fective methods they use may easily 
be followed in your own boudoir. 


Send for this free course today 


Snip the coupon at the foot of this 
page and send it to Primrose House 
this very day. By return mail we will 
send you our book, “Here Dwells 


Youth,” which contains simple in- 
structions in the famous Primrose 
Method. 


If you will buy the few Primrose 
preparations called for in the course 
and follow the instructions for a week 
we promise you will be delighted at 
the results as you see them clearly re- 
flected in your mirror. It is amazing 
to see how quickly drooping muscles 
become firm, how your skin blooms 
and thrives and how joyous youth 
drives back the distressing signs of 
neglect and age. 


An exclusive list of shops sell Prim- 
rose House preparations throughout 
the country. We shall be glad to di- 
rect you to a representative or fill 
your needs by post. Primrose House 
at 3 E. 52nd St., New York, in the 
heart of the smartest shopping district. 


Send this Coupon 


If you desire a complete Primrose House 
Face Molding Set check the square in the 


coupon for that purpose and send check or money order for $10.00. 
Mark the other square if you desire the Free Face Molding Course. 





Name 
EPCOS on ews 
City 





Primrose House, 3 East 52nd Street, New York City. 
[] Please send me your free booklet, “Here Dwells Youth.” 

[] I enclose check/money order for $10.00 for a Primrose 
House “Face Molding” Set. 


= | 








yest PWELLS Your, 


[ PRIMROSE HOUSE 








CORSET 
BRASSIERE 


by Mme. POIX 





Designed by the creator of the famous A.P.-UPLIFE, for the 


woman who wants an especially comfortable Corset BrdMiere for 


summer wear. 
side-opening. 
diaphragm-controlling feature. 


Made of imitation filet lace, net lined. Six garters, 
Extremely light weight but with firmly reinforced 
Produces a smooth, unbroken line 


under the sheerest frocks. Four sections of Kenlastic snugly confine 


the hips. 


Frequent “tubbing” will not harm it. 


On sale at leading 


department stores and corset shops at $9.00. 


G. M. POIX, Inc. 


100 Seventh Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MISS 
DOROTHY KNAPP 
acclaimed che world’s 
most beautiful woman 
—who uses the “Health 
Builder’ daily, m 

her home 











caltha 


MINUTES A DAY 









IN FIFTEEN 


Keep physically fit—radiantly healthy! You 
cane and massage your whole 
in this surprisingly simple new way 
right in your own home — without any 
effort. Thousands are doing it. 
Oscillate ‘Your Way to Gealth 
The rapidly oscillating girdles of the Health 
Builder give a combined massage-vibratory 
treatment better than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. The Health 
Builder vigorously massages the heaviest 
muscles, up sluggish circulation, aids di- 
gestion elimination, strengthens muscle 
“tone” and improves the functions of the 
internal organs. 
Over $0,000 men and women of all ages 


have used the “Health Builder” for health improvement upon the 

recommendation of their physicians! Used daily in countless private 

homes, large medical institutions, athletic clubs, gymnasiums, ocean 

liners and by numerous physicians in their practice. 

Send for “Keeping Fit In Fifteen Minutes 2 Day” —a valuable 
Book showing the “Battle Creek Health Builder” in operation 

with complete series of home exercises. 
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Sanitarium Equipment Co. 














Battle Creek, Mich. 
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(Continued from page 122) 


“On the contrary, I’m infinitely indebted 
to you. But Posy wants to dance—and 
the time to dance is when there’s music. 
We'll talk it over afterwards.” 

“Suit yourself,” said Mr. Moulton, 
grimly. ‘Go to it!” 

Trowbridge paused, and gazed down at 
him. ‘You've already taken several wal- 
lops at my present occupation, Mr. 
Moulton. Would you want anybody else 
to do the same thing, if I were working 
for you?” 

“Smack in the solar-plexus, son!” said 
Mr. Moulton, with an expansive grin. 
“You're right and I’m wrong. Go on and 


do what you’re paid for. We'll talk 
afterwards.” 
And so they danced once more. She 


said: ‘I’m almost dizzy. It doesn’t seem 
real. I can’t cope with it. I used to 
watch you when I was ten or eleven. And 
now—in Cannes?” 

He said: “A lot has happened, since 
then. Would you like it if I went back to 
Kinsman?” 

She said: “You're still a hero, there. 
But—in Cannes?” 

He said: ‘This is different. 
imagine how different it is.” 

“Oh, yes, I can. Or I can guess. 
you coming back?” 

““Well—do you want me to?” 

Presently she said: ‘How can I an- 
swer that?” 


H® HELD her closer. She was very 

young and desperately lovely—so 
lovely that he forgot the frock she was 
wearing, and visualized her in another of 
his own selection. But he was thinking, 
principally, of the interior of that frock, 
and of the safe, tranquil life at Kinsman 
where, at fifty dollars a week, men were 
married and had annual descendants— 
and saved money. And if they married 
the daughter of the boss—that is, when 
the boss owned a coal company paying 
seven per cent.—why, this was compara- 
tive luxury. 

He said: ‘‘My dear—can’t you?” 

She relaxed in his arms. ‘‘No, not 
possibly. Let’s goin the gambling rooms. 
I want to see what they’re like.” 

He said: “Wait a moment. Don’t 
misunderstand me. It was a perfectly 
frank question. I don’t ask you to say 
too much. I just ask if it would please 
you to have me there. Even if it were 
just to dance with you. Just to know that 
I could see you, and that we could be 
friends. You can’t answer me?” 

She shook her head. “How can I? 
Let’s get Daddy, and go in the gambling 
rooms.” 

His headache had returned with dou- 
bled violence. He wasn’t drunk—indeed, 
he had taken only two drinks in twenty- 
four hours—and yet, as he piloted the 
Moultons toward the Salle de Baccarat, 


they regarded him suspiciously. 
H® PULLED himself _ together. 
“They're playing  chemin-de-fer. 
Shall I explain it to you? Well, the court 
cards and tens count nothing, and all the 
other cards count face value. The object 
is to get two or three cards that come 
nearest to a total of eight or nine. An 
eight with two cards is better than a nine 
with three. Well, the dealer puts up 
whatever stake he likes, and the first 
player on his right can say ‘Banco!’ 
which means that he shoots the works. 
If he doesn’t care to do it, then the other 
players in order have the right to go 
banco. If nobody does it, then beginning 
with the right they put up whatever pro- 
portion of the stake they choose. The 
dealer deals two cards, face down, to the 
player on the right and to himself. The 
player on the right is playing for the entire 
table, as against the dealer. If either of 
them has eight or nine, he has to show it 
at once. If not, either of them can have 
a third card if they want it—that is, if 
they think they can get nearer to eight or 
nine total. Then they show down, and 
that’s all there is to it. As soon as the 
dealer loses, the deal passes—or he can 
pass it voluntarily, if he thinks his luck is 
running out. That’s all.” 
*“My God!” said Mr. Moulton. 


You can’t 
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“And 
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I'd always thought this was q he-man’: 
game! Why, it’s kid stuff!” - 
proached the nearest table. - 


s ie 
play for a moment, and Pree . 
marked: ‘ Banco!” ahs 

The croupier turned to him. A boot 
of five thousand francs, sir.” — 

“‘Smell it!” said Mr. Mo 
ing the notes. ulton, produc 

“Cards, monsieur.”’ 

“A four and a five,” said Mr. Moulton 
showing them. “That’s nine jn Ameri. 
can—what is it in French?” Anq or 
lected his winnings. y 

The deal passed. “A bank of fiye 
thousand francs, messieurs.” 

“Banco!” said Mr. Moulton, and was 
dealt a two and a six. ‘ 

Some twenty minutes later Miss Dor. 
thy Moulton—alias Posy—disengages 
herself from Mr. Trowbridge’s protecting 
arm. “Tf it’s as easy as all that.” she 
exclaimed, “I’m going to try it, myself 
I don’t get half enough allowance, any. 
way. And at this table back of us, ish 
only a few hundred francs at a time 
Banco!” * 

At midnight, the two Moultons had} 
won, between them, four thousand dol- 
lars. Thirty minutes later, their profits 
were nearly eight thousand. Trowbridge. 
who had grown increasingly trestles 
plucked at Mr. Moulton’s elbow. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “but I’ve got an 
appointment. If we could—” 

*“*See you afterwards,” said Mr. Moul- 
ton, abstractedly. ‘‘This is too good to 
quit.” 

“Yes, but you’re leaving to-morrow, s 
if I—” 

“Write me care of Cook’s, Rome,” said 
Mr. Moulton, impatiently: “What | 
told you, I stand by. . . . Banco!” Ané 
shot the works. 

Trowbridge went around to his daugh- 
ter, who was flushed and intent. “My 
dear,” he said to her, quietly, “if you 
could tell me, honestly, that—” 

She brushed him aside. Why not?— 
when she was winning approximatel 
twenty-five dollars every minute. “Ban- 
co!”’ she said, and shot the works. 

“Listen, dear,” he said, “can’t you 
please listen, just a second? I wish you! 
tell your father about to-night. I want 
to explain the whole thing. I—” 

“Please don’t bother me! Banco! 
She shot the works. 





E STOOD for a moment, looking 

from one Moulton to the other, ani 
then he walked out, unhappily, to th 
Salle des Ambassadeurs. He stood at the 
head of the stairway, and looked guiltily 
for Lady MacDonald and her part) 
They weren’t there. He beckoned to ti 
head-waiter, and the head-waiter told 
him that they had come and gone. 

Slowly, drearily, he went out by 
Croisette entrance, forgetting to tip th4 
woman in the vestiaire. 

Well, it was all over. It was finished) 
Everything was finished. For more thai 
an hour his whole heart had been strung 
upon the little college town which once 
had known, and upon the possibility « 
returning there. And _ because of ti 
fancy, which had so curiously soured, ! 
had thrown away the living present. 

The Moultons would move on, 4 
complete their Mediterranean Tour, a0 
perhaps Mr. Moulton might even wnte! 
him, to renew his proposition. 
Trowbridge would refuse it. Yes, 
if he had to go hungry, he would refuse! 
For in two more minutes, he might ha 
told Posy—Dorothy—that he loved he 
and in two more minutes it might hi 
been true. He /ad been within two m 
utes of loving her—for herself, for hit 
dollars a week, and for the salvation 0! 
soul. But could she ever have saved” 
soul—she who was deaf to the cry #® 
heart, and cried only “Banco!” t0' 
hearing of the pale, withdrawn croup 
on guard? He himself knew all abos 
that emotion: it was bad enough inam 
but in a woman it was terrible. And . 
had seemed so cleanly innocent, 50 ™ 
fably dear. But the voice of the croup 
had drowned his own. ; 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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“Supplied also through vending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 





Misty Summer Things 


Wear Them Now Without Hesitancy 
Under Most Trying of Hygienic Conditions 


This Remarkable NEW Way Provides Utter 

Protection Regardless of Circumstances, and 

Offers Besides Freedom Forever from the Em- 
barrassing Problem of Disposal 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


HESE adorably, dangerously light things women 

used to fear—wear them now in full security; 
dance, motor, go about for hours in them without an 
instant’s doubt or fear! 

The hazards and uncertainties of the old-time 
“sanitary pad” have been supplanted with scientific 
and positive protection. Once you try this new way, 
you'll never again invoke the embarrassments of 
the old. 

Kotex—what it does 
Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 women in the 
better walks of life have dis- 
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Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 





y Disposed ot as 
easily as tissue. 


No laundry. 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super- 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in 
moisture. It is 5 times as absorbent as the ordinary 
cotton pad. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embar- 
rassment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends all fear 
of offending. 

Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 
See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only 
sanitary napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellu- 
cotton wadding. 

It is the only napkin made by this company, Only 
Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere, without hesitancy, simply by saying 
“Kotex.” Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in 
two sizes, the Regular and Kotex-Super. 

Kotex Company, 180 North 





carded the insecure “sanitary 
pads” of yesterday and 
adopted Kotex. 








| Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 
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True protection—5 times 
as absorbent as ordinary 
cotton. 
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Obtain without embar- 
rassment, at any store,* 
simply bysaying“‘ Kotex.” 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


No laundry—discards as 
easily as a piece of tissue 

















































cannot be cjuccessful 
unless you are Serene 





s 4 UT in this day of eager competition, can you be serene 
> unless you are—well—snappy? You know, of course, that 
~ 76 Ce ... The knowledge of being well dressed gives a woman 
ony >» (KC a serenity that even Religion is powerless to bestow. But 
(a alas!—clothes aren't everything in these days. It is the tout 
ensemble—the whole effect that counts. A colorful hat—a 
charming dress—are lost if your hair is dull, uninspiring. And 
it is so easy to have interesting hair. A Golden Glint shampoo 
will add that one last touch that means—Success. It is not a 
dye—it is a glint o' gold—just a hint of Titian hues in the 
sparkling sunshine. At drug or toilet goods counters, or direct 
-25c. * 


* J. W. KOBI CO., 630 Rainier Ave., Seattle. 


Golden Glint Shampoo 


that magic Juster for every shade of hair 
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IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 


| Noy the whole world 


talks the language of this 
younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 
takes their opinion on tobacco 
matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 
brand is the largest selling 
quality cigarette in the world! 
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What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 
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And her father, who had been so senti- 
mentally kind until he, too, was admitted 
to the Salle de Baccarat, whereupon he 
had promptly lost all remembrance of 
Lew Trowbridge, and Lew Trowbridge’s 
son, and thought only of the psychological 
moment to say “Banco!” And with his 
pockets filled with thousand-franc notes, 
had told Trowbridge to write him, care 
of Cook’s, Rome. 

Finally, Lady McDonald. And of a 
sudden, Trowbridge awoke to a devastat- 
ing reality. The quality that he loved in 
Lady McDonald was the quality that 
he had tried to love in Posy Moulton. It 
wasn’t money; he would swear to God 
that it wasn’t money; it was an elusive 
something which had drawn him to Posy 
because, since she was Posy, he couldn’t 
imagine her as rich. But because Lady 
McDonald was rich, he had discounted 
his own sentiments, since he himself was 
poor. He knew, now, that he loved 
Claire McDonald, and that he had loved 
her for months. It wasn’t her money. It 
was not her money! It was that elusive 
something, which—well, he couldn’t ex- 
press it, but that was why he loved her. 
Himself, he was a bankrupt, except for 
what he could offer in affection. What he 
loved in Claire was exactly the quality of 
little-girlness which he had found to- 
night in Posy. That is, until they had 
begun gambling. 

Claire was a little girl, too. With all 
her money, and with her title, and with 
her thirty years, she was spirituaily 
eighteen. And she was beautiful, and 
tipped with fire, and she loved him. And 
to-night he had affronted her. He hadn't 
even put in an appearance at her party. 
Well, that was that. 

Trowbridge stumbled up_ the 


stairs 


of his apartment house. He opened 
the door, and Raoul de _ Ronronne 
tinkled briskly to meet him. Trow- 


bridge gathered up the morsel of gray 
fur, and talked as though to a human 
being. 

“Raoul,” he said, “‘we are certainly on 
the rocks, old boy. We are absolutely on 
the rocks.” 

“Pr-r-ow?” inquired Raoul, and chewed 
his master’s collar. 

“Cat,” said Trowbridge, “you’re a 
lucky little beast. No dreams, no 
illusions, no sorrows. I damned well 
envy you.” 

The telephone rang. With Raoul on 
his shoulder, he answered it. 

“Out. J’écoute.” 

Lady McDonald’s voice. 
that you, limmy?” 

“Why, hello, Claire!” 

The voice was tinged with laughter. 
“Oh, vou miserable traitor! You didn’t 
see me, but I saw you! And I’d worn my 
newest frock, too—all silver and crystal 
embroidery over a yellow crépe siip. It 
cost four hundred dollars, and never even 
got your eye!” 

“You saw me—where?”’ 

“Going into the baccarat room. 


“Hello! Is 


Who 


was she, Jimmy? It’s all over Cannes.” 

“How so? What about?” ; 

“How they mistook you for a pro 
The Cliftons were right behind you, and 
they heard the whole thing. She was 
sweet, though. Duddy, but darling, | 
don’t blame you, Jimmy. It was just 
like you.” 7 


“What?” 
The voice had grown tender. “Of 
course. Nobody else would do beautify] 
’ 


wild things like that. It must have 
given her the thrill of a lifetime. Diq 
you think I’d be peevish? I was hoping 
you'd bring them back, so I could be in 
it, too. Id have loved it. Why didn't 
you bring them back, Jimmy? Afraid 
I'd high-hat them? Why, don’t yoy 
know yet what sort of person I am? J'm 
the same sort of person inside that she 
was outside. I’d have adored deing a 
party for them.” 

“‘Well—there’s more to it than that. 
I'll explain, when I see you.” 

“Oh! . . . you didn’t gamble, did you, 
Jimmy?” ; 

“Not a sou.” 

“You know that’s the one thing [| 
hate?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

A pause. The voice was subdued. “I 
did miss you, though. Lots.” 

“‘T—I’'m just beginning to miss you.” 

““Well—just what does that mean, 
Jimmy?” 

“Well, 
know?” 

“Well, it’s only just past one o'clock, 
Jimmy—and some of us are having a 
nibble here—we’re in my house—and I’ve 
got a garden, and I hear tell there’s a 
moon—”’ 

“Well, it'll take twenty minutes to get 
a taxi, dear.” 

“No, Jimmy! 
you.” 

“Not a prayer, old lady. 
taxi.” 

“Really? Would you rather?” 

“Yes, dear. Much rather.” For he 
still had eight hundred francs in his 
pocket. 

“Right-o. About twenty minutes?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“But Jimmy! Can’t you tell me— 
can’t you give me a tiny hint—of what 
you'll say when you get here?” 

Trowbridge gulped. ‘“‘What I'll say, 
dear, is—banco.”’ 

“What was that, Jimmy?” 

“ Banco!” 

“Oh!” she said, faintly, and the line 
buzzed and sputtered. ‘“‘What do you 
mean, Jimmy?” 

“T'll tell you—in twenty minutes,” 
said Trowbridge. 

He hung up the instrument, while 
Raoul gnawed diligently at his sleeve- 
buttons. 

“Ves, cat,” said Trowbridge, “‘banco! 
Banco, banco, banco!” 

And gently tossed the kitten to the 
floor, and went out again into the night. 


how soon do you want to 





I'll send the motor for 


I'll get a 


THE RULING PASSION 


(Concluded from page 117) 


failure to realize what had happened 
should be confined to this room instead of 
displaying itself outside.” 

“Do you mean to say that my death 
made no impression at all, Hudders- 
field?” 

“I think perhaps everyone will realize 
it more now that you have returned, Sir 
Austin; and by the bye, there are some 
letters for you here. One from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, I believe.” 

Sir Austin seized the large black- 
edged envelope and whipped out the 
contents. 

“It’s come, it’s come!” he cried 
jubilantly, waving a black-edged card in 


A 


the air. “They posted it the day before 
I died, Huddersfield. It’s the invitation 
to the state funeral. You'd _ better 


telegraph at once to the Lord Chamberlain 
explaining that there will be no need to 
provide a substitute, thank God. This 


will save a lot of complications. What a 
mess you’ve nearly made of things, 
Huddersfield. It’s come, by gad!” and 


the great actor who was so soon to walk 
through admiring thousands at the state 
funeral, pranced round the room again 
like a cake-walker, waving the black- 
edged invitation over his head, and 
gurgling like a huge pink baby with 4 
bottle, “It’s come, it’s come, it’s come. 
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AREFREE—happy 
in the knowledge 
of her own charm 

—she reflects joy to all 
about her. 

Your skin can be just 
as attractive. You can 
eliminate once and for 
all the worry of embar- 
rassing growths. You 
owe it to yourself to 
destroy any unwanted 
hairs by getting at the 
cause—instead of con- 
tinuing to remove these 
surface hairs week after 
week—by means of the 
razor or the chemical 
shave (depilatories). 
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ZIP destroys the growth 
on any part of the face, 
arms, underarms, body or 
limbs by gently lifting out 
the roots. It is painless, 
rapid and absolutely harm- 
less to even the most deli- 
cate skin. 
Sold everywhere. Get your 
package to-day at $5.00 and 
be convinced. Guaranteed 
on money-back basis. 
Good Beauty Shops give ZIP 
treatments, but beware of 
imitations— often mere wax 
preparations— which act like 
a shave, strengthening the 
growth by breaking the hair 
at the surface. ZIP destroys 
the growth by lifting out 
the roots. 
When you are on the Avenue, 
raw up at 46th Street. There 
you will find my private en- 
trance just a feet in. I shall 
ve j a treatment, 
nstration without 
write me _ for 
y's Greatest Secret” 
and “Fashion Decrees.” 


Hang 
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562 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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'WHAT IS A DUDE RANCH P 


(Continued from page 69) 


inquiries I receive on the subject. These 
questions might be listed as follows: 

(a) }fow can I find a dude ranch? 

(b) What are the weekly rates? 

(c) Must I know how to ride before 
I go? 

(d) What clothing shall I require? 

(e) What is a dude ranch, anyhow? 

I have already answered the first, to 
the best of my ability, with this proviso; 
that in making a selection from a booklet, 
the inquirer should know somewhat what 
he prefers. The large ranches _ will 
generally be better prepared to care for 
him and amuse him. He can always get 
up riding partics or picnics, dance in the 
dance hall, and find a fourth for bridge. 

On the other hand, the small ranch 
may be more home-like, his relations with 
the family more intimate, and the rate 
will be somewhat lower. Also, the small 
ranch may be more actively engaged in 
raising cattle, although most dude ranches 
still run a herd of sorts. 

Naturally, rates vary, from thirty-five 
to fifty dollars a week for the smaller 
enterprises, but that rate inclusive of 


food, room, horse, and saddle. The 
larger ranches charge from fifty to 
seventy. 


Only in the West, where the silver 
dollar still circulates, not only making 
suspenders a safer wear than belts when 
a man’s pockets are full, but at something 
like its nominal value, would so low a 
charge be possible. 

For this sum, only laundry is an extra 
charge. And as too much fresh linen is 


| considered swanky—! 


CONSIDER the problem of the dude 

ranch, shut away in its mountain fast- 
ness or among the foothills, its remoteness 
its charm but also its difficulty. It must 
live like an army, on its transport. 
During the height of its season it may 
have to feed two hundred people, often 
more. During the entire season it may 
handle, transport, and support much 
nearer to a thousand. 

It may be anywhere from ten to a 
hundred miles from its base of supplies, 
over dirt roads which turn to sticky 
gumbo after a rain. Yet good weather 
or bad, it must feed its two hundred 
guests, and also its office force, cowboys, 
wranglers, guides, waitresses, gardeners, 
cooks, assistant cooks, dish washers, 
blacksmiths, and laundry maids. It 
must wash all the household linen, and 
sometimes that of its guests. It must 
provide light and heat for not only its 
main establishment, but its outlying 
cabins and tent houses. It must run 
its own store, for the accommodation of 
guests, maybe its own post office. It 


| must have ice for food storage, it must 


| feed 


and care for hundreds of saddle 
horses, and provide saddles for them and 
men to wrangle them, feed them, shoe 
them, saddle them, and vaccinate them. 
And it must somehow provide for this 
saddle stock over the winter. It may 
have four or five hundred riding horses, 
many of them broken on the premises, 
all of them to be shod in the spring, 
and to have their shoes pulled in the 
autumn. 

It must also have a dairy herd, a milk- 
man or two, and a dairy. And in its 
leisure moments it must arrange railroad 
accommodations when needed for guests, 
handle their telegrams, listen to their 
complaints, and in the end, having done 
all this, it must send them off rejoicing 
in a comfortable motor, their luggage in a 


| truck, over roads more or less reliable, 





in time for a train which recognizes 
neither gumbo nor punctured tires, but 
moves on schedule time. 

Fasy? It is a full man-sized job. 
Compared to it, the old cattle days were 
luxurious. Nobody then ever worried 
about making a cow happy; the slogan 
of milk from contented cows had never 
been heard then, and anyhow, trying to 
milk a range cow was plain suicide. And 
if the cows were unhappy they did not 
run to somebody with a complaint. How 
easy it was! Just a little salt here and 
there, where there were no licks, branding 
in the spring and shipping in the fall. 

But the Government threw most of the 
old free range open to homesteaders, 





who could not live on their acreage but 
did not know it at the time; and beef 
went down and wire went up, and so the 
Easterner found his chance to go West. 
Now he can have all the fun of a ranch 
at a trifling cost. He has no taxes to 
worry about, no irrigation problems to 
solve. He has good—often remarkable 
food, hot and cold baths, a comfortable 
if not a luxurious room, spotlessiy clean. 
(You know, white iron bed, bureau, 
table, straight chair, rocking-chair, 
clothes closet and a stove for cold 
weather.) 
ing, and what not, and at the end, having 
paid just a little more than he has cost, 
he can take home the snapshots of him- 
self and family on horseback to show the 
neighbors, a smaller waist—one of the 
favorite pastimes of most males on a 
dude ranch is to show that they can 


insert both hands into the waistbands of | 


their breeches—and begin to plan to go 
back next year. 


USUALLY he also reserves the horse he 
has been riding. He knows that horse; 
he has learned that when it puts its head 
down to get rid of a fly on its back it is not 
going to buck, and that when it twitches 
its skin for the same purpose, although 
he may feel as though he is sitting on an 
erupting volcano, the earthquake is only 
temporary. He may even have learned 
how to put the bit in its mouth and get a 
saddle onto it. And most of all he has 
learned to be fond of it. He doesn’t 
want some young fool to come out next 
year and ride him to death. 
If he has learned where the oats are 
kept, and has shamelessly bribed the 
animal, he is sure to return. 


ous Eastern business man, on his first 
day back the next year, standing outside 
a corral fence and wheedling a creature 
which has forgotten him, with a handful 
of oats in his extended hand. 

And that leads us naturally to the next 
question, “Must I know how to ride 
before I go?” Certainly not, or there 
would be no dude ranches. Perhaps 
ten per cent. of the people who visit 
them have ridden before, the percentage 
may be less. A dude ranch worthy of 
the name teaches riding. There will 
always be a novice class, taken out by 
some reliable horseman, until the be- 
ginner feels capable of going out alone or 
with a party of his own. And there are 
always reliable horses, not usually young 
and handsome, but horses. 


comers graduate both from the novice 
class and the old reliables. 

Small children, from six up, elderly 
people in the seventies, all ride. Part of 
the reason for this lies in the Western 
saddle. It has a horn in front which the 
nervous one may clutch, it has a high 
cantle at the back, and its stirrups go 
straight down instead of being swung 
forward, as in the English saddle, and 
afford a broad and steady support for his 
feet. Small wonder that after his first 
day or two he begins to demand more 


action and asks for a horse with more life | 


init. Which, by the way, he will not get 
until he is fully qualified. 


EVERTHELESS, I shall always 
remember my first ride on a dude 
ranch, divided skirt and all. I had 
always ridden, more or less, but I was a 
creature of graded bridle- paths, park 
roads, and even city streets. So when 
three young women that evening asked 
me to ride with them I naturally agreed. 
I still shiver when I remember that 
ride. 

We started on a fast canter, a thing by 
the way which should never be done. A 
horse, like a human being, needs gradual 
limbering. And we rode cross-country, 
leaping ditches, loping up steep buttes 
and down again, like the noble Duke of 
York, galloping across stony fields and 
racing through groves of trees. In ten 
minutes my decorous rubber bands had 
given way, and my skirt began to work 
up beneath me. It was growing dark and 
I dared not be left behind. Somewhere 
I lost my riding hat, that new Spanish 
(Continued on page 129) 


He has scenery, riding, fish- | 


And there | 
is no more pathetic sight than a prosper- | 


And it is | 
curious to see how quickly the new- | 
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WHAT IS A DUDE RANCHP 


(Continued from page 128) 


type riding hat of which I had been so 
proud. My horse stumbled, recovered, 
stumbled again. And when after some 
ten miles of this sort of thing the lights 
of the ranch came into view, I pulled 
down to a walk, removed from beneath 
me several yards of the heavy Bedford 
cord which was my skirt—and more than 
one bit of skin—and swore by all my 
literary gods thereafter to warn all new 


| “dudes” to start their riding slowly, and 
| to avoid the young scatter-brains who 


ride their horses to death and new- 
comers to blisters. 
But this matter of riding has much 


| more to it than the mere technique of 
| sitting on a horse and guiding it. Few 


dudes ever become real horsemen, but 
behind the saddled horse, onto which the 
Easterner heaves himself with more or 
less ease, there is a large and complicated 
machinery. 

In the first place, while the broom- 
tail or wild horse, when well broken, 
makes an excellent saddle animal, there 
has been an effort to improve him in 
recent years. A certain amount of 
thoroughbred blood has been introduced, 


| and the Western riding horse to-day is 
| gaining more bone and better con- 
| formation. He is not a pony any more. 
| My new horse, Casey Jones, is over 


sixteen hands, and combines with his 
size the fast running walk, the sagacity, 
and mountain ability of a good mustang. 


THE breeding of horses, then, may be 


one of the activities of the ranch. 
But whether by breeding or purchase, 
the horse herd is of primary importance. 
During the winter, if the herd is large, 
it is pastured outside, and in the spring 
gathered together, driven in, shod, and 
ridden by the corral outfit to be sure they 
are gentle and tractable. After that 
in most ranches they are pastured during 


| the night and rounded up at dawn and 
| driven into the corrals by the wranglers. 
| Hay is spread for them at the noon hour. 


The new guest, arriving at the corral 


| to be outfitted, will then have two 


processes to undergo. One is the selec- 
tion of his horse by the corral boss, who 
will ask him if he has ridden before, 


| mentally estimate his character, in- 
| telligence, and weight on a good scale, 
| and then riding into the corral among the 
| milling horses will select a mount for him, 


rope it, and bring it out. It will to the 


| novice appear as high as a church steeple 


and, when it objects to the pressure of 


| the rope, of a viciousness and violence 


indescribable. 

Other people will be looking on, how- 
ever, so he says nothing. Anyhow, his 
attention is now distracted by the saddle 
boss, who has hung a saddle on a trestle 
and requests him to sit on it. It feels 
very hard beneath him, and it has an 
alarming tendency to slip to right or 
left. But in the end he is fitted, his 
horse is saddled, his stirrups adjusted, 
and somehow or other he mounts. He 
gathers up his two reins with a tremulous 
hand. The horse is warm beneath him; 
he can feel its breathing. It takes a 
step or two to one side. ‘‘Whoa!” he 
yells. “‘Whoa!” It stops. He has won 
his first victory. 

If he is a wise man—or woman—he 
takes that first ride with the other 
novices, a short slow ride followed by a 
long hot bath. Afterwards the ride can 
be increased in length and the bath 
shortened, but not at first. What 
matters now is that the novice is ahorse, 
and experiencing the one real thrill that 
comes but once in a lifetime. Let the 
weak and craven of spirit crawl like ants 
along the ground—he is ahorse. 

He looks around him at the other 
holding his reins in a death grip, says in 
a loud and hearty voice. 

““Well, come on, let’s goi At least 


| this creature and I are starting out 


together:”’ 

But he and his horse do not go alone. 
There is very little solitary riding on a 
dude ranch, and one is free to join any 
party. Moreover, most of them organize 
all-day rides, sometimes with each 
individual carrying a neatly-packed box 
lunch on his saddle, again with a 
rendezvous in the mountains where a good 


camp cook will have ready an excellent 
hot meal. 

Most dude ranches also are equipped 
to take out camping parties, and pic- 
turesque and thrilling they are at the 
start; the pilot at the head, with his long 
line of riders following, then the guides, 


packers, and wranglers, with the pack | 


outfit. Tents are carried, plenty of 


bedding and food, an extra roll of warm 
clothing for each individual. They move | 


out, and disappear. And in a week or 
ten days perhaps, they come back again, 
tanned, a bit weary but full of oxygen 
and health. 


These trips, which usually make a | 


fresh camp each night, are run at a low 
extra charge, being additional attractions 


rather than profit-making enterprises. | 
Generally the camps are made where | 


there is fishing, and a rod and fly-book 
should be a part of the equipment. 

And this word equipment leads us 
naturally to the next question, “‘What 
clothes shall I require?” 


Well, old clothes, mostly. And what a | 


change that is! Actually one may 


travel to a dude ranch almost as light as | 


was Lindbergh on his way to Paris, 
when he carried a razor and a toothbrush 


in his breast pocket. Large and elaborate | 
outfits are useless and in bad taste, and | 


are actually frowned upon. 


Indeed, it is not so long since there was | 


a rule at the ranch where we have our 
cabin that any man seen in white trousers 
went into the horse trough, and well do I 
remember the day when, being invited 
to dine one hot evening with the Bishop 
of Wyoming some miles away, it was 
necessary for a male member of my family 
to seek the shelter of the shrubbery along 
the creek, and reach the security of the 
automobile well down the road! 

But the horse trough is gone. And 
now and then, so to speak, a pair of white 
flannels creeps in. But they are only 
tolerated, not indulged. 

Riding clothes, warm coats and 


sweaters, a simple party frock or two for | 
dance nights for the girls and younger | 
women—that comprises the list. Waders, | 


a rod and fly-book for the fisherman, and 
in the fall shotgun or rifle, bathing-suits 
where there is a swimming hole in the 
creek or, as in a few instances, a bathing 
pool, may be added. 


OW much we have learned about 
vacationing! And how well I re- 


member our own family excursions to the | 


sea or the mountains when I was a child; 
the weeks of purchasing, the sewing 
woman in the house, the dozens of 
ruffled petticoats and frocks to be made, 
and then the laborious packing of the 
bulky garments of the period, and my 
mother exhausted by the time we 
reached our hotel. 


And after tnat, my little sister and | 


myself spotlessly dressed, wandering 


about like two small lost souls lifting our | 


dresses carefully when we sat down, or 


standing first on one foot and then on the | 


other on long verandas, where the grown- 
ups, equally spotless and more elaborate, 


rocked and talked from morning until | 


night. Periodically the women dis- 
appeared, to come down in different 
clothing. That and the meal hours 


seemed to be the only break in the day. | 


It ;was the herd instinct at its worst. 


But the change has come rapidly. | 
There has arisen in the American mind a | 
great interest in health, partly perhaps | 


as an efficiency measure, but laudable and 
important. And along with this have 


come fashions for women which, if not so | 
lovely, have meant bodily emancipation. | 
Exercise, proper food, and healthful | 


recreation occupy the public mind, and 
we have learned that not idleness, but 
change of occupation, means real rest and 
holiday making. 

And perhaps that is the answer to the 
last question. The dude ranch is a 
reaction from the old artificial forms of 
summer recreation. Also it is the only 


compromise I have found which will | 


satisfy all the members of a family. 

The average family vacation is a 
compromise, and in the end nobody gets 
exactly what he wants. The peace and 

(Continued on page 130) 
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NOTE : This matter of 
perspiration is of too serious 
@ nature to justify display 
advertising. In these pages 
each month I try to give, 
in a few words, a message 
which I consider second to 
none in importance. 


HE 


one item to which we 
have given too little 
consideration — often 
with serious conse- 
quence — is that of the 
use of deodorants. 


Those who have had 
difficulties, realize the 
need for a preparation 
which overcomes, yet 
which must be non- 
staining, and most of 
all non - irritating and 
absolutely harmless. 


Undoubtedly you are 
one who gives conscien- 
tious thought and care 
to the matter. You 
realize that there are 
many who offend with- 
out being aware of their 
doing so. And how 
do we know that we 
also are not offending 
others? There is only 
one way to be certain, 
and that is to use a 
reliable and harmless 
deodorant — regularly 
at least twice a week. 


I realize that in the 
past much harm has 
been done thru the use 
of deodorants, but to- 
day you can use 
AB-SCENT with the 
same freedom and care- 
lessness as you would 
use clear water. It is 
a colorless liquid, con- 
taining no staining arti- 
ficial coloring, and it 
does just what you 
want it to do. 


If you cannot get 
AB-SCENT at your 
drug store, department 
store or beauty shop, I 
shall be pleased to 
mail it to you. (Per 
bottle soc.) 
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But what makes the corset ? 


The quality of the elastic is the 
basis of performance in all fine 
corsets. And Kenlastic is the one 
unvarying standard of quality in 
knitted elastic. Inside America’s 
finest corsets, at top and bottom 
borders of the elastic, look for 
a wavy blue line. ’Tis the mark 
that identifies genuine Kenlastic. 


Kenlastic 


- the life of fine corsets 





Copyrighted 1927, James 


R. Kendrick Co., 


Inc., Philadelphia— New York 
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Absorbine Jr 
THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT % 
At all DRUGGISTS 
Send for free trial bottle 
W.F YOUNG, Inc., Springfield Mass 














rere now as much a criterion of 
beauty as the complexion... . arms, 
legs must be smooth, exquisite— 
sans shadow of down or trace of 
hair. Bellin’s Wonderstoen»—a dry, 
odorless, rosy disc of magic that 
simply “erases” hair and fuzziness— 
is the only mode accepted by today’s 
smart woman. She would no more 
think of using dangerous pastes, 
liquids, lathers than of wearing lace 
mitts or 1890 bathing suits....... 
Wonderftoen» is as indispensable, 
as dainty and easy to use as your 
compact. Lasts for months. 


Wonderstoen is Sold on a money-back 
guarantee. At your toilette goods counter. 
Wonderstoen De luxe, te arms and 
legs, $3.00; by mail $3.15. Wonderstoen 
Facial size, for chin, cheeks and upper 
lip, $1.25; by mail $1.35. 


Write for Booklet 


BELLIN'S Wonderstoen) 


“Erase” Hair this Safe dainty way. 


Bellin’s Wonderstoen Co. 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept.H., New York 








'WHAT IS A DUDE RANCH? 


(Continued from page 129) 














quiet of country life which please the 
elders frankly bore the children. And 
in most American families the vacation 
is chosen largely to suit the children. 
The elders trail along, to cottage or hotel, 
and either repeat the lives they have 
lived all winter, or, under the plea of 
rest, sink into a boredom so profound 
that it becomes lethargy. 


OSSIBLY the dude ranch more 

nearly solves this problem than any- 
thing yet devised. The rest and quiet 
exercise appeal to the elders, the romance, 
freedom, and riding are exactly to the 
taste of the young. I have never seen a 
bored youngster on a ranch. The actual 
fact is that a large majority of them— 
and not necessarily children—go back 
tearfully to the East. 

It combines simplicity of living with 
interest and appeal to the imagination. 
One’s first view of a cowboy in full 
regalia is unforgetable, although, except 
when he is actually working with cattle, 
the cowboy of to-day is only too likely 
to cast away his glamour and dress in 
store clothes. 

As a matter of fact, I have been rather 
exigent about this matter of preserving 
the old local color, so that when Bruce 
met me at the station last year he was 
a thing to marvel and admire, from 
his huge white hat, pink and yellow 
shirt. and purple neckerchief, to his 
high-heeled boots inlaid in colored 
leathers! 

But to get back to our question. A 
dude ranch is a cattle ranch, usually in 
the far back country, which may or may 
not still run cattle, but which also takes 
paying guests. It had its origin early 
in the ’80s, when Buffalo Bill (Colonel 
Cody), Captain James Cook, and Howard 
Eaton, all mighty hunters, began to take 
their hunting parties out into the wilder- 
ness for big game. Mostly these visitors 


were Englishmen, but in 1882 a Mr. 
Rumsey of New York was the first 
“dude” to sign on as a guest at the 
Eaton Ranch in the Bad Lands of 


Dakota. 

\s the Eaton Ranch is generally con- 
ceded to be the first dude ranch, this 
Mr. Rumsey becomes an_ important 
figure, a pioneer of a new and growing 
industry, a trail-blazer of the first 
quality. For in 1882 there were still 
bad men and bad Indians in the wilder- 
ness, and even trans-continental travel 
still had certain elements of adventure. 

But the Englishmen came, and Mr. 
Rumsey came, and so to-day we have 
railroads issuing booklets, and train and 
ranch reservations at a premium. And 
a vast number of American citizens are 
learning something about the West, and 
incidentally diverting a good many 
American dollars from the avaricious 
clutch of European hotel-keepers. 


HERE is an excellent reason for this 
Western movement of ours. First, 

wilderness as such will not long 
Even this invasion will in the 
end partially destroy it. So it is well 
to see the life now; to watch horses 
being broken, or exhibition riding on 
buckers; and to see cattle still being 
handled by cowboys as they were in the 
old days. 

But there is another reason also. In 
these crowded lives we live there must be 
some time for rest and contemplation 
Driving a motor at forty miles an hour 
does not give it, resort life of the old type 
never did give it. 

Exercise, recreation, and rest the 
ranch does give. Here is a typical day: 

Breakfast may range from six o’clock, 
for the average Westerner is an early 
riser, to eight-thirty o’clock. Dinner 
is usually from twelve to one, and supper, 
a substantial cooked meal, from six to 
seven. 

\fter breakfast, having dressed on 
rising in riding clothes, one strolls toward 
the barn and the long hitching rail. 
The wranglers have been up since dawn 


the 


survive. 


or before it, and have driven in the 
horses from the pastures where they 
have grazed during the night. The 


horses are in the corrals, and one by one 
they are brought out and saddled. 
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Meanwhile parties ar 
novice or otherwise, but always includ; 
some good-natured individual whet 
willing to get off and open gates in the 
wire fencing. They get their heme 
mount alone, or in the case of elderly 
ladies with assistance and perhaps 4 
stone wall or a high bank, and start 
slowly out. For even a nervous horse is 
usually only uneasy for the first te 
minutes or so. 

By the time the last riders have 
started the very early ones may be Coming 
back. A_ ride, two miles, ‘five mile 
twenty miles, depending on your strength 
and experience, and then miraculously it 
is dinner time. . 

The afternoons are usually lazy ones 
There may be bridge, or a book to read 
or a trout to take. But after supper the 
corral is again seething with activity 
and if there is anything more wonderful 
than riding through a Western sunset 
into purple twilight, I do not know it. 

Then again the book, or bridge, and 
bed. And mighty soft and warm a bed 
can feel after an active day, when the 
cool night of the high country descends. 
and only the hoot of an owl or the distant 
bark of a coyote breaks the silence. 

There are other things, of course 
Motoring, if the roads are dry; occasional 
dancing, as I have said; bathing in creek 
or pool, the water usually very cold: 
a trip to town, and the movies and ice. 
cream sodas. The simple life, one 
perceives; not like Saratoga in the old 
days, or Newport or Atlantic City. Not 
like anything in the world but itself. 





being formed, 





IMPLE living, exercise, rest, and 

recreation. What more? No wonder 
many a lazy colon has wakened up some 
fine day to find that it has ceased perforce 
to be lazy. Or that many a fat cell has 
first shrieked with alarm, and then 
finally surrendered to dissolution and 
death! 

But there is one matter which requires 
discussion here, which has nothing to do 
with the dude ranch, save to add to its 
burdens. 

This is the tendency of certain parents 
to ship their adolescent boys there alone, 
while they divert themselves elsewhere. 
In such cases these boys are given as good 
care as possible, and when they are 
decent and upstanding they offer no 
difficulty. But a dude ranch is not a 
nursery, nor is it a cure-all for the vicious 
or the weakling. Most certainly it is 
not an excuse for parents to shift their 
responsibilities to shoulders already suf- 
ficiently burdened. And this is hap 
pening. Parents who are too lazy or too 
incompetent to handle their problems 
with their children are increasingly 
sending them West to dude ranches, thus 
evading their obvious duty. 

What can they expect? There is no 
magic in the Western air that will change 
character or strengthen it. Small towns 
may be vicious; often are. The bo0t- 
legger plies his trade wherever there 5 
money to be exchanged for bad liquor. 
And the further from the boundaries the 
worse the liquor, invariably. Cowboys 
are manly and courageous, but they ate 
neither saints nor tutors. 

There are some exceptions to this mule 
however. Here and there throughout 
the West are excellent boys’ schools, 
where not only is a very fine staf @ 
Eastern teachers provided, but the boy's 
taught to ride, shoot, trap, play polo, 
and generally handle himself in the out 
doors. 

Unfortunately I cannot _ list 
schools, but one of them which is listed! 
the booklets I have referred to not om 
runs such a school throughout the yea! 
but in summer organizes two large 
riding parties, one of boys and one 
girls, which ride and camp six hundred 
miles through the Yellowstone Park 
\dequate chaperones start in New York 
and pick up these young people as the 
move West. 

I have not mentioned the dude t 1 
season, but it is longer in the Nort 
west than is generally supposed, whi 
in the more southern States they ™ 
often open the year round. Even ® 
(Concluded on page 131) 
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If you 
have a 
telephone 


And desire to 
money without coming in 
contact with the ugly side of 
business, you can do so by 
acting as local telephone 
representative for Harper’s 
Bazar. 


earn extra 


The one requirement is that 
you have a telephone of your 
own, for the work is carried 
on in your home. 


As you know, Harper’s Bazar 
is one of the smartest maga- 
zines published. That is 
why so many discriminating 
women are now acting with 
great its 


SUCCESS as repre- 


sentatives. 


For full information, please 
write to 


Margaret Dunbar 
Care of 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
































,EDITING A WOMAN’S PAPER'| 


(Concluded from page 65) 


days the majority of women did not, in 
fact, bother their heads about Paris fash- 
ions. Paris was a name and nothing more. 
Now Paris has become a place to which 
every woman goes—of course in search of 
half-a-crown’s worth of stuff for two 
shillings. Women now maintain, and they 
expect you to believe them, that they save 
money by going to Paris. 

All is changed since those days, which 
are separated from these by two long wars, 
the advent of the short skirt, the advent 
of short hair, and the advent of various 
fox-trot types of activity, not to mention 
careers for women. 

Women, however, have not changed in 
their essentials, though they certainly 
make far more interesting and intelligent 
companions than they did. Women are 
not more beautiful than they were; and 
I maintain this despite ten thousand 
assertions to the contrary. They only 
seem to be more beautiful. But they are 
incomparably better dressed and better 
turned out than in the recent past. 
Nearly all of them now assist, and gener- 
ally with tact, discretion, and success, the 
oritinal work of heaven. 

In this particular the development has 
been tremendous, and it has rendered life 
vastly more agreeable and _ exciting. 
When I see signs over shops such as 
“Eyebrow Specialist,” and when I read 
of the enormous fortunes amassed by 
perfumers and skin-improvers, a doubt 
may or may not occur to me whether the 
development has not gone just about far 
enough; and I may murmur softly to my- 
self that women are currently reported to 
have minds as well as bodies, and that the 
care of women’s minds is not often re- 
ferred to on shop signs. 





N ANY case the evolution of attire 

and complexion amounts to a revolu- 
tion. The big shops have grown bigger on 
account of it, and the big daily papers 
likewise. In the central, fashionable 
streets of London and the big provincial 
cities, the infinite apparatus for the 
beautifying, setting-off, and framing of 
feminine beauty forms the largest, most 
splendid, and most expensive spectacle: a 
magnet which fills pavements with women 
and the hearts of men with financial fear. 
Take away the apparatus from the big 
shops and what would remain? 

Similarly with the daily papers, which 
nowadays flourish in the main by and for 
women. In most morning papers more 
than 50 per cent. of the advertisement 
space is consecrated to women; and 
women have also a page to themselves of 
editorial matter. Advertisements for 
men are not to be compared with adver- 
tisements for women. Nor do men re- 
ceive a page of editorial matter to them- 
selves. Indeed, men have a very poor 
show in journalism. Soon somebody may 
have the bright idea of starting a bright, 
masculine paper for men. There are half 
a hundred papers for women, and there 
is hardly a single one for men. True, 
women outnumber men, but even so the 
disproportion must appear to the impar- 
tial observer to be somewhat excessive. 


WHAT IS A 


Women’s papers are out of sight better 
than they were in the days when I sat on 
a throne. And the reasons for this are 
clearly displayed in the above paragraphs. 
The first reason is that women are more 
conscious of themselves and their possi- 
bilities, and more exigent and critical in 
their demands for help in the exploitation 
of those possibilities. 

The second reason is that advertise- 
ments have grown enormously in quantity 
and quality and scope. Look back at the 
advertisements in women’s papers thirty 
years ago, and you will wonder that in 
their dulness and their ugliness and their 
lack of appeal they could ever have at- 
tracted anybody to buy anything. (Yet 
they did.) To-day advertisements have 
to be read because they insist on being 
read. They are often beautiful, they are 
always persuasive. Some of them would 
draw money out of a safe-deposit. And 
it is axiomatic that they add prodigiously 
to the charm of women’s and other papers, 
not merely by their intrinsic attractive- 
ness, but also by the stimulation which 
they give to the editorial side. 

The third reason is the competition of 
the big dailies. The editor of a woman’s 
paper in 1927 well knows that in order 
to triumph he must surpass the daily 
papers in the breadth of his range, the 
exactitude and copiousness of his informa- 
tion, the up-to-dateness of his informa- 
tion, the exclusiveness of his information, 
the originality of his notions, the fineness 
cf his printing, and the beauty of his 
illustrations. Powerful competition has 
been a very important factor in the im- 
provement in women’s papers. When a 
woman has been examining the woman’s 
page of her daily paper every day for a 
week, the woman’s paper that comes at 
the end of the week has got to be some- 
thing very much removed from the ordi- 
nary if it is to arouse afresh her partly 
appeased appetite. 


WOULD not care to be put in charge of 

a modern woman’s paper. I should 
faint under the severity of the strain. 
Modern editors for women, however, 
have in one respect an easier time than 
their forerunners. They do not have to 
instil into their contributors the rules of 
grammar and the elements of correct 
writing. In addition to the great feat of 
doubling the profits of tobacco combines, 
women have actually learnt grammar. I 
cannot conceive where they picked it up 
—probably not at their boarding-schools 
—but picked it up they have. Women’s 
papers are now “written.” And in every 
way women journalists are far more ex- 
pert than they were. Further, women 
have furnished to the world some of the 
most brilliant journalists in existence. I 
say nothing of women novelists. Any 
mediocrity with impudence and a freely- 
wandering mind can concoct a novel that 
people will read; but a woman who can 
produce a column of mingled expertese, 
sense, and stylistic brilliance, with a 
beginning and an end, really counts on 
this earth—where men still have the 
semblance of power. 


DUDE RANCHP 


(Concluded from page 130) 


Montana and Wyoming some ranches 


carry a few guests throughout the 
winter. 
The Northwest season includes the 


latter half of May, June, July, August, 
September, and October. The big months, 
of course, are the school holiday months, 
July and August. 

But I myself prefer the spring and the 
early fall. The spring, that I may ride 
over magic carpets of wild flowers, and 
find the streams deep and the fords lip- 
full. When I may turn a corner of the 
trail and face a deer, and watch the young 


calves staggering about on gangling, 
shaking legs. 

And the fall, when the crowd has gone 
and there is a crisp tang to the air, and the 
ducks are coming in. When Casey Jones, 
or Prince, or Rocking-chair Bill moves 
briskly under the golden aspens, and the 
night falls early, and the wind is cold and 
sighs about my little house by the creek. 

Then I light my wood fire and my 
lamp, and little field mice, driven inside 
by the cold, move cautiously toward the 
hearth and, gaining courage, sit there 
and warm themselves. 
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June, 1925, before treatment. Tree in Central Park starving through neg- 
lect under semi-artificial conditions. Note thin foliage and dying top 


Saving the starving trees 
of Central Park, New York 


O EXPLAIN away the obvious re- 

sults of neglect and inefficiency, vari- 
ous fanciful and fallacious theories were 
advanced as to the reasons why the trees 
of Central Park are dying. In 1925 the 
Davey Company challenged these unwar- 
ranted claims, and made the positive 
assertion that the trees of Central Park 
are dying from neglect and starvation. To 
prove the truth of this assertion, the 
Davey Company offered to treat, at its 
own expense, 100 dying trees as a demon- 
stration. 

A careful survey by Davey Experts in- 
dicated that about 25% of the older trees 
of Central Park are too far gone to save, 
and another 25%, approximately, are 
border-line cases in advanced stages of de- 
cline, but with some reasonable chance of 
saving them by proper treatment. The 
other 50% were in varying conditions 
from fairly good to relatively poor. 

The 100 trees selected for demonstra- 
tion were taken from the second group of 
border-line cases, and the Davey Com- 
pany staked its reputation on its ability to 


save a substantial portion of these dying 
trees. The treatment given was the result 
of John Davey’s life experience and the 
quarter of a century experience of the 
whole Davey organization. 

This treatment was a combination of 
practical common sense and scientific 
knowledge and experience. For exactly 
the same reason that a good farmer culti- 
vates his fields and fertilizes his soil, the 
ground under these trees was thoroughly 
cultivated—adequate and appropriate fer- 
tilizers were used—the ground was pre- 
pared to receive both water and air, so vital 
to plant life. One of the important ele- 
ments inthis program wastheuse of Davey 
Tree Food tostimulate new growth quickly. 

In addition to this, the trees 
were given expert scientific prun- 
ing to eliminate the dead and weak 
parts, and to establish a proper 
balance between a dying top and 
an impoverished root system. All 
the trees of Central Park are 
living under semi-artificial con- 
ditions, aggravated by neglect. 


eg. 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


June, 1926—same tree one year after treatment. Restored to new health 
and vigor through Davey methods of scientific feeding and pruning 


One year later, in June, 1926, photo- 
graphs were again taken of the same 100 
trees, and a thorough examination dis- 
closed the fact that 90% of them showed 
definite improvement, a large proportion 
showing really marvelous improvement. 
The other 10% were holding their own. 

All of this proves beyond the possibility 
of doubt or fallacious argument that most 
of the trees of Central Park can be saved, 
if the civic pride of New York forces a 
prompt and complete abandonment of the 
past policy of neglect 

All trees growing under lawn conditions 
are living under more or less artificial 
handicaps. Many of them are actually 
starving, slowly or rapidly. They need 
help. Are any of your trees starv- 
ing? Look for danger signs in the 
slowly dying tops. The local 
Davey representative will be glad 
to examine your trees and report 
their condition to you without 
cost or obligation. 
Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Ine. 


776 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


————, 
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